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A project was designed to enrich the career growth 
and ^development of inner^city handicapped junior high students by 
training parent^trainers using a trainer-of-trainers model* Through 
the training process, the project also aimed at forging a strong 
working relationship among collaborating groups whose personnel were 
being trained* To achieve these goals, project staff worked on site 
with representatives of parent advocacy groups, cononunity 
organizations, and junior high school special education units* Over 
the course of three years, the project trained more than 150 parent 
educators from a cross-^section of schools and local organisations in 
11 conraunity r ihool districts in New York City, The training included 
a seminar and practiciun. Throughout the project, special attention 
was devoted to developing parent-trainer leadership and advocacy 
skills. The project was evaluated in terms of its effect on trainees, 
parents, and their children* The extensive evaluations indicated that 
project participants developed competencies in the following areas: 
career education, advocacy, and group process* (Following a brief 
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ABSTRACT 



The project was designed to enrich the career growth and development of 
inner-city handicapped students on the junior high school level by training parent- 
trainers using a trainer-of-tralners model. Through the training process, thic project 
also aimed at forging a strong working relationship among coilaborating groups 
whose personnel were being trained. o t- 

To achieve these goals project stoff worked on-site with representatives of 
parent advocacy groups, community organizations and junior high school special 
education units. Collaborating groups that were involved in the training process 
and/or provided other types of resources includedi The Placement and Referral 
Center for Clients with Special Needs, New York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
Federation Employment and Guidance Services, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Mayor's Office for the Handicapped, International Center for the Disabled, Early 
Adolescent Helper Program, an# the Chief Administrator of the Division of Special 
Education of the New York City public schools. 

Over the course of three years, ttie project trained more than 150 parent 
educators from a cross section of schools and local organizations in 11 community 
school districts in New York City. The training program, conducted at a centrally 
located site in each community, included a seminar component and practicum. 

In tile practlc'jm, the trainees, using skills and content taught and practiced in 
the seminars, conducted a series of workshops under the supervision of project staff 
for more than 500 parents whose children were In special education. The project 
steff, consisting of university personnel and a teacher trainer assigned full-time to 
the project by the New York City Board of Education, modified and used tralnine 
materials and teaching strategies that had been previously developed by project 
per_sonnal in conducting pilot demonstration programs for training parents on the 
high school level. As needed parent workshops in the practicum werrs conducted 
bilingually with materials in both English and Spanish. 

Throughout the project, special attention was devoted to developine parent- 
trainer leadership and advocacy skills. Thus, trainers witii technical assistanci from 
project staff organized and conducted on their own a ^ries of parent workshops by 
following the project staffs model explicitly or by introducing their own version 
that was developed de novo. 

1,1 J project was evaluated in terms of its effect on trainees, parents, and their 
cnilc<ren. The internal and external evaluation proceduresi trainer survey, trainer 
knowledge inventory, parent survey, parent opinionnaire and knowledge inventory 
and in-depth interviews, Indicate that project participants developed competenciei 
in the following areasi career education, advocacy, and group process 
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PR03ECT GOAI^ AND OB3ECmV^ 



The primary purpose of this project was to train parent aducatorsi 
reprijaanting a crois aection of schooi-aommunity-parent groups^ to reipond to the 
career developmsnt needs of parents and their handicapped children^ The following 
goals were established to achieve these outcomesi 

o To implement a parent-trainer program tiiat enablas inner-city pareiiti to 
undertake a wide array of career education roles to augment school-baMd 
career development lor handicapped youth*^ 

o To davelop an increased capability among community arganlzations, parent 
advocacy groupi and indiganous Mrvice providers to deliver career 
education services to innar*city special aducatlon students. 

o To establish a model for the training of parent educators that will be used 
by community groups and organisations as part of tiieir own staff 
devalopmant programs sa that thay can provide a wider variety of career 
education and supportiftg npn^vocatlonal services to parents and special 
education youth. 

o To foster the advocacy roles of innar-clty parents of handicappad children 
in schodi-basad and communlty^basad parents^ associations and coalitions* 

o To dissaminaw tha "parents as career educator" training model to other 
communities within the New York Metropolitan region and to give 
assistance to ^ese communities In planning its implamentation in parent 
education prograrTis* 

o To forge a strong working relationship among parent advocacy groups^ 
bilingual community organiEations, and community schools through their 
participation as trainers in the project's parant education training program. 

Competency Devalopmant 

To enable parents to carry out their roles and tasks as career educators and 
advocates for their children^ the training of parent trainers was aimed at developing 
the following compatencies: 



Career Education Area Com patencies 

o Skills in assisting parents to use and understand assessment techniquas on 
interestSj abilities, likes and dislikes ralatad to occupations and careers. 
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Si^'Ul a resburca provider to paranti in helping tiielr children make 
e^iil^tte occupational training choices, 

^ A. bf^dened knowledge of occupational information and rasources and 
wayi assist parents in using Aese with ttieir children. 

y Skill in assisting grants to idantify axpariances at home tiiat promote 
r^^^nal valuas toward work, 

□ A knowledge of prav^ational and occupational training options^ In high 
schools and community agancies* 

o Skill in assisting parents on how to idantify family member experiances as 
modals of work bahmviors with thalr children. 

o A knpwladga of community resources that can supplemant school-baiad 
afforts in physic^^manual sklU davelopment* 

Advocacy Araa Com^tencies 

o SkUls in helping pareinte Idantify community rasourcas that can supplament 
their chlldrans' Mhool-based career education programs. 

o SkiU in halping paff#nts organize informal ^ll-help groups aimed at 
promoting earaar and occupational training activitias for their children, 

o Skill in directing parents on how to usa a schools Parants Association to 
expand caraar education opportunities and support sarviees for disabled 
studants^ 

o Skill in recruiting parants to participate in self-halp training groups. 

Q Competency/ as a protagonist for aliminating barriars with thair agendas 
that block diaablad studants* opportunities tor training and employment 
af tar they laave schooL 

Group Procass Competandies 

o Skill in helping parents express feallngs and beliefs ralated to the 
educational and caraar concerns thay hold about thair chlldran. 

o Skill in halping parents bacoma activa listeners. 

o Skill in helping parents recaiva and give feadback about tiielr children* 

o Skill in halping parents work with their pears in problam-solving situations 
ralatad to disablad childran. 

o Skill in using rola play with parants as an Instructional tschniqua. 

o Skill in encouraging the shy and timid parent to participate fully In small 
group activity* 
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PROJECT D£^GN AND OPERATION 



PrQiect PhilQsophY 

The philosophy that undargirded our program for parent-trainers is embodied 
in the following statementsi 

o Parents as Carear Educators 

Parents can and do play an important role in the education of their 
children. Parents are key individuals in the vocational development of 
their children as role models^ aources of information, and providers of 
support for their child's aspisations, 
o A Collaborative Training Effort 

Collaborative efforts, while difficult to manage, have the potential for 
achieving outcomes that extend beyond those that can be attained by any 
single party. In this spirit, we trained Individuals representing three 
distinct categories — parent advocacy groups, community organizations, 
and school personneif. 
^ Cultural Sensitivity and Accommodating to Language Facility 

In conducting training activltieSi project staff and trainers gave much 
consideration to communication sklll differences among parents. Thus^ in 
assigning "homework" or in conducting a workshop activity, instructions 
were given orally and in writing. In communities with Spamsh^speaking 
participants who felt more comfortable in their native language or were 
unable to communicate m EnfJish, training activities were conducted in 
Spanish. 
© Instructional Modes 

Taking into account tiiat parents are adult learners whose educational 
experiences range from those having marginal education to those 'vith 
Eigniflcant attainment, we deemphasized tradltionali classroom methods 
that are often passive* Throughout "tinm program = in training seminars and 
in parent workshops = we operated on a "learning through doing" principle, 
with special attention given to pryject staff modeling activities. Special 
attention was devoted to capitalizing upon parent experiences in the home 
and the community. The^ were then used as a source for debriefing small 
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group actlyitlei and/or aasignments don^ by parents with their children at 
tiome, 
o Role Models 

Implicit In the program deaign was tfie attention given to train parent- 
timiners as role models^ We racruited trainees from a cross section of 
community organi^tlons and schools e*g.i bilingual parents^ special 
education teachsrs^ counselors, parapfolasslenals, diractofs of community 
soci^ aganclas, pre^dents and/or members of parents associationSp 
workers In drop-out pravention programs* By having trainers witii such 
varlad backgrounds, project staff were able to assist parents in overcoming 
some of tiia obstacles that they faced vls-a*vis the school and community 
agancies, and "getting through each day*" 

Re cruitment Process 

At the outsat of the project, project staff had to devise strategies that would 
gifiK^ce the recruitment of trainers. Wa ware looking for people who, not only 
wwijtf be accepting of program goals, but who had a strong desire to develop a 
rejp^^toire of parent training skills* To accomplish tills task^ project staff organized 
its recruitment efforts by working closely with Board of Education personnel at two 
lewlsi (1) the Division of Special Education at ttie Central Office and (2) the field- 
base4 office of the six Deputy Assistant SupeiHntendents (DAS) who supervise 
intermediate and elementary level special education programs in their respective 
regions* 

In developing our project proposal, we had »cured from the Division of Special 
Education their willingness to support and cooperate In the project* This support 
was demonstrated by their assigning a full-time person to tiie project, A major 
responsibiUty of this project asaoclate was to ex^dite the recruitment process and 
to be the project liaison in the six regions and in each of the participating 
community school idstrirts* 

In each of the tiiree project periods, the project associate, with the guidance 
of the regional Deputy Assistant Su^rintendent (DAS) and Hxm assistonce of a 
representative of the DAS, Identified four community school districts where the 
project would be well received. Once these distflcts were selected, project staff 
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mat with the Community Schooi District Suparintendenta and/or their 
feprasentatiyai to discuss in graater detail the goals and struGtura of the program. 
At this time^ projact staff gave an overviaw of how ^a projact had baan 
implementad praviously in other districts and suggastad ways in which the district 
might be of halp in getting the program "off the ground," 

Parsonnal TarEetad for Training 

To encouraga the widast ranga of participation within a community^ project 
staff requested that each Junior high/intarmediata school ba represented by either a 
special educator^ counselor, supervisor or member of a school based support team*. 
In addition, local social service agencies, parents' associations, community school 
boards, and advocacy groups were made aware of tne program. When these 
organizations showed interest, project staff followed up and Identified candidates 
within the organizations for training. 

We highlighted the need for having a representative from each school in a 
district to participate in that the most effective way of reaching parents is through 
the personal effort of a highly motivated staff member. Not only does that person 
have access to parent addressas but she/he also knows which parents are likely to 
participate In the program. The school person usually knows which parents are 
working, who Is at home and who is receptive to personal telephone calls. Also 
knowing the "right" parent oftentimes leads to other parents becoming involved* We 
have learned that one parent with charisma and leadership qualities can generate 
much interest among peers. 

Once we identified the school district, the recruitment of trainers varied 
depending on the way in which a particular district wanted to proceed. In some 
cases, the regional liaison worked with -ttie districts and provided the names and 
locations of those who had expressed an Interest in participating. At other times 
the community school district liaison, often a lead-supervisor, solicited recruits. In 
cases where a district encountered difficulty In identifying recruits it was necessary 
for the project associate to m^ke an In-person presentation, either at a meeting of 
special education teachers, guidance counselors, or su^rvisors or to visit 
unrepresented schools and speak to potential recruits on an Individual basis. When 
school district administrators communicated entiiusiasm and commitment to the 
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succasi of our program to the paople they salactad as liaisons, thosa paopla carried 
the sama sense of enthuslaim and commitment to the field supervisorsi who spoke to 
the teachers In the schools about the project* When their after-ichool Khedules 
permitted^ teachers readUy signed up to participate in the program. In one instance 
a supervisor stated at tiie outset that her teachers would not be interested for a 
variety of rtasons» e*g,, the stipend was too small^ teachers would not want to stay 
after school, or ^1 of her teachers had previous comniltments* When ttie supervisor 
was asked to distribute tiie Inform^on regardless, the teacher response in her 
schools was very poor* However^ when the teachers were approached by project 
staff on an individual basis and told of the benefits botii they and the parents of 
their students could gain from participation In the program, many decided to join* 
We told these teachers that tiiey would learn more about the career development 
process, find out about career-related resources for students with special needs, and 
have an opportunity to interact wltfi parents on a more intimate level than is 
possible during the school day, while receiving support and assistance from the 
project steff In planning and conducting their own career awareness workshops for 
parents* 

In summary, oyer a three year period more than 150 individuals participated in 
the training program. These people^ representing a cross section of schools, 
community organizations and parent groups, are classified belowi 
Special edMCatlon teachers 109 

Parents jg 
Community Organisation representatives 8 

Others (special education supervisors 
educational evaluators, special 
education teacher trainers, special 
education guidmnce counselors, 
community school board members 
paraprofessianals, social worker) 20 



Community Demographics 

During the course of the ti^ree^year cycle, we conducted tiie program in eleven 
community school districts throughout the cityr Districts five and six In Manhattan 
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which include Harlem and Washington Heights} Districts twenty-Jour and twenty- 
nine in Queens, both blue collar working class communitiesi Districts thirteen, 
fifteen, ninteen and twenty-three which Include the Bedford-Stuyvesant and East 
New York sections of Brooklyni Districts nine and twelve In the South Bronx, and 
District thirty-one on Staten Island which was divided in half and treated as two 
separate districts because of its simm and schools with varying dismissal times. Of 
all the school districts where we conducted the program, two had unique 
characteristics that necessitated deviating from our basic plan of operation. For 
example. District six in Manhattan was so overcrowded that we could not get 
meeting space in any of the schools. Instead, we met In a storefront which was used 
by a local Hispanic organization, as a self-help and information center. This 
meeting place was located at the southern end of the district which serves the 
northern quarter of Manhattan. Although each intermediate school was represented 
by parent trainers, few parents from the northern end of the community attended 
the parent workshops. Also, the fact that the meeting place was associated with 
one ethnic/cultural group may have inhibited participation fay non-Hispanic parents. 

On Staten Island more children are bused to and from school than in other 
parts of the city because of its size and relatively limited public transportation 
system. As a result the school buses make two runs in the morning and two in the 
afternoon, one for intermediate school children and one for elementary school 
children. This situation has created overlapping schedules for the nine intermediate 
schools. Five of them begin their school day at varying times between 7i30 and gilJ 
a.m. The remaining four schools are on a more or less normal schedule of St30 to 
3:00 p.m. During the fall training cycle we met with the late dismissal group at 3i30 
and had very good parent attendance at the parent workshops. In the Spring we 
began the sessions one hour earlier at 2:30 so that we wouldn't lose the teachers who 
finished their work day between liSO and 2s00 p.m. The parent turnout at these 
sessions was extremely diMppolntlng. We can only speculate tliat the earlier time 
made It difficult for parents who had to be at home around 3i00 to meet younger 
children as they arrived from school. 
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GettlnE The Parenti Out 

The first asslgnmant project staff gave to the trainers wa^ to begin notilylng 
parents of s^ci^ education students of our program and the time and dates of 
parent workshops, Wa supplied tiie Initial letter of Invitation that was mailed to 
each parent. In addition to stating the purpose and expected outcomes of tiie 
program written dmply and concisely we included travel directions, and 
mehtioned that parents would receive a $J,00 stipend to defray any expenses they 
might Incur In getting to and from the meeting place. The letter bIso mentioned 
that refreshments would be ^rved. 

We discussed with tiie trainers hew to get all of tine letters addressedf In some 
special education units there are well over one hundred students, including those in 
the resource room program. Some of tiie suggestions werei Ask each special 
education teacher in the school to address the letters for his/her class. Have each 
special education student address his/her own envelopei some believed this method 
would involve the students In waiting for the letter to reach tiielr homes and would 
stimulate tiiem to encourage their parents to attend thm workshop. Another 
suggestion was to have several students address all the letters during free periods or 
after school In exchange for a prize or a special treat. The trainers were then free 
to select the method they felt would work best In tiieir Individual programs. 

After tiie letters for each ^hool were addressed, the project associate 
collected them for mailing. U the school district could not cover the mailing costs, 
the letters were mailed from Board of Education headquarters. The project staff 
also provided flyers for distribution to the students for hand delivery to their homes 
a day or two before each parent workshop as a foUow-up to the letter. In addition, 
project stEff asked trainers to make a personal appeal by telephone to as many 
parents as posflble. 

One of the most effective parent recruitment efforts was conducted in 
Community School District 15 in Brooklyn where three staff members of the 
Attendance Improvement Dropout Prevention Program were trainers. This group 
had easy access to telephone lines and were able to assign a bilingual 
paraprofesslonal to make personal calls to parents before each parent workshop. 
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Maintaining the Impact of the ProEram 

To extend toe effect of the preject beyond the baiic activities, we encouraged 
trainers to conduct — on their own but with technical help from project staff 
career-related workshops for parents within their own schools or organizations. To 
achieve this goal^ a segment of each training cycle was devoted to "how to plan a 
workshop" and covered issues related to parent attendance, selecting workshop 
topics, locating guest speakers, and the role of the workshop leader. To facilitate 
this procesi, we gave trainers a "Training Activities Planning Guide," which provides 
a structure for working out the details for conducting workshops. Trainers were 
given an opportunity to discuss the workshop topics each had selected and examine 
presentation formats. They also received from the project staff a list of possible 
workshop topics and a resource list for obtaining information, speakers and 
materials to supplement the workshop activities. Patterns of current parent 
attendance in each Khool or organization were discussed and methods of improving 
participation were examinedp Some of the suggested methods for increasing parent 
attendance included surveying parents to determine their areas of greatest need and 
interest! having classes of students compete for tiie largest number of parents and 
rewarding the most highly represented dass with a special videotape viewing, 
popcorn party, field trip, etc. It was also suggested that trainers might duplicate 
the project workshop format for parents or peers In their individual schools or 
organizations. 

The variety of workshops that trainers conducted independently with project 
staff assistance In their respective schools over three project years was quite broad. 
Although most of the trainers were from intermediate schools, several workshops 
reached parents of children with special needs on other levels, from pre-school to 
high school. Each workshop, regardless of the title, had career preparation and 
success as its ultimate goal. 

Preschool parents In Queens attended workshops on nutrition, child 
development, parent rights, and the Importance of parent involvement in children's 
education. These workshops stresMd preparation for getting Ihm greatest benefit 
from the school's educational programs, and the way in which successful career 
planning can be influenced by proper early preparation. Also, in Queens, two 
trainers used our program model to conduct after school workshops for up^r grade 
parents of elementary school students from tfie feeder school. 
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Junior high and intermediate school principals, and special education 
supervisors were very eager to utUlza the newly acquired skills of our trainers and 
often asked tiiem to assume prominent roles in "career-day" activities* For 
example^ the trainers from District five in Harlem organized a district-wide 
intermediate level career day that was attended by all of the intermediate and 
junior hi^ Mhool social education studen'te in the district, along witii many of titeir 
parents and community residents. In some schools the career day activities involved 
the entire school whUe others were only for social education students and tiielr 
parents. A Brooklyn drnrn prepared breakfast and invited several of the students* 
parents to join them and talk about their jobs* Most career day activities provided a 
sampling of different careers. Some groups^ however, used themes like health care, 
helping people^ or technology as a means of focusing their activities. 

Some trainers conducted parent workshops dealing with areas of special 
interest to parents of adolescents ^ drug and alcohsl abuse prevention^ sex 
education* improving relations between parents and children, high school selection* 
and dropout prevention. Some counselors and teachers who participated in the 
program used their knowledge of tiie career development process to work with 
parents on an individual basis during regular parent conferences or lEP reviews, 
while others conducted peer training Msslons during staff development workshops* 
One counselor* who was a trainer last year and Is running for the position of vice 
president of the New York City Association for Counseling and Development* has 
made it a personal goal to start a parent committee within that organliation to 
"involve parents more actively on an on-going basis to increase the impact of 
schools and the home in working toward mutual goals*" which includes developing 
career awareness. 

While we had no trainers who worked exclusively with high school students* 
some of our trainers, who worked within or had connections with community 
organizations, conducted workshops which dealt with issues of major concern to 
parents of high school students. Some of the topics werei Preparation for work- 
working papers, developing the proper attitudes and behaviors for successful 
employment, and summer jobs. Issues surrounding high Khool diploma requirements 
and options after high school were also covered in a number of workshops. The 
training program was replicated In a Brooklyn residential program for pregnant 
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adolescantij and in Staten Island ior parents of children in a special school program 
for children who have •ntansive social behavior control problems. Some Bronx 
trainers met with parents from tiieir school who had attended our workshop this year 
to plan topics and speakers for parent workshops next year* 




TRAINING PROCESS AND FORMAT 



Seminars 

During each project periods, project steff conducted a mrlms of training 
^minars and parent workshops (practicum). These workshops, which ware field- 
based, provided the trainers an opportunity to practice and refine skills that project 
staff had taught through simulation and modeling in tiie seminars. 

More specifically, at a seminar session, project staff gave trainers a fully 
developed working agenda that would serve as a guide for trainers when leading 
small groups at parent workshops* Each agenda (See appendix for samples) spelled 
out in detail workshop objectives, anticipated outcomes, resource personnel who 
would be pre^nting during the large group-phase, an evaluation format and a time 
schedule for each actlyity. 

At tiie seminars, project staff relied heavily on two to three strategies in 
developing leadership behavior among the trainers. One approach was tiie use of 
simulation in which the trainers aaaumed the role of parents while a project staff 
member led the group. At crucial junctures In the simulation, project staff asked 
trainers to "break set", revert back to their role as a trainer and make critical 
comment about the process* Thus, in preparation for each workshop, a model of 
how to conduct a small group activity was provided* In essence it was a "coming 
attraction" ^ a literal picture of the actual task that they would be doing with 
parents* 

To reinforce the behaviors tiiat had been modeled, project staff had small 
groups of trainers practice leading a group of ^ers who acted as tfiough they were 
parents* Thus, trainers practiced a variety of small^group leadership skills such asi 
making introductory statements, asking questions, eliciting information, dealing 
with a "reticent" or "hostile" type parent. 

After "modeling" and "role playing," project staff usually concluded the 
seminar with a processing of these activities* In this debriefing segment, trainers 
analyzed what they had experienced, and made "I" statements about what they had 
learned or felt. For escample, trainers statedi *1 felt anxious when telling a 
monopolizing parent to give somebody else a chance to talk" or "I feel better about 
letting parents do the talking. I don't feel the need to always be in control." 
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Parent WQrkshQps 

Alternating with the Mminars were the parent workihgps which typically 
included the following c©mpQnenti* 

Phase I An informal phase during which time project staff and tralnera 
greeted early arrivers, Introduced parents to resource people and provided parents 
with an opportunity to discuss Individual problems or concerns. The host Khool 
provided refreshments which were served by special education itudenti who, in 
addition, had the responsibility of arranging the room setting* As parents signed 
attendance sheets, they were given refarence/resource materials* 

Phase II The next phase was a formal but brief welcome with an Introduction 
of resource people who would be presenting. Most often the presentation was in the 
form of a panel whose membars represented a cross-^section of commumty 
organizations serving the needs of handicapped youth and/or who provided ancillary 
and generic service.^ often used by community residents* 

During this phase of the program, panellsttf remarks were translated into 
Spanish. In several workshops the need for translating was not required In that we 
were able to secure Spanish-speaking panelists and thus could have a separate but 
parallel presentation in an adjoining room. In this way the time spent for translation 
was used more productively in expanding presentations and giving more time for 
questions and answers. 

Phase ni The third phase of most workshops was devoted to small-group 
activity that focused on developing parant competencies in career education. In 
small groups^ trainers explained^ demonstrated, and led parents step-by-step through 
a specific activity that parents themselves would be doing with their children as an 
at-home assignment. As a guide for conducting small groups, trainers followed a 
working agenda developed by project staff and modified by trainers during the 
planning/training session tiiat preceded each workshop, (See appendix for sample 
agendas). In the small group, trainers encouraged parent Interaction by having group 
participants share their ideas and concerns regarding tiieir childrerfs vocational 
future and the transition of their children from junior high school to high school. 
After parents had experienced thp^ process, time was spent on parents trying out the 
activity in dyads — as role play situations that simulated what they would be doing 
with their children at home. 
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After the first workshop in each training cycle, trainers provided time in the 
imaU groups to debrief the outcomes of the at-homa aisignment. By using questions 
developad by project staff, trainers would ask; "how did your child respond to the 
activity? Whut went well? What roadblocks occurred? If you were to do the 
activity again, how would you change it? What did you learn about your child's 
interes^^ abilities, values?" It was during this debriefing period tiiat parents soon 
realized that their concerns, fears and anxieties were commonly held and that they 
were not alone in tk^lr struggle to assist their child in tiie career development 
process. 

The small-group activity created an ambience tfiat encouraged ^rents to mkm 
risks in sharing feelings and concerns with peers* They t^egan to verbally early on 
in the program newly diKovered understandings abciut their child's career future. A 
parent stated, "I feel better about my son going on to high school. Even if the 
school doesn't have tfie training program he wants, there are agencies In the 
community tfiat can help him.'» A father added, "Before this program I tiiought the 
school was my son's only hope but now I realize tiiere are other places to go for 
help," Another parent indicated that the small group setting where she tried out the 
at-^home career-related exercise made a big change In the ^iatlonshlp with her son. 
"Before, I couldn't get him to talk about anything = not school, not his future ~ but 
now he knows I have homework to do and we are communicating for the first time," 
Several parents indicated that meeting other parents opened up a whole new world. 
As one parent sated, "I just hope It doesn't stop here." 

For parents who were monolingual in Spanish^ small groups were led by a 
bilingual trainer. Shy and reticent parents, who had some English-speaWng ability, 
were encouraged to participate in Engliih-speaking groups, thus affording practice 
and the associated confidence that emanates from being able to communicate with 
peers. Exercl^ materials were translated into Spanish where needed and for the 
handful of parents who were functionally illiterate in both Spanish and English, 
trainers read the material orally in Spanish. 

Phase IV The culminating aspect of all workshops involved a formal evaluation 
of the session using a protocol that included checklists and a ^ries of open^nded 
questions. This activity, plus an informal oral evaluation conducted in the small 
groups, provided trainers with immediate feedback on parent perceptions of the 
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group, rroject stall asked parents "to give testimony" - to share with the group 
what they had learned, what was new, what made an impact, what they planned to 
do with their children, and what steps they planned to do with teachers and school 
administrators. 

Project staff and trainers reinforced posltiv. nents and behaviors by 

indicating that through individual and/or collective action of parents - newly 
deveJ,oped networks that began to emanate from the small groups after the early 
sessions = changes could be made in lEPs, school programs, and support services 
that would benefit their children. 

Parents were encouraged to attend their school's parents association meetings 
and to advocate for improved and/or expanded services. 

Resources Used in Training 

Project staff used the following criteria In selecting resourcesi 

o to meet parents' need for information about available services and where 
to get themi 

o to educate parents regarding their rights and responsiblUtiesi 

o to famUarize parents with tie career planriing process,' 

o to stimulate advocacyi 

o to provide support, hope and motivationi 

o to help parents to better understend the employment process. 



Resources were presented in the form of both people and materials . 

Resource people from a variety of agencies and institutions were 
invited to each of the five parent workshops. Thus, at the first meeting, special 
education students who had had a part-time or summertime work experience were 
invited to describe their job, tell how they obtained the job, identify those who 
helped and to describe their plans for the future. By hearing the positive work 
experiences of these students, who are similar to their own children, parents begin 
to understand that their children ^ work, creating a feeling of hopefulness that 
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sets ihm tdne for the entire workshop series. This activity helps parent* to assist 
Mr child to stsrrt thinking about what kind of work he/she might be interested in, 
what trainlni migtot be needed and how to overcome problems in getting a job. 

At the secorwid parent workshop. Assistant Principals of high school special 
«ducation prograrMis provided parents with an overview of high school special 
aducation progfam. s with a focus on career related training options. They discussed 
poiiibilities for w»rk experience and cooperative education programs offered in high 
school. 

Workshop Th^ee focused on educational rights and advocacy. Representatives 
from the Parent/Community Liaison Program or Reach Out to Parents (ROPO) 
pwirtm of the Ne- w York Cltj^ Board of Education explained the range of services 
thit the school sy«tem provides children with special needs, such as the School 
Based Support Tasm (SBST), Committee on the Handicapped (COH); Individual 
Educationai Progra«Ti (lEP) and Bilingual Assistance. Parents learned about their 
children's educational rightt and services and approaches to securing school services. 
Parent advocacy Wte3 encouraged. 

At Wortahop Four, speakers from community agencies were introduced. 
Aiencies providing such servicea as individual and family counseling, information 
and referrali psych^ological teitlni. advocacy, evaluations and remediation, after- 
school homework i^istance, summer recreation and job training and placement 
mide presenrntionte. These presenters made parents aware of a variety of 
community resourca^^ available to their children that provide training, academic and 
support servicts. E^ch agency was asked to supplement their verbal presentation, 
with written materiaaJs in English and Spanish. 

Speakers frow employment and rehabilitation resources presented at Workshop 
Pivi. Paneliiti gaye , an overview of what their company or organization does, where 
it .1 located, the e^t^ployment outlook, types of jobs, and services provided. They 
fccusfid on factors tt^at raise the employment potential of handicapped students and 
responded to parents questions. 

Eyaluations indicated that parents preceived the information provided by the 
speakers one of tht most valuable outcomes from their attendance at sessions 
Scm told Of having pursued leads and contacts made at the meeting. Some began 
family therapy whUa* others filed Job applications. (See Appendix for listing of 
school, community agency and employment-related presenters.) 
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MmmS, As with the "people" resources, we attempted to key materials 
distributed to parents to workshop themes. Materials were selected to meet general 
information needs regarding available city-widi services, to educate parents about 
special educatior,, learning disabiilties and other handicapping conditions, to 
facilitate use of community agency programs and services and to provide career and 
job related information. Some materials were rsproducedr some were provided by 
community agency representetlves when they presented mt workshops, and some 
were purchased. Materials ranged In type from simple fact sheets to elaborate 
brochures and comprehensive directories. AU wire eagerly received by parents apd 
trainers. (For a listing of distributed materials, see Appendisc.) 

Project Advisory Committee 

The following organizations were reprisented ori the Project Advisory 
Committeei 

o Placement and Referral Center for CJisnts with Special Needs. 

o Office of Career/Vocational Education, New York City Board of Education 

o New York League for the Hard of Hearing 

o Federation Employment and Guidance Sirvlces 

o Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

o Mayor's Office for the Handicapped 

o International Center for the Disabled 

o LaGuardia Community College 

o Early Adolescent Helper Program 

Project staff used the experience and ejcpertise of Cominittee members in the 
following wayss 

o reviewing program goals and project desl|iif 

o offering suggestions rt'ated to cuprlculum development of workshop 
seiaionsi k 

o recomTnending qualified people in the communltj^ to be resources at 
workshopsf 
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o sugieatirtg articulation actlvitks ^vith community oi-pizations and 
idvocacy ^groupsi o - - - 



o idgntiJyinss audiences and tKeIr inforfa aation needs fesardina ca reer 
iducation ool handicapped youtfi. «Fuins cd=-reer 



o reacting tao evaluation procedures and outd^mes. 



Dissarrtimtion 

The project stolf has utilised every opportunJtri^ to promote pt-cym goals and 
share tha prQ|Psm -.content. On October 29, im we made a PN«ntation a^t a 
region/a conference "Vocational Options JorStudentss with Special Metdi" sponscttred 
by the Churchill SchSiool and Center for Liiming C^lsabiiitles, The Foundation for 
Children with LeamUng Diabilities and Rewrces tor Children with Special Neteds, 
Inc. at Pici University in New York City. W« have been invlied to mai<» a' 
presentation at the Fourth Internationai Conferfioece on Career Devaloprnent ^nd 
Vocationil Special H^mmds Individuals, In MiWHe, Tennessee in the fill I9S7. Our 
training content an^ teehnlquei have been adapted and u^d by tha Commutoity 
Associatioii Of Pfogr^esiive Dominicans in hshingtan Heights as a riiult of ^ur 
training m itelt r^embers. This ofgsitWion h«a^ds a self-help support nety^»rk 
for newly immigrated familiei and indivWuali from tthe Dominican Republic, ttiney 
sponsor adult literacro' and acuituration assliterice in . the form of Uf a mnagertittnt 
sWUs appropriate to Diving and working in New YorU * City. As an swiilary actlvtity 
to spread thi effect = of the project m or* widely, o^r project associate conducted 
twelve workshops fe.r elementary and Jurlor high school parents ^tesa childr.-en 
partipate in a ipeeial VEA program. 

To increase the ll!<elihood that the pfoieffs impact will be maintmid we ha- ve 
developed I training manual - currently In the fttnal editing st«.|e - that Is 
addreised primarily t.=o trainers who do group work dL.rectly with parents of speciial 
education students. TThe manual draws upw iducatlflryial resourcei dt^eloped in th*e 
project and enhances these with additional materials devsioped In o^mmr 
pilot/ demonstratiQn pc^ograms. 




PROJECT IMPACT — A SUMMARY 



Over 150 individuals from schools, community agencies and parent groupfc^s in 
eleven communities within New York City were trained as parent etators dusking 
three project years. In addilion, as part of the training process, more than ttour 
hundred parents of special education students participated in a wrifiof workii^ops 
organized by project staff and led by trainees. WDrkshop activities touied on w^ays 
that parents could help Aeir children with career information, Cafeif choices, ^nd 
eventually make the transition from school to the "world of work-*' 

Major accomplishments of the project ftat are related to the trainees mre 
detailed in project evaluation studies (see iubsequent sections of this report), Tti-^^se 
studies indicate that the project had an impact on traineei (parent ^dycators) in the 
following ways: 

o In general^ trainees perceived themselves as becoming more effective 
leaders of parent groups* 

o Trainees believe that it is worth while to involve p^rats as career 
educators of their own children* 

o Trainees acquired^ for the first time, content knpwied|i in career 
education to help train parents* 

o Trainees improved their skills to work with parents in smill and la&ge 
groups* 

o Some trainees expressed need ior additional training as parent educators^ 

Trainees perceived that they now possessed a number of qualities essential 
for a leadership role. 

Some trainees changed their ideas and attitudes about tiii needs a^nd 
Interests of parents of social education students* 

Trainees came to ^rcelve workshops for parents as a rnajor vehicle to 
bring parents u^to-date on career development concipts and to 
participate actively in the decision maWng process involving caraer choices 
of their children. 

Trainees used training materials directly with special education stud^n^s* 
Thusj handicapped children whose parents were unable to attand warksh>*ps 
received benefits of the program. 

The vast majority of trainees were able to implement^ IndependantL^y, 
training programs for parents by replicating the project rnodelgxplicitly 
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by creating their own ways with help from project staff. 



o Trainees learned about community resources for handicapped individuals 
available for parents and children In their communities* 

o Trainees shared the outcomes of their training with colleagues both 
formally and informally. In many instances they were encouraged by 'ftelr 
principals or supervisors to demonstrate and teach tiielr peers what they 
had learned at in^house steff dav#lopment sessions* 

This project was Erected ultimately at the needs of special educatlQn students 
Lnd their families. As indicated In tiie project evaluation studies conducted over a 
hree year period (see ap^ndices), the project had an Impact on parents and their 
ihildren In the following ways: 



o Parents' attitudes toward the school Increased in a positive direction as a 
result of working intimately with trainers^ parents believed tiiat the school 
really cared about handicapped children. 

O Parent learned new tilings about their children including the kind of work 
their children could do, 

o Students became more aware of ties between their education and future 
career plans and were taking steps with counselors and other school 
personnel to discuss career plans and problems, 

o Parents sought out and obtained assistance from community resources in 
order to motivate their children in career planning. 

o Uniformly, parents stated that by participating in the project, their 
feelings of Isolation and being "alone" changed significantly. They began to 
feel ^em powered and more in charge of tfielr own lives. They feel that they 
can really help their children. 

o Parents began forming informal and formal groups as a means of securing 
increa^d services for their children In school. 

o Parents learned about the rights of their children regarding services. 

o Parents, who had recently moved to the U.S.A. and were reticent about 
being Infolved In school matters, became more active. They participated 
in large and small groups and learned how to speak up on tehalf of their 
children to school and agency personnel. 

o Some parents became so immersed in career development concepts that 
they resumed their own education by entering continuing education 



programs on the ^condary or posi-iecon^ary levels. 

o Parents stated that ftey were talking to ^eir chlldran more and that they 
were "calmer" wi-^ them than they usad be. 

o Parents asked that the program be e^ttended so that they could increase 
their newly developed fund of knowlidge a.nd skills, 

o Parents attended parents assQCiation meetings more frequently, 

o Parents stated that their initial expictafcions about the program had been 
satisfied and that ^rha^.j* they h^d ewan gotten more tiian they had 
expected in some cases. 

o Although parents were sometimes a little vague about what actions to take 
in the future, they reflected a pQiltlve ^^Mitude about 'fte fact that there 
were acutaliy possibilities out therefor tfeeir children. 

In addition to the sforementionad eMples ©f project Impacti the project 
served as a motivating force for trainers and parents to act upon ideas that 
previously may not have seemed pessible. The -fcralnlng seminars and workshops 
provided knowledge of mechanisms and foitarid reJIationships among parents, school 
staff and community organization personnil that opened up new possibilities for 
realizing change in the career development of hmandlcapped students. For both 
trainers and administrators, the training provldid a model, a process and the content 
necessary for assisting parents to become carier educators of their children* 
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PROG^M EV^UATION ^ INTRODUCinON 



Projeet smff conducted three internal ayaluation studies, one for each project 
period. These ev Juations served both formative and iummatiye purposes* The 
summatlye evaluation coniisted of pre-post Instruments to assess project's effects 
on the attitudes^ knowladge, and behaviors of participants (trainers and parents) in 
terms of propOMd competancleSp In depth interviews witii a fandom sample of 
participants were conducted each year to enrich and supplement quantitative data. 

Formative evaluation consisted of the reactions of project avaluators and 
projact participants to the content and process of training componentsi seminars 
and workshops. 

In addition to the three internal evaluation,^, three eKternal evaluations ware 
commissioned. Using their own methodologyj the external evaluators conducted 
summatlva evaluations to determine whather project staff had mat basic criteria 
concerning such items asi the organization of the project, content and methods used 



TRAINING PARENT-TRAINERS AS CAREER EDUCATORS 



Interral Equation Report 



Project Year One 



Evaluatian 

Thm dVEluation daalgny dascribad In our original proposal. Includes a fermativa 
and wmmativa avaluatian of tiia project's activities and outcomes and, in addition, 
an axtemal avaluatlon condueted during each project periods 

At tiie completion of project period one, we have developed all major 
evaluation instrummts and have colleAed pr^tMt and post-test data on both fall 
and spring trainerf* We have also collect^ pre mnd post^surveys of parent 
participants in the fall and spring cycles m well as paper/pencil ratings from parents 
on each of tfie workshops conducted. The projMt evaluators were present at all 
planning and workshop sessions and took notM on parent participant and trainer 
verbal reactions to tfie sessions. In addition, pro|ert staff, including the av^uators 
and the Board of Education advisor, spoke informally to participants during the 
refreshment periods of sessions In orcfer to obtain greater feedback for making 
ongoing* program modifications. 
Development of Summative Evaluation Procedures 

At the outset of the project, the staff got together to refine evaluation 
instruments and techniques and to develop new procedures* The following measures 
were the products of these meetlngsi 

Trainer P re-Surveys. These instruments were modified from previous surveys 
used in similar projects to include more demographic data such as experience in 
spedal education, and educational background (see Appendix). The surveys were 
completed by trainers from all four participating school districts at the beginning 
of the fall training cyde. The purpose of the trainer pre-surveyi was twofold. 
First, it provided information about the previous experience of the trainers as 
individuals and about each participating school district as a whole. Second, It 
provided a baseline for determining the extent of the project's impact on trainers' 

self perceptions of their capabUitles as leaders of career education workshops for 
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parents arid for determining the extent of change In Individual or organisational 
involvement with cmreer development activities. 

Trainer Post^Surveys . Several forms were adapted and developed for assessing 
the Impact of training upon the attitudes and performance of trainers as group 
leaders in career development activities. One survey (see Fall-Post Survey in the 
Appendix) was for trainers who completed their training cycle in the falh This 
survey focused on changes In the extent of trainers* competence as group leaders 
and their plans for providing career development programs to special education 
students and parents in their home-schools during the ^ring. A form for structuring 
the planning of post-training workshops wM developed to aid these trainers in 
carrying out their artlvlties IndeiMndently and also appears In the Appendix* A 
second post*survey (see Fall Post-Survey In tiie Appendix) was developed for 
evaluating the success of th^e Independent projects at the end of the spring cycle* 
This measurement focused primarily on the impact of the program for parentSf 
studentSf and eoUeagues who were Indirectly affected by the training program. The 
third post-survey for trainers was developed for trainei^ who were observers during 
the fall cycle and who actively participated in the training process during the spring. 
This survey Included all the material designed for fall trainers and, in addition, 
assessed the Impmct of the participant* •observation ^riod (see Spring Post-Survey In 
Appendix). 

Trainer-Observer Guides for Focused Obsenratlon . This Instrument was 

const rurted by project staff as a way of providing trainer-obsenfers with a means of 

sharpening their skills u trainers by focusing their observations on particular 

leadership technlquest parent concerns, and group dynamic processes. This survey 

was continually modified as a result of feedba^ during planning sessions and 

informal interviews* There are presently two forms of the guide which appear in 

the Appendix and were used to record and highlight details of the group process and 
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txpressed parent eeneems tiiraughaut the gaining sessions* 

Parant Pre*Surveys« Thasi measure wara adapted for a junior high ichool 
populatlan and focused on tiie extant of paranta' knowladga and a'Mtudai prior to 
attending M\y workshops. All ^rani^ received tiiese measures at their first 
workshop session although the forms diff erMi slightly for fall and spring cyclase 

As with aU parent paper/paneU avaiumtionsf they were available In English and 
Spanish (botii of which appear In tiie Appendix for faU and spring cydes}« 

Parent Hnd^f^Sesslon Ratings. These InstrumentSf were adaptad from 
previous projects on training parents u career educators md Include coiriponants 
addr^lng both the presentations to parents by represantativas of community 
agency or parent advocacy groups md smaU group workshop content* In addition, 
during the spring cyde onlyt tiie survey induded a pacific section on parent 
opinions of trainer effectiveness In leading the small group workshops* The 
evaluations were complatad by parent at the end of each workshop session (sea 
Appendix)* 

Parent^Post Surveys* Also adapted from previous projactSy this survey 
Included attitude and knowledge change resulting from participation In the project 
as It impacted on themselves and tiielr children (sea Appendix)* These surveys were 
distributed at the fin^ workshop session and assantially parallal^ the pra-wrvey 
measures* Because the forms diffared somewhat for f^l and spring ^ciess both 
appear In the Appendix)* 
Formative Evaluation Procedures 

All steff members^ including project evaluators, attended the trainer seminar 
sessions and parent workshops* As outlined In the original project proposals several 
procedurei were carried out in order to provide for modifications In program 
content and process during ttia implementation of the project in' the first year* 
Also, as Indicated in the origin^ proposal, there was a significant overlap between 
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formative and summative evaluation procedures* 

Pafent^End^f-^Saisien Ratings* These ratings while directly measuring parent 
attitudes and loiowledget also reflected trainer effectiveness and the i^efulness of 
workshop content* Completed at the end of each session^ these ratings reflected the 
most positive m\d negative aspect of individual workshop sessions and so served as a 
source of information for modifying future sessions. 

Parent Verbal Reactions* These reactions to trainer effectivene^ and 

workshop content and process were eliCpited during the last five minutes of each 

workshop. Reactions were noted by project staff and trainer obiervers. Some 

typical responses weres 

•*By eoming to the groups where everyone tells about their problemy I feel that 
there is more of a chance now." 

'^I have children in different categories « high school; - junior high school, 
regular* Ea^ one has a problem of his own. I need a lot of information to 
help all three*" 

"I needed to know that there were other parents with the same fears; the fear 
of having to explain your child's condition to friends} the fear of not knowing 
what to do as an advocate for my child.** 

These kinds of coitiments affected the content of trainer seminar sessions and the 

development of group leadership skills* It also helped provide Erection in obtaining 

appropriate speakers for parent workshops and guiding their presentations toward 

parent concerns. 

Trainers* Verbal ReaCTlons . The trainers* reactions to workshop content and 
process and their self assessment of their effectiveness, as group leader's were 
elicited during each seminar session and in inform^ interviews prior to each 
seminar* Reactions were noted by project staff and helped shape the direction af 
future seminars and workshop sessions. For examplet one trainer said that she felt 
"inexperienced in management techniques with large parent groups" and did not 
know **how to deal with dominating or angry parents or when a parent wants to let 
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gOs" Another frminer ebfai^ad that cne oi th^. community or ganizatian presenters 
stemad to bm "stretching to reach ipecial ^ucatlon children" and that the parents 
were "learning for help md informationy but that this wm net picked up by the 
speiker^" This problem was avoided by specific briefing for speakers at subsequent 
itssions^ 

Trainef^bsen^er Guides for Focused Obsen^%tien* In addition to helping the 
observersp these observations by tralnefs provIde<d feedback for the project staff on 
parent concerns md trainef strengths and weaknesses^ For examplep one trainer 
observed that a peer trainer seem^ to be c^erly pr^ccupied with keeping to a 
schedule* To modify this behavior» at tfie next seminar, techniques for setting time 
limits while allowing for a relaxed give-and-take were discussed and modeled* In 
addition during tiie spring cycle thwe forms were used for providing direct feedback 
to trainers during the planning and debriefing seminar. 

Protect Staff Meetings* ■ These s^^^^ons provided an opportunity to 
poolinformation gleaned from the above measum and from personal observations in 
order to maximize the impact of the project on tnlnmnf parentSf and students. For 
example^ because several trainei^ expressed a need for improving their small-group 
leadership technl^es, more time was alloned for modeling and explication of these 
techniques during seminar sessions. It also became evident that because of the 
diverse backgrounds of the tt-ainersy more sp^flc informatidn about career 
development concepts was needed* TTnereforej, these concepts were emphasized and 
woven repeatedly into the seminar sessions* In additiont more written material and 
career development content presentations were Incorporated into the spring training 
cycle* 

In another area^ it was observed that parent recruitment and attendance might 

be increased by leaving more time between the first trainer seminar and the Initial 

parent workshop* Scheduling of the spring cycle, therefore, was modified 
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iccerdingly. In mdditien, a letter was sent to princlpali of partieipatlnR schools 
prior to the first spring cycle parent workshop In order to obtain cooperation in 
parent recruitment efforts and for support of school-bas^d trainers. Alio, after the 
first workshops in the fall cycle, . parents, ware sent reminder letters for all 
subsequent workshops. 

In addition, based on the Information and feedbask shared at the project staff 
meetings, the trainee were encouraged to adapt topia and formats for workshop 
sessions carried out after their formal training ended. These changes in content or 
process were developed based on the reactions and expressed concerns of parents 
during the original fall cycle workshop sessions. 
Evaluation of Pro|ect Ef fectivenegs 

The examination of responses to pre- and post-survey Instruments was divided 
into several sections. The first section provides a description of school district 
demographics. In this section, as in all subsequent ones in which school districts 
andtralnini cycles are to be distinguished from one another, the following 
identifying labels are usedi 

Manhatttan District 5, Fall Cycle (M-nycIe I) 
Manhattan District 6, Spring Cycle (M-Cycle n) 
Oueens District 24, Fall Cycle <0-Cycle I) 
. Queens District 29, Spring Cycle (O-Cycle n) 

Subsequent sections examine project effectiveness separately for trainer and 
parent participants. Within both groups, results are presented first In terms of 
=ategorical variables based on responses to multiple ^olce and ratings of items on 
survey instruments and second in terms of responses to open-ended survey questions. 
The latter qualitative analysis combines districts and is intended to highlight the 
most salient aspects of the trainer or parent experience as indicators of the overall 
success of the project, * . 



District Defnegraphics^ Each school district that participated in tha project 
had a pradominaritly distinctive ethnic composition. The M-Cycla I group was in a 
primarily blad< community in which both school staff and many parents ware 
ilremdy extremely active in temis of community organisation and advocacy efforts* 
The O^Cycle I group was a primarily white, though etiinic^y mixed groupt with a 
few black and a few Spwish speaking familes* Thm M-Cycle n district was 
pradomlnantiy Spanish ^^aking with families cominH primarily from tfie Dominican 
Republic* The O^ycle n district was largely populated by black famiiies with a few 
members of tfie Spanish speaJcing communis. Unlike the M-Cycle I groupy however, 
this group did not seem to have as strong a community activist orientation although 
several of tfie trainers were making ^f orts in tiiis direction* In generaly the trainers 
in each district, ^though net as ethnically homogenous as the parents, tended to 
reflect the ethnic composition of tfieir respertlve communities* 

The differences In these communities produced somewhat different concerns 
and attitudes among the parents and so trainers and projTCt staff had to adapt their 
workshops for each group* For sample, the Mvehattan fall cycle group (M-Cycle I) 
was particularly sensitive about encouraging their children to accept low level entry 
positions such as dishwasher or porter work* In this sl^ation the trainers learned to 
stress the concept of a career ladder and the Idea that youngsters should not fael 
that their first jobs will lock them into a particular position. Rather parents v/ere 
encouraged to accept tile idea that many positions have potential for promotion and 
that prospective employers have a higher regard for someone who has held any Job 
than for someone with no work experience at all* Another example was the 
Manhattan spring cycle group (M-Cyde n) which contained primarily Spanish 
speaking parents from the Dominican Republic* TTie fact that these parents were 
newly arrived in this country and had not had much opportunity to hear English In 
their country of origin (unlike Spanish families from Puerto Rico) made it necessary 



to hold wopRshops in Spanish and to pravide- simultaneous translations for speakers 
from agancies^ In addition, trainers sugfested that some of the written material, 
even when in Spanishi and some of the counseling techniques utilized in the 
workshops might have been overwhelming for members of this community* 
Impact on Trainers i Trainer. Educational and Professienal Experience ^ The 
educational and professionai bad<graunds of the trainers, in terms of ^cperience in 
special education, career education, and working with parents of junior high school 
age children was obtained from the Trainer Pre*Surveys* T^les 1-5 contain the 
p^ *entage of trainers from each district included in each educational category. As 
Table 1 shows, the M-Cyde I trainers had a slightly higher educational level than all 
other groups. Most participants had obtained a masters degree or higher and also 
had the fewest participants with only a high school education* In contrmst the 
Cycle n trainers ovarii had more members who had achieved the relatively lowest 
level of education. Two-thirds of this group, however, did have a master's degree* 



Table 1 

Percentage of Trainers in Each Educational Background Category 

by School District 

M-Cycle I M»Cvcle n O-Cycle I O-Cycle n 

High school only 10 0 25 25 

College 10 40 0 8 

Masters Degree or higher 10 60 75 . 67 



Table 2 contains the ^rcentage of trainers with some experience in special 
education. It should be noted that some trainers appear in more* than one category 
because both past and present experience was included* As shown Jn Table 2, the M- 
Cycle I trainers had a proportionately larger reprasentation of supervisors (30%) and 
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waintfs with experience . in teaching Junior high , school agfc.^eecial education 
itudents (50%). The Q-Cycle I group. o" the other hand, had the highest percentage 
of trainers with elementary age special education teaching experience (6396) whUe 
At M^ycie n group had the highest percentage of trainen without any special 
education bad<ground (60%). 

Table 2 

Percenmge of Trainers with Special Educmtion Bxperience 
M-Cycle I M-Cvcle H O-Cycle I 

Parent Advocate 10 0 U 
or Volunteer 

Paraprofessional o 0 0 8 

Tea«*er-Elm. 30 30 63 33 

Teacher - 3.H.S. 50 10 25 M 

Teacher - Other 20 0 0 0 

Ed Evaluatori Secial 20 20 13 17 
Worker* Counselor 

College teacher 0 0 13 0 

No experience 20 60 38 33 

Notes Individual trainers may appear in more than one category. 
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Table 3 -contains the percentage af trainers in each category of current 
employmant position within thm four destrlcts. 



Tables 

Percentmge of Trainefs in Current Employment Categories 

M^Cvcle I M-pCycla IT <%Cyele ! O^Cycle n 

Parent Advocate 10 0 25 25 

or PTA Person 

Paraprofessionai 0 0 0 S.3 

Community Coordinator 0 40 0 0 

or Outreach Worker 

Teacher 40 40 50 50 

Ed* Evaluatori Social 0 20 25 8*3 
Worker^ Counselor 

Spedal Ed» Supervisor 20 0 0 8*3 

COH Chairperson 10 0 0 0 

Community School 10 0 0 0 

Board Officer 

Agency Director 10 0 0 0 

Based on Table 3, some striking differences can observed in the types of 
positions currently held by the two Oueens groups combined as compared to the two 
Manhatten groups combined. The Queens trainers contained a higher proportion of 
teachersi paraprofessionals, and parents (79% of total) while the Manhattan groups 
had a higher proportion of trainers In admlnlstrat^*e positions such as COH Chairt 
Agency Director, Community School Board Officerf and Supervisors or in bilingual 
conmunity outreach jobs (45% in total)* 

Table 4 contains the percentage of trainers who indicated that they had some 
prior personal experience either working with parents of junior high school age 
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children or in career education prdgrmmiir- - - - - ^ — = 

Table* 

Percentage of Trainers with Relevant Parent Leadership 
or Career Education Experience 

M^ycle I M^ycle II O-Cycle I O-Cvcle n 

3.H,S* Parents 100 70 31 *2 

Career Education fiO 30 63 50 

As the table showst the Manhattan trainers and partiojlarly those In M-Cycle I 
had more individu^s with experience working with parents of junior high school age 
^ildren» This finding was not surprising since this group had the most experience 
with special ^iu^tlon rtudents at the Junior high school level* In terms of career 
education bai^groundf however, three of the four groups were about equally 
experienced and only the M-Cycle n ^^rainers seemed to be particularly 
inexperience In the career education area* 

Tiyble 5 contains simUar percentages on an organlzatlon^f rather than 
Individual level* That iSf It shows the proportion of trainers that wc rked in schools 
or organizations that were involve In providing career education to parents or 
students^and also the extent of the organization's contact with other agencies* 

Table J 

Percentage of Trainers Working In Organizations that Provide 
Career Education Services and/or Maintain Contact with Other Agencies* 

M^Cycle I M^Cycle n O^Cycle I O^Cycle II 

Career Ed* to Students 90 90 30 38 

Career Ed. to Parents 30 50 30 ' 38 

Contact with other 100 60 20 k2 

Agencies 

38 



Ai the table showsj prlar ta training both Manhattan groups reported greater 
organisational participation in career education activities for students* Career 
aducation activities for parents, although lower than for sioidentSi occurred mostly 
in the spring training groups* organizations In both Manhattan and Queens. Overail, 
the M*Cycle n group's organizations provided the most in career education 
activities# In terms of contact with other agencieSf again the Manhattan grwps 
reported more activity in their organizations. In particular the 0*Cycle I group's 
organizations had minimal contact with other agencies^ Probably this reflected the 
fact that this group was composed of more parents and teachers than supervisors or 
eomrnunlty agency people# As suchf they might not have t^en aware of their own 
school's contact with outside agencies^ 

Trainer Attitudes and Self Appraisals of Competency Before and After 
Trilning . Trainers were asked to rate how comfortable they felt on eight concepts 
involving their knowledge, skUIs and mttlwdes toward working with special education 
parents in the area of career education. Table 6 contains the average rating within 
trainer groups on pre and post-survey measures. A rating of 1 Indicated that the 
trainer was uncomfortable with the concept and a rating of ft indicated that the 
trainer was very comfortable. 
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Tabled 

n Trainaf Ratlnf s of Degree of Comfort with Workshop Concepts and Processes 

M-Cyd# I M^Cycle n Q-Cycle I Q-Cycle 11 
Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 



"Parente as c^eer 3.6 3.9 3*9 *.0 3.7 4.0 

educator of their 
own children" 

IhavetheAUIs 3.S 3.9 3.7 3,3 3,5 3,5 3.* 3,7 

to work witfi parente 
in smaU groups 

I have Ae skills 3.7 3.S 3,3 3.* 2.8 3,1 2.3 3.1 

to work with parents 
in large groups 

r have tfie skUls 4,0 4,0 4,0 4.0 3.3 3,8 3.9 3.9' 

to work with parents 
on a one<*to**one basis 

I possess tile content 3.1 3,5 2,7 3.6 2,1 3.1 2.4 3,3 
knowledge in the 
career education area 
to train parents as 
career educators . 

I can adapt my 3.3 3,3 3.1 3,6 3,9 3.S 3.5 3,7 

experience to a 
spacial education 
population* 

I can adapt my 3,6 3,3 3,7 — 2,6 2,4 3,4 ^ 

experiences to a 
bi-cultural 
population 

I can adapt my 3,3 2.9 3,4 2.6 2.0 2 6 

experiences to a 
pupulatlon tiiat is 
both handicapped arid 
of limited Bnglish 
language skiUs* ^ 

*Items not included in Spring Post Survey, 
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As the teble suggests ^ groups continued to have a very positive orientation 
toward the concept of "parents as career edycators of their own children" following 
training. They also tended to show some Increase in their perceived ability to lead 
small and large groups of parents* Of moat importance was the finding that all 
groups felt substantially more comfortable in dealing with carTOr education 
concepts following training. 

Trainer Post^Survevs. As indicated earlier^ there were -ftree forms of the 
trainer post-surveys^ The first form was completed by the fall cycle tr miners at the 
end of their formal ft^alning seminar sessions and prior to their involvement with 
Independent home-school based workshops. The results of this survey are discussed 
In the section labeled Fall Cvclei Post Survey . The second survey was completed by 
the same trainers at the end of the spring cycle after they had carried our their 
independent workshops. The results of the survey are discussed in the section 
labeled Fall Cyclei Post-Post Survey , Finally the third lurveyt also given at the 
end of the spring cydei was completed by the trainers who attended seminars during 
the spring. The results of this sunrey are discussed under the section labeled Spring 
Cydei Post Survey . 

Fall Cycles Post-Survey . This survey was largely ©pen-ended wd attempted 
to evaluate the impact of the training seminars and workshops on trainers' 
conceptions of themselves as group leaders, their opinion of the eff ectiyeness of the 
training, and their plans for carrying out similar career development workshops 
independently in the near future* The following results were obtained from this 
surveys 

a) Learn about yourseU- Oueens frainers used twr; basic categories to Indicate 
what they had learned about themselves as group leaders. They either focused on 
their surprise at being able to be effective group leaders or else observed that their 
technique needed improvement. For example, trainers said, 
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"It waa less difficult than I had mnticipatedi everything ieemed to workf" 

"I am capable of working with groups of aii sizes and ^ppiy rny 
training to small groups*" 

Convers^yy trainers said, 

"I am still uncomfortable before adult groups unless I have a very 
conCTete function to perform - like a teacher with an outline," 

"I need a co*leader to work wiih me closely In order to sharpen my 
leader^ip skills^" 

The Manhattan ^miners seemed to make self observations that were more 

specific to the career education workhops rather than to group leadership skills in 

general* For example^ ^ainws ^d, 

"I have the c^abUl'^f but need more experience in content*" 

"I had to place myself in the position of a parent which led me to think 
^out tiie career choices that my own children are making." 

"I realized the importance of preparation for each actlvily and for 
experiencing each activity that the parents will be experiencing." 

W Conception of parents of special ^ucation students • In this area trainers 
responded in four bMic imtegories* The first was that their conception of special 
education parents was virtually unchanged* This response wm produced only by the 
Manhattan group and reflected the wtent to which m^y membec^ of this group 
were already senstitized to parents prior to training* A t^ ^cml response was, "It 
didn't change my conception* I have worked with parei. of special education 
students for years*" On the other hand, there were three categories of Increased 
sensitivity expressed and these werei 

Understanding of the parents' needs for help 

"Made me aware that most parents don't know how to help their special 
education children in the career planning area*" 
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An appreciation of the extant of parents' alraadv developed involvement 
and awaraness ~ 

"Broadened my concept about their aophlsticaton and concams*" 

There are parents who are concerned and willing to get Involved with 
the fecial education progran^." 

An InCTeaaed knowledge of parents concerns 

"Heightened my awareness of parent' feelings of inadequacy in deling 
with ttils area of their duldren's livesf" 

"Parents of special education students have similar needs to parents of 
regular students^" 

"Many parents are themselves considering career changes-" 

^) Program effectiveness - Responses to this section were divided into seven 
sections* 

1* Seminars * Overall tfie training seminars were judged effertive by 
most trainars although several said tiiat they felt rushed and n^ded 
mora time to practice as weU m mora information to give to the 
parents* Trainers in both distrtlc^ highlighted the debriefing sessions 
and tiia modeling tachniquas used by the proj^ staff as most halpfuL 
They aslo felt that the Intaractlon between trainers was one of the most 
important aspects of ttie training seminars* Both districts experienced 
the CUNY staff as well prepared before each seminar* 
2* Presantatlow by resource people - Overall ttie presentations by 
resource people ware regarded as highly informative by trainers* 
Although a few indicated tiiat more -ama for quwtlons md follow-pup 
would have been useful^ two commen-fe essentially sum up the feeling of 
most Gainers, I.e.* "Parents as wall as Gainers greatly ^nefltad from 
the resources offered* TTiese organizations really extended themselves 
to provide speakers and useful presentations of factual materials and the 
reality of situations." 
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3* SmaU group activities - All trainers agreed tfimt the jmall group 

actlvitl^ were very effective in providing w opportuity for parente to 

share '^eir cone sms mnd experiences with one another and to practice 

the career development exercises to be used at home with their children* 

Some typical comments were* 

"Parents were able to ex^ange Ideas and experiences as weU as to 
begin q^jestioning their own responses to their chUdrens" 

"Op^rtunlty for learning how to have a dl^ogue with chUd now," 

"Good for people to develop communication skills*" 

Use of paired ^^trainers - All parent groups were run by at least two 

trainers* The reaction to this proc^ure was almost unanimQusly 

positive. Typical comments weref 

"Very good aspect of the program - by working In pairs we were 
able to assist each other in Implementing the ideas derived during 
demonstratlonSf" 

"Good to have someone to Jump in when you hit a rough spotf" 
"Good training approach and confidence building technique," 
"Each brought own assets to the group," 

"Exceilent for helping each trainer learn his/her own weakness and 
strengths*" 

A few neutral or slightly negative reactions, however, were also 
evoked. For example, "A little confusing," "Not aki advantage or a 
disadvantage." 

5* Presence of tralner*observers - The presence of mrainer-observers 
(i.e., spring cycle trainers) was not Initially well received. Of all 
program components, this seemed to evohe the most dissatisfaction, 
although tr^ners did adjust to observers much better by the end of 
training* Trainer Indicated thati 
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"The obiervers, might have bothered the parents - sometimes there 
seemed to be more observers than parents*" 

"Not a problems but observers could participate more*" 

"A bit nerve racking initaUy, but as they participated and became 
involved, the situation improved and it was mere comfortable.'' 

In a more positive light, some trainers indicated that It was, "a 

good way for others to gat a taste of the program and lemm from other's 

mistakes." One Manhattan trainer saldj "Would have liked ongoing 

feecfcack from observers." (TTiis latter techlnque was employed more 

during the spring cycle whenever any trainers acted as observers.) 

6. Print materials given to parents - All trainers felt that this part of 
the program was potentially very important for parents. It "Allows 
partlcapation without note taking" and, "Helped to reinforce activities 
and gave Information." On the other hand a few trainers felt that the 
materials may have been too difficUt for some parents and needed 
review during the workshop time. 

7. "Giving testimony" - This referred to the parents' final comments at 
the end of each workshop. The phrase Iteelf was actually found to be 
inappropriate by some members of the Manhattan group (l.e*, they said 
that the concept of giving testimony is part of a reUgious activity and 
ought not be used In a secular activity.) However^ the concept Itself was 
supported* ("Brings closure to the session and provides some instant 
feedback*"). In the ^rlng cycle* this part of the program was called 
simply "giving reactions*" 

Most importa nt aspect of the program for becoming on effective trainer 

Essentialy all aspeets of the program were mentioned by some trainers as most 

important for becoming on effective trainer. The most frequently dted aspect 

however, was "the planning sessions" or "training seminars " with emphasis on the 
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role modeling techniques- Exposure to resource people and the small group 
workshop were also Singled out by more than one trainer. 

e) Least effective program asp^ts In developing skills of trainers • TTie most 
troubling factor in both dlstrlete seemed to be "too much time pressure." In Queens 
several trainers would have liked more specific or concrete information to J^**^^ 
back to parents and mora Instniction on how to run a group- In Manhattw, 

was more emphasis on having increased opporttmlty to run a group alone. Most 
trainei^f however, did not list my negative comments and either left this sMtion 
blank or else offered praise, such u "All components of the program were 
excellent." 

f) Outside use of career education exercises/activities - Trainers indicated 
that among those who had us^ the career education exercises and activities outside 
of the Gaining seminars or workshops (65 percent out of the tt'ainers from both 
disttric^ combined), ^6 percent had practiced at home with their children or other 
relatives* Another IS percent had done the wercises with their classroom students- 
TTie fMt of the trainers had carried out simlJar workshops with the particular 
parents or students with whom they regul^ly came in contact* For example, the 
director of a mental health clinic used the techni^w with clien-^ in his agency and 
a guidance counselor used career education concepts in her regular parent 
workshops- One trainer develops an interest inventory for use with rttidents at a 
remedial reading center and another presented parts of a v^ues exercise at a 
Community School District meeting. 

Preliminar y plans for the future - At the dose of the fall training sessions 

76 percent of the trainers from both districts combined had some tentative plans In 

mind for using their career education knowledge during the spring semester. Most 

of the plans Involved the incorporation of some activity into existing professional 

commitments* For example, tt-ainers said, 
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"I plan to integrate this with my lEP conferences," 

"I plan to uie this information for career education infusion into the 
curriculum and materials of classroom teachers - including videotaping and 
Interviewing by students and provision of workshops for parents." 

"I intend to use the metroguide system* and try to incorporate career 
awareness into my curriculum." 

For others, plans Included an expansion of existing commitments. For 
example, one trainer who was a teacher planned to "set up a satellite program and 
invite P.T.A. and colleagues to participate In a career fair." Similarly, another 
teacher planned to conduct workshops at a faculty conference using the project 
activities and exercises. One frainer who was a parent indicated that she was trying 
to establish a special needs program for the Special Education P.T.A. at her local 
high school. 

Spring Cydei Post Survey; This survey was largely open-ended and attempted 
to evaluate the impact of the training seminars, observation periods, and workhops 
on traininf seminare, observation periods, and workshop on trainers' conceptions of 
themselves as groups leaders, and their relationship with parents, students, 
colleagues, and other organizations. In general It was Intended to evaluate the 
effectiveness of training as It Impacted on the immediate workshop sessions with 
parents and as it might continue to have an Impact after training ended. The 
following results were obtained from this survey i 

*^ Learn about yourself - Both the Queens and Manhattan frainers tended to 
fncus on deficits in two basic counseling techniques - listening and being non- 
directive. Trainers seemed to be aware that their tendency to tolk too much In the 



*The Metroguide System is a computerized career guidance service provided 
by the Referral and Placement unit of the New York City Board of Education. 



wofkihap inhibited group participation and were worklngf therefore, on tt'ying to 

control themselvM- For example^ trainers said^ 

"I have to try hMder to avoid answering ^ questions and allow the group to 
interact*" 

"It is necKSary to listen and not dominate the groups*' 

"I mu^ talk 1ms ^d phrase my questions in a way that win motivate parents 
to participate*" 

"I would learn a lot from pMpIe if Pd just stop talking and listen patiently. 
Also, I learned tiiat what I say can have a great influence over people's 
opinions*" 

W Conception of parents of roecial education students * There were three 
major categoric of res^nsa to this question- Firsts there were comments 
reflecting the realization rtat parents of fecial education children are not 
knowledgeable about tiieir righ^ or about the resources available to them. For 
instance one trainer saidp "The program provided me with an inCTeased awareness of 
the lade of information that spetual education parents have regarding the education 
of their children." Conversely, other tt-ainers wwe impre^ed by the concern of 
these parente for their children." For example, anoAer trainer (without special 
education ^perience) observed, "Before participating in this program I felt that 
parents of special education children were apathetic vij-a*vis their children's future. 
Botii the quantity and quality of quMtions brought by all these parents to the 
workshops had a tremendous impact on my perception of them." A third category of 
responding ailuded to the commonality of p^ental concerns whether ^Udren ^e in 
regular or special education. For example, one tr^ner said, "I realteed that the 
problems of these pwents we varied, much Uke those of any parents*" 

g) Effect of tralner ^bservation Periods - All trainers In the spring cy^e 
indicated that tiiey had benefited from their observations of other tt'alners during 
the fall cycle* 

"I learnt increasingly to speak as little ^ possible, to ask questions at crucial 
moments, and to let participants come to their own conclusions." 




'As m observer, I was able to watch the parents' interactions and see how they 
functioned in a group. I was able to think of how I would do thingi differently 
when I took over the role of leader." 

"It helped me become a more effective leader. Some of the weaknesses I 
observed were things I would have done myself." 

Others wi th whom you tried workshop activities - Not all the trainers had 
icried the workshop activities in a new setting. However, among those who did, most 
indicated that tiiey had tried the exercises with tiieir own families, students, «id/or 
parents with whom they usually came in contact. Participante included children as 
young as pre-kindergarten age and most seemed to respond positively to the 
opportunity to explore career interests. One resource room teacher indicated that 
"the more mature students seemed to enjoy the opportunity to express their hopes, 
dreams, and ideas on the topic." 

®^ Change in i ndividual or group contacts with parents and students - Both the 
Queens and Manhattan trainers indicated that there was some change in their 
contacts with parents and students as a result of the program. However, the nature 
of the change differed somewhat between districts. The Queens trainers, in general, 
became more adept at acting as referral agents for parents who requested further 
help. As one trainer put it, "I have a great many more resources and resource 
people to refer parents to." In Manhattan, where trainers seemed to be much more 
actively involved in community projects and In acting as advocates for students and 
parents, the change was more In the direction of expanciing workshop goals. For 
example, one trainer. Indicated that, "I've had individual contactt with some parents 
and their youngsters. They've expressed ideas on other topics they would Uke more 
information on. We discussed the possibilities of future training around these topics: 
IIE» Understanding the Lea rning Disabled Child , and How the Brain Works." This 
group also indicated that the change In contact was largely due to Increased 
knowledge on tiie part of the parents, whereas the Queens group seemed to respond 
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more in terms of tiielr awn development as career educators. For axample, one 

Manhattan triJner observed that "when I met them (the parenti) beforet we only 

talked ^aut tiie community needs- Since the start of the program, we talk more 

about their children*" AlsOf "their questions wid reactions are definitely more on 

target as far as what tiiey eKpect for tteir children^" In contrast, a Oueens trainers 

saidf "I have had discussions with students stimulated by this program and plan to 

expand this as part of a rareer education program with my s-hidents." 

f ) Changes carried out or planned by parente Involving school affairs or career 

development * Several parents in both groups had been mjfflclently effected by the 

program to take active steps toward realizing the program goals. Among these were 

"two parents (who) wiU be expanding their involvement at the school level through 

the PTA md volunteering. One parent has expressed a wish to join a district 

advisory coun^ that wUl include special education." Other trainers reported, 

"A parent said, *I think I will consider more schooling for me* Before this 
workshop, I thought I was too old."* 

"We have a parent who is receiving an orientation to become president of the 
PTA of her school*" 

"A group of mothers Is ttklng initiative to revive the PTA in our school*" 
In summary, one trainer said, 

"Parents felt more optimistic about trying new jobs or going back to school* 
One parent was Interested in the Cornell leadership training group." 

Others enrolled in English as a Second Lmguage or General Equivalency Diploma 
classes. 

f) Trainer organizational outcomes and changes In affiliations with outside 
agencies - For the most part, the effect of the program on organizational outcomes 
and agency affiliations is largely in the planning stages in both districts* Their 
plans, however, are rather extensive and include contacting the school 
administrations to get their support for continuing workshp activities and/or career 



iairs, ippeading the information gained from the program to other staff members, 
expanding career education programs for students, obtaining employment 
oppoptunlties through local builnesies, recruitment of community agencies to 
present information to new groups of parents, and to arrange field vlilts. A few 
changes have already taken place and these include, 

"Students have volunteered to speak before special education organizations in 
our distt-ict." 

"I have given the information I received week by week to my colleagues." 

"I have spoken with my director and coordinator and we plan to do two pre- 
kmdergarten workshop this year. They have given me the o.k. to do an all day 
workshop in the fall." ' 

Program effectiveness - Responies to *is section were divided into eight 

sections. 

I. Training seminars - In general the training seminars were Judged 
effective. However, the Queens trainers in particular pointed out that 
the time was too short to cover all the material and that some of the 
debriefing sessions did not seem to Involve fuU trainer participation. 
One trainer suggested that a wider range of group leadership techniques 
would have been desireable. These particular complaints seem to reflect 
a certain amount of personal insecurity among a few of the less 
experienced trainers and may require more intensive instruction in group 
process techniques which are beyond the scope of this project. A 
Manhattan trainer indicated that it would be helpful to have trainers who 
are at all levels within the district (I.e., paraprofesslonals, supervisors, 
etc.). To the extent that this is possible, it might alleviate some of the 
anxieties of trainers with little group experience. 
2. Presentations by resource people - Both districts found the presentations 
by resource people to be extremely effective. One trainer in Oueens 
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even saidf "tha pf^ieiititions were e^cciiJlentp the entiFe time ihauld have 
been given to th^w*" ?n Manhattanf # lew trainers alluded not only to 
the InformatlQn pHVlW but alio to "optimism" and "hope" that the 

spe^era brought tethi parents* 

Small group m^^Hlii - AU raspenaea tto tfie eff ectivana^ of the imall 
group awivWet Wmtl p^itiym^ indica'ttn^g In genar^ that this part of the 
wortohop proyiti^ ftt intimacy and c^omfort in which plants could 
commimicata th^lt* feifi* hopas and visseietias to ona anothar* Tha only 
critlcisfn of this ^omponant of ths pro~-gram waa again that mora time 
was needed and th^ttht small groups ihSiould ba held in separate rooms. 
Unfortunatalys tH^ miiting places did CTiot always have ideal acoustical 
conditions- 

Usa of paired Co^^iinars - This aspaet - of the program was complataly 
supported by all fr^fiiri. Typical cornrt^ants were, "More affective and 
aasiar to do then Wing alona^" "G*^ed tachniqua becausa It gava 
parentt a chand^ f ^ kit tha views of t^mo paople," and "I Ilka the idea of 
working cooparmtively with my coUetefuas* It gave ma emotional 
support*" 

ParticipatlQn as O^gifiif-observar * Aa andlcatad aarller, this aspect of 
the program was Hpfded positively spring trainers, although fall 

trainers ware ^^^M^ nagative or n^eutral about tha presence of 
observers, fri genaNthe spring traln^rfc^ Incraasad thalr confidence and 
effectiveness thMMgh obsarvation* A« oi«ne tt-ainer Indicated, "Effective 
b«ausa it provide ihe trainer with a 'a^ee* observation point from which 
to gain eKpariwQ^ bim being en the sp^ot." 

Conducting small %foyps In Spanish * TH?iis aspect was well received In 
both districts* Alttioy^h other language^ might also be helpful, as one 



Otjeens trainer pointed out, the r-Tiajority of non-English speaking parents 
seemed to be Spanish ipeakini iite the participating dlitricts. In general, 
trainers' responies could be s^mmmrized by this statement, "Maiiy 
Hispanic parent! art rtluctmnt attend because they feel they won't 
really understand m Engligh sft=ssion. By having a Spanish iession it 
generates participation." 
7, Print fnaterials given to parents - The concensus was that the print 
materials were helpful partly as a source of information, but also as a 
"security blanket," to have something tangible to take home at the 
end of a session. Only one trainer- indicated that perhaps the »»Jiguage in 
the material was too difficult for the parents. Whenever possible, 
however, materials wert distributed in both English and Spanish, 
S. Givlnf reactions at thi end of esch ^sslon - Previously referred to as 
"giving testimony," (modified aJfcer the response of fall trainers) this 
portion of the program was largely supported as a means of sharing ideas 
and providing mutual ftedback, ^t was pointed out, however, that for 
some parents this kind of public response in a large group might have 
been difficult, particularly if the response was a negative one, and that 
such a technique might be best lefm to the small group activities. 

Most important aiptet of thte program for becoming an efieetive 
tr^ner -WhUe all aspects of the progi— am were mentioned, the information 
obtained and the opportunity to conduct smaU group sessions were singled out 
most frequently by tralneri u the most important aspects of their training. 

Least effective program aspects in developing skills of trainers - Only 
a few trainers responded to this section of tiie evaluation (most felt there 
were no ineffective aspects) and responses appeared to be unique. They 
included, 
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"I wain't givmn enough opportuni to i#ad a greup*" 
"Tao m^y sessions were divote^rf to the 'Picture Sort,"' 
"Would hav^ likad to work with ^^rmanent group of parents." 
"There wu not enQUgh tlmt#" 
"Writing up qbsarm'tions." 
FaH Cydei Post^Post Surv§y> Thite survey was completed by fmU ttainers 
after carrying out their indep«iclf nt ^arkJ&iops during the spring semester. These 
evaluations give some flavor of the txpar^ience of these treiners. More detailed 

discussion of their projecte can bm found in ^rfie section of this report* 

Both M^hattan md Queens fralriifi tngag^^d in a variety of projects including the 
organization of career fairs, extension of wtorkshop format to new groups of parents, 
and involvement of students in cariip education aetivltles based on the project's 
materials. In addition, a numier of tr^alners from Manhattan were able to 
incorporate their training experiinct fr&m this project into already existing 
programs with which they were involved* For example, one trainer, a teacher, 
added a parents* career awar en^si eamp^raent to her summer camp recruitment 
program* Another, a COH supeNsofi inc^^arated career development concepts 
into an overall program for develop|n| parent representatives and leaders- 
There were two major differencii bet^isM^een the Oueens and Manhattan trainer 
groups in the way which they cwHid ont their independent projects. First, the 
Manhattan group was able to draw together a larger group of trainers to work on a 
single but very comprehensive cmm fair* This was probably a function of that 
community's activist orientation and also a function of the fact that professionals at 
various levels were involved (l.e*, lupirvisoars, teachers, guidance personnel)* The 
other major difference between thi iraup^ was that although diligent in their 
efforts, the Oueens group required we ^ispport from the CUNY staff for their 
projects and did not seem confident In their own abUities to carry on independently. 
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This aimin was probmbly a function of the heavy concentration of teachers rather 
than supervisory or ancillary staff in this group. 

The following is a summary of trainers' perceptions of program impact 
following the completion of their independent projects: 

^ Change in individual or group contacts with^ parents^ and students - 
Responses from both districts indicated that trainers experienced an Increase in 
parent contact and that -fte contact focused on career educaton issues. For 
example, one trainer Indicated that, "Contact has been on a somewhat different 
level. I have presented career Information to students and also have been a given of 
relevant information to parents." One trainer from Manhattan reported that she had 
been asked to speak about parent networking In order to facilitate the development 
of a baby sitting arrangement whereby parents would take turns watching one 
anothers' children in the evening so that they could go to meetings and school 
functions. 

b) Attempts parents have made to meet togetheron their own - To date only 
the parents who attended a Queens workshop have made any effort to meet on their 
own. After a series of workshops, these parents exchanged telephone numbers and 
expressed a commitment to continue as a group In the fall. 

c) Changes carried out or planned bv parents involving school affairs or 

career development - Overall the Manhattan group Indicated more specific active 

changes In those areas than did the Queens group. In Manhattan, parents have 

sought out and obtained assistance from tutoring services and are planning to take 

their children on visits to several agencies in order to motivate them in career 

planning. In addition, some parents have become noticeably more active in 

contacting teachers and administrators In their children's schools. One parent has 

already begun attending school in her own behalf in order to pursue a business career 

and another has expressed a similar interest in continuing her education. In the 
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Queeni districts althouih no parents have actively angaged in career change 
actlviti^ ^ yetf there was some discuiiion of enrolling In an avertlveneii training 
course at Oueens College two other parents are considering Job changef* No 
changM in parent b^avior involving school affairs or planning for their own 
children's education was note^ Againf though, these tt*ainers were not 
adnninistrators andt as teacherSf Indicated that their programs had more impact on 
studmts as Indicated below« 

d) Changes in students' attitude ^d behavior * Oueens trainers indicated 
that students were "becoming more aware of the ties between their education and 
future career plans" mnd tfiat students were now ''making appointment with 
counselors to discuss career plus and problems*" In addition the students were 
observed to be '*more rMponsible and goal oriented in their school work and 
projects*" The Manhanan group's responses, while indicating some change in student 
attitudes, seemed to be vaguer and narrower in scope. For example^ one tt'ainer 
commented that^ ''students seem to have a more positive attitude and self Imagef" 
whUe another noted tfiat a mother of one child "Indicated that her son has displayed 
greater responsibility both at home and on his part-time delivery boy job*" 

e) Groups trained other than parents - One Oueens trainer indicated that she 
had done the picture sort activity with 13*16 year old learning disabled students and 
that they were "very interested in finding out that there were similarities In the jobs 
they picked and that these similarities reflected their interests*" 

f) Plans for forming and fraining career activity groups In the future - Most 

trainers expressed some Interest in continuing to carry on workshop activities 

Independentiy in the fumire* Many of these responses were specific and re^istic in 

their aims^ For example^ some responses were, 

"I will conduct a workshop on Staff Development Day, September 5, for 
special education teachers*" 
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"I will conduct several workshops In 3une dealing with streis in parents in 
order to free them for meaningful relationships with their children in 
terms of career planning." 

"I wm continue and expand a workshop seriei for parents based on 
feedback from workshops already conducted." 

s) Trainer o rganlaatlonal puteomes and changes in affmations with outside 
agencies - In both districts there has been an increase In careeer education and 
advocacy activities for special education students and/or parents. For example, one 
trainer reported, "Films, film-strips and career oriented materials have been 
ordered and used with students. These students are involved in a more -tenglble way 
in career planning after seeing fllmi and participating in the activities provided in 
these materials." Another trainer indicated that as a school board member, she Is 
participating in "setting up speakers to visit the school assemblies and run workshops 
for next year." There has also been movement In Involving other colleagues in 
career education activities. In Queens other staff members have been invited to 
workshops and in Manhattan, the career fair group in particular had a great deal of 
opportunity to Involve other teachers and students, both from regular and special 
education. In addition, the proj^s of both districts have brought trainers into 
contact with numerous outside agencies, such as chUd advocacy groups and dty or 
s'&te agencies. 

Assessment of perfo rmance as organizer and Eroup leader . In general, 
trainers expressed a feeling of increased confidence In their own group leadership 
skills following the completion of their independent projects. Typically stated, "I 
began to feel more comfortable as I saw that I actually could do this. Thm positive 
responses of parents buUt up my feeUngs of success and effectiveness. Now I feel 
that I could pull this off anytime and look forward to doing It." 

In what way were the tf ainlng seminars helpful - Responses indicated that 
trainers benefited from the materials used in training activities, the knowledge 
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gainad of community reiourceSf and the skilli developad in group lemdarship 
tachniquM* 

J) In what way were you unpfeparad * Hera the difference between dlitricti 
was most apparent* As noted eafUer^ the Queens group STOmed to need much more 
supf^rt Aan 'tfie Manhat^ one* The repr^entttive comment made by Manhattan 
train^irs was, "No problems*" Several members of the Queens groups however^ 
complainad of a lack of Mpport from project leader. TTieir attldude Is expressed by 
a trainer who said, "We had to work out a lot of the details ourselves and could have 
used more bridging support between the end of the fall training and s-terting up by 
aurselvw^" The problem here seems to be less one of proje« weaknesSf but more 
one of trainer «pectations# More «re will have to be t^en In the future In 
clarifying the nature of independent activities for the fall traineE^ and perhaps also 
in providing Individual adapmtions of requirements for those trainers who do not 
have the confidence to work on their own* As one competent though inexperienced 
tr^er who wm a teacher suggested, '•The CUNY staff could have given more 
support to our cri« for help and our insecurities- I felt left to do much of this on 
my own*" On tfie other hand, this feeling was not present in aU Queens trainers. 
Even some who lacked confidence, felt that the project stirff had been extremely 
helpful and supportive. In particiUar one fralner, an educational evaluator, indicated 
that her "confidence was Improve by the knowledge and support of the project 
laison from the Board of Education. 

k) What additional support would you have liked - Beyond the guidance of 
CUNY staff, trainei:^ indicate that they would have liked more wpport from their 
school administrators md from the special education department Itself # 

Imapact o n Parents* A total of 216 parents and other relatives or friends of 
special education sttidents attended one or more parent workshop sessions. Tables 

contain information obtained from parents about their family size, how much of 
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a problem their sp#cial education children present compared to their other children, 
and their perception of their children's disabilities. 



T^le7 



Number oi Other Children Under 11 Yeari of Age Living at Home 
(Percent of Parents in Each Category) 





0 


I 


2 


3 




5 or more 


M-Cycle I 


34 


25 


S 


17 


8 


8 


M-Cyde n 


0 


27 


IS 


46 


9 


0 


Q-Cyde I 


IS 


18 


IS 


U6 


0 


0 


Q-Cyde 11 


0 


2k 


35 


35 


0 


6 



Tables 



Percentage of Parents Indicating How Much of a Problem Special 
Education Child Presents Compared to Other Children 

Much More Same Less 



M-Cyde I 55 36 



f 



M-Cyde n 20 10 7q 

Q-Cycel I 75 25 0 

O-Cydell 42 50 2 
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Table 9 

Parents' Identification of Special Education Child's Disability 
(Percent of Parents In Each Category) 

M^Cycle I M^ycle II O-^Cycle I 0*Cycle n 

Slow Learner 70 0 29 15 

(Learning DiMbied) 



Reading & Math 
(Resource Room) 


10 


31 


1* 


30 


Emotional/Behavioral 
(Self Control, 
Hyperactive) 


0 


15 


29 


20 


Mentally Retarded 


0 


0 


0 


15 


None indicated 


20 




0 


20 


Other 


0 


8 


29 


0 



As -tfiese tabl^ indicate, most of the parents attending the workshop had 

between one and three other children living at home. The ®ctent to which their 

special education children presented a problem for them compared to other children 

varied by district. Apparently the fall cycle districts, and particularly the Queens 

group, found their special education children to be much more of a problem at home. 

It was observed, however that this group also indicated the prewnce of more 

physicai disabilities, such as "eyesight" and "cerebral palsy." This may have 

affected their perception of how problematic their special education children were. 

In contrast, the M-Cyde II parents found their special education children to be lass 

of a problem than their other children. Perhaps the cultural differences among 

communities affected the parents' ability to cope with the needs their children or 

perhaps tiiese parents simply did not perceive their children as in need of special 

education. The latter Is likely to be the case since it was observed that *6 percent 

of the M-cyde II group did not indicate knowledge of any partiicuiar disability in 

their children and nine percent listed an erroneous category such as "ISP." 
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In general, all participants had m extremely positive opinion of the workshops, 
which in^uded both the presentations by resource people and small group activities. 
The main complaint of parents was ihst ttiere was not enough time per se^ion to 
cover all the topla they would have liked to discuss. As a result of this project, 
three parents went on for addition^ training as COH parent respresentatlves and 
now two of them are serving an the COH Review Board In District 5 in Manhattan* 
Additionally four parents (as weJI as four tt^ainers) have gone on to attend the 
leadership training seminars at ComeU University* Also of interest Is the fact that 
two of the trainers, who are also the parents of specif education youngsters, are In 
the process of furthering their own education. One is obtaining her GED (General 
Equivalency Diploma) as a resiUt of her own experience in the workshops and the 
other has enrolled in college and hopes to become a socual worker. 

The Pre and Post Surveys as well as ^e End-of-Sesslon Ratings by parents 
reflected similar positive effectt of training and will be discussed In detail in the 
following pages. 

Pre and Po st Surveys. Parents were assessed on the extent of their knowledge, level 
of active engagement,' and opinions regarding career development of their children* 
On post*surveys only, parent were also asked to rate tfie overall usefulness of the 
workhop activities and the extent of their participation in career development 
activities after tt^alning* In addition, on the post-survey, parents were asked a few 
open-ended questions to provide some addtlonal feedba^ on program effectiveness. 
KnowledRe Component 

Table 10 conttlns tfie total percentages of correct responses to all questions 
measuring parents knowledge of career development concepts and the rights of 
children with special needs. The percentages wrm listed separately for each district 
and are compared between pre- and post surveys. As the table shows, three districts 
made 10 to 20 percent overall gains in the knowledge component* In particular three 
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disttlcts achieved 100 percent accuracy on one item, namely the one that had to do 
wiA knowledge of organteations that olfer spjecial job training for children with 
disabilitiea* The fall ^de distrirts also achieved 100 percent accuracy on an item 
that had to do with toowledge of ways in which parent can act m advocate for 
their own diildren within ttie school. AU groups showed considerable g^s in 
knowledge of or^miations that exist for chUdr^ with special needs ^d except for 
tte Qu^ns ^ring cycle groups aU also increased their knowledge of tte laws 
regwdlng provision of special programs for children with special needs. 

Table 10 

Percentage of Parents with Accurate Knowledge of ^reer Development 
Concepts and Special Education Rights 

It^"^ M-Cydel M-Cycle n Q-Cycae I O-Cycle H 

Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 



Lawandspedal 55 90 92 100 ^5 IS SO fi* 

programs 

Evaluation of S3 100 69 10 73 86 78 *6 

children with 
special needs 

Organteatlons that 58 100 76 100 73 100 75 93 
offer job training 

Changing child's S2 100 8 1* 73 100 20 2f 

program 

Effect of disabUity JS 70 92 57 91 100 61 77 
on career preparation 

DisCTimlnation on 75 SO 33 57 73 100 7ft 79 
basis of handicap 

Organizations for 25 70 62 82 55 100 ftl 79 
children with 
special needs 

Rights of employer 92 100 15 33 91 86 28 g 

to ask about 

disabili^ 

High school programs 58 60 31 29 »6 ft3 32 29 

Overall Knowledge 65 83 53 61 69 89 55 56 
Percentage 
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Engaging Career Develoiament Activities (Pre-Post-Survev) . Table 11 contains 
the percentagei of parents who engaged In career development activities with and 
for their special education youngsters en a pre-post test basis. A four-point rating 
sc^e was used in whidi parents had to indicate how often they engaged In particular 
activities. Percentages are Usted separately for each district and represent a 
summation for aU listed activities. 

The teble shows that most groups seemed to show an overall Increase in the 
percentage of parents engaging often in career development activities from pre and 
post teste. Although not Included in the toble, all dlstrlcte seemed to show a marked 
increase in the frequency with which they tried to learn about the rights of their 
special education chUdren and about the different programs in the high schools that 
would be best for their youngsters. (See Apendlx for specific items included in this 
part of the Parent Pre- and Post-Surveys.) 

Table 11 

Percentages of the Levels of Frequency with Which Parents 
Engage in Career Development Activities 



Pre-Survey 

Not Plan 
Often Sometimes Often To 



Post-Survey 

Not Plan 
Often Sometimes Often To 



M-Cycle I 


29 


31 


15 


25 




17 


5 


30 


M-Cyde n 


52 


28 


2 


18 




12 


S 


26 


O-Cycle 1 


21 




2* 


22 




26 


12 


16 


Q-Cyde 11 


4S 


19 


9 


2U 


** 


15 


17 • 


24 



Opinion Survey. Parents were asked whether they agreed or disagreed with a 
series of items related to special education chUdren and the selection of career 
options. Tables 12 and 13 contain the percentage of parente whose opinions were 
consistent with the values and objectives of the program expressed both before and 

after participation in the workshops. For the purpose of clarity of analysis, all 
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itams In tiia tables are sttted m tfiat agreement Is ^ways the appropriate response. 
However, In tiie parent ^estionnaires disagreement with a statement might actually 
have been tte rwpenie of choice. For example, the atatement, "Once a child 
decides on a areer she or he ihould stidc to It," should have been rated "disagree^" 
For the table, tiie Item is resttted as, "Once a chUd de^des on a career she or he 
does not have to sticd^ to it." 

fri addition, the content of fall and ^ring surveys were not «aetly tfie same 
and so wiU be Usted separately^ 

T^le 12 

Percwtage of Parents in Agreement with Career 
Selection Stetement (FaU Cycle) 

M*Cycle I O-Cy^e I 

Pre Post Pre Post 

By the time a rtUd is in high school 

parents can still do much to help* S4 SO 73 71 

It is the schoors responsibUi^ to help 

my child plan a career * 75 50 78 4^3 

Because of his/her disability my chUd 

needs special help from tiia school* S4 100 90 S6 

Once a diUd det^d« on a career he/she 

does not have to stick to It* ^2 50 6* 57 

It's best for a child to go on a job 

interview alone* 90 SO 90 100 

Friends and famUy are the best source 

for finding a job* q.$ 90 27 29 

It's hard to get your own dilld to talk 

about how she or he is doing in school* 33 fiO 36 ^2 

What a person likes should be considered 

in the career he or she choose* S4 100 91 100 

In spite of my child's special problems 

there are many careers open to him or her. 67 70 ^0 4^3 

Children should not decide on a career 

by themselves. 30 60 Ig 58 

Mean Agreement Score 66 72 61 63 



Table 13 

Percentoge of Pmrants in Agreement With Career Seleetion Statementi 

(Spring Cycle) 

M^Cycle n O^Cycle n 

Pre Post Pre Poit 

By the time a chUd is in high school parents 

can still do much to help him/her. 62 50 79 92 

It is tile schoors responsibility to help 

my chUd plan a career 35 
Because of his or her disabill-ty my child 

needs special help from the school. 85 100 SS 

Once a child decides on a career he/she 

does not have to stick to it. 54 17 5S 



55 
60 
62 

It's best for a child to go on a job 

interview alone. 77 S6 75 69 

A high school diploma does not insure that 

my special education chUd will get a job* 62 43 53 69 

Friendta and famUy are the best source for 

finding a job, 69 43 53 gg 

It's hard to get your chUd to about 

how she or he is doing in sdiool. 25 50 50 42 

What a person likes should be considered 

in tiie career she/he chooses* 75 67 95 85 

In spite of my child's special problems, 

there are many careers open to him or her. 62 71 86 75 

Children should not decide on a cmreer 

by themselves* 46 14 37 5^ 

Mean Agreement Score gl 54 gg g7 

As shown in Table 12, the extent to which parents changed their opinions after 

participatJ-g in the workshop differed somewhat between school districts* Overall, 

the Manhattan Fall group tended to be more Influenced in a positive direction by 

program attendance whUe the Queens group did not show any overall change. In 

some content areas, however, both groups seemed to alter or maintain their opinions 
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in the same way* For sampler both groups changed their opinions about whether 
the schMl should be r^ponsible for helping their children plan a career. 
Interestinglyp after progrmni aftendancef fewer parents felt that the schools had to 
be responsible In Mb areat although the project staff tri^ to stress that this was 
one of tile areas m which tfie schools could be h^d responsible* It is suggestedf 
howeverf that tiie participant were more impressed by the program's emphuls on 
parents acting as advo^tes and career educators of their own diUdren and had 
increased their knowledge of other agenci« that could help thair chUdren* 
Conse^tntlyt they may have over-reacted and decided that the school's role was 
less Important in career plwning. Also the Oueens group's opinion about whether 
chUdren should decide on a cweer by ^emsleves became more like that of the 
Manhattan group's after training (i,e*, chUdren should not decide alone)* 

Other items elieted different responses for each school district* For example^ 
at the end of the program^ the Manhattm group chMged their opinions and agreed 
that friends and family were the best ^urce for finding a job. The Oueens groups 
however, studc to their original point of view that these were not the best sources* 
Conversely, the Oueens group completely agreed, after tt^alning, that it is best for a 
child to go on a job interview alone, but the Manhattw group changed their minds 
and disagreed with this concept even though project staff agreed with It* Again 
perhaps this was caused by parents taking their role as advocatet very seriously and 
applying it to slttatlons across tiie board. Finallyt after training, more members of 
the Manhattan group acknowledged that it w« difficult to get their own children to 
talk about how they were doing in school, while the Oueens group denied having this 
problem* This may mean that the Manhattan group, as a result of training, may 
have tried communicating with their children on a different level and so were 
finding it harder to get their children to spe^ with them* 



Table 13 shows that the Spring Queens group was initally somewhat more in 
agreement with the Items presented than was the Manhattan group. For example, 
more Queens parents believed that they could help their chUdren when they reached 
high school age, understood that a high school diploma did not ensure employment, 
and had a more optimiitlc outlook toward career possibilities In their handicapped 
child's future. These initial differences may have been due to cultural factors, 
particularly since tiie Manhattan group spoke mostly Spanish and had not been in the 
country very long. Therefore, they were probably less weU informed and more 
removed from school and community resjurces available to them as special 
education parents. In addition, the Manhattan group showed a slight decrease in the 
extent to which they tended to agree with the point of view conveyed by the project 
trainers and leaders. This may have been a function of communication difficulties 
caused by the need for simultaneous translations and consequently a failure to 
convey more subtle attitude and opinions. It may also reflect cultural differences 
In that certain attitudes such as whether children should make career decisions 
alone, are culturaly determined and l«s amenable to change over a short period of 
time. Most Ukely, however, as pointed cut by several trainers, was that the 
Hispanic parents had more difficulty In accurately reflecting their attitudes on the 
particular type of questionnaire that was used since the form was unfamUiar to 
them. 

RatinB of Workshop A ctivities (Post Survev) . Tables 14 and 15 contain the 
mean parent ratings, on a scale of 3 (very useful) to 1 (not vey useful) of the 
activities engaged in during the workshop sessions. Separate tables are used for fall 
and spring cycles because the parent questionnaires differ slightly for each cyde. 
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Table 1# 

Mean Ratings of Workahap Activitiei (F^ Cycle) 

M^Cycla I 0*Cycle I 

Talking to peopla 2«2 2.8 

from Mgh schools 



Talking to people 2«i 3«0 
from other organ^tlons 

Talking with otiief parente 3#0 2^5 

Things we got to read 2*S 3*0 

Meeting In large group 2.7 2*7 

Talking in the small 3,0 2.1 
group 

Asking ^estions 2.7 3,0 

Ti^le 15 

Mean Ratings of Workshop Activities (Spring Cycle) 

M^vle n O^yde n 

Getting information 3.0 2*9 
from speakers 

Getting information 3.0 2.S 
about career training 
for myself 

Things to read 2*9 2*9 

Asking ^Mtlons 3*0 2.7 

Listenuig to otiier paren^^ 2.9 2.6 

Talking with other parents 2.S 2.6 
in smaU group 

Practicing career planning 2.7 2.5 
activities in smaU group 

As indicated In the tables, for the fall cycle parents, there were some 
differences between districts* Although overall both Queens and Manhattan groups 
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found the sessioni mostly very useful, the Q-Cycle I group most appreciated talking 
to people from other organisations, aiking questions, and obtaining the reading 
material that was distributed. In contrast the M-Cycle I group felt that they 
benefitted most from talking with other parents and partlcipatlni In the smali group 
activities. SimUar results were obtained for the spring cycle. 

Tables 16 and 17 contain the percentage of parents for faU and spring cycles 
respectively, who experienced some positive Impact from the program In directions 
reflecting the stated goals of the program, i.e., increased capacity to act as a 
career educator and advocate for one's own child. Again because questionnaires 
differed somewhat for each cycle, the groups are treated separately. 



Table 16 



Percentage of Parents Engaged in Positive Activities Involving Their Role 
As Advocates and Career Educators (Fall Cycle) 

M-Cvele I O-Cvcle I 



Recommend program 100 jOO 
to another parent 

There are people and 100 ]00 
organizations to help 
my child find a Job 

I tried activities 100 
with my child 

I contacted 30 
organizations 



100 



10 



I agree with what 70 50 

school says Is my 
child's dlsablity 
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Table 17 



Percentage of Parents Ingaged In Positive Activitiai involving 
their Rale as Advacates Career Educators (Spring Cycle) 



M^Cycle tt O^Cycle 11 

Recemmend program to 100 100 
another parent 

There are pmple and 100 100 

organizations to help 
my child find a job 

I tried activities 86 75 

with my chUd 

I contacted organizations S3 33 

I agree with what 100 50 

school says is my 
child^s disability 

I am more famllar 100 92 

with high school 

special education programs 

I have better idea of 100 83 

requirements to get high 
school diploma 

I know more about what 100 83 
careers my chid is 
interested in 

I am better able to help 100 100 

my child decide on a 

career 

I know more about kinds of 100 100 

jobs that are right for my 

chUd 

I have been thinking about 29 75 
changing careers for myself 

I am currently working *3 60 

outside my home 

I am currently a student ftS 27 

I am active in one or more 71 85 
community organizations -^3- 
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As indicated In tha tmbles, the f ^i cycle pmpants were not yet very acrtive in 
contacting organizations to help their chUdren and many did not agree with the 
school's assessment of their child*s disability. Nevertheless, aU said that they would 
recommend this program to another parent, that they felt there were organiatlons 
that could help t ir children find jobs, and that they had tried out the workshop 
activities with Aeir own children. 

In the spring ^de, the Manhattan parents seemed particularly active In acting 
as advocate for their children* TTie Queens group, while also active, was more like 
the fall cyde groups In that they had not contacted many ou^ide organizations as a 
result of the program. The Queens spring group, however, appeared to be more 
concerned with their own career development M compared to the Manhattan group* 

Open-end ed Ou^tions (Post^SurveY) . On the post-survey only, parents were 
asked to indicate ^clficidly what they learned about their diUdren through the 
program and what kind of work they thought their children could do* At the end of 
the spring cycde, parents were also asked If they wanted to continue the meetings 
and what else tfiey would like to learn* Among the responses, the following were 
representative comments! 

What they learned about their own children 

''My chUd will go to high school and ^so college if he wishes* He wiU be able 
to find a job and be an independent adult in ivpite of his handicap*" 

"My chUd can get a job even with his disability. He feels shy about golni on 
interviews by himself*" 

"My diild has an idea of what she would like to do*" 

'There are some job interests my child has that I never knew before*" 

"It is -never toe early to plan for a career*" 

"My child hms his own mind and wants to think for himself." 

"My child can get help." 
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What kind of work theif children can do 

"Child care." 

"MaHroom." 

"Something with his hands - repairing, rebuilding things." 
"Anjrtfilng he wants to work for." 
"Sewing." 
"Cindy stri^r." 

"Clerical* machine operator, nursing aide." 
"Computers - programmer or word processing." 

Want to continue (Spring cycle only) 
YES NO 
100 percent 0 percent 

What else they would like them to learn (Spring cycle only). Among the 
comments made were the following! "How to handle a highly emotional chUd." 
"More about disabled children." "More about the clinicians that speclaUze in treating 
those with learning disabilities." "Something for the younger children." As these 
comments suggest parents of special education children on a junior high school level 
may have a difficult time thinking about their child in terms of career potential. 
Rather, they still need to come to terms with what it means to have a learning 
disabled or emotionally disturbed child and perhaps could benefit from subsequent or 
prior orientation on being special education parents. 

End-of-Session Evaluations. End-of-session evaluations were completed for 

three workshops by each group (the first and last workshops were used for 

completing pre- and post-survey instruments). In general, the parents responded 

very favorably to the project. The reactions to each workshop session are 

considered separately within each district. 
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Over^ ImprassiQna , Tables IS to 21 contain the mean averall ratings of the 
value or worthwhUen^s of the meetings- The scale had 3 points going from 3 (very 
good) to 2 somewhat good) to 1 (not very good). 

Table IS 

Mean Value of Workshop Session u Rated by M-Cyele I Parents 





Session 2 


Session 3 


Session 4 


Mean 


Worthwhileness 


2.94 


3.00 


£.77 


2.90 


Interest 


2.S1 


2.92 


2.SS 


2.S7 


Value of Speakers 


2.SS 


2.92 


2.SS 


2.S9 


Useful Ideas 
to try at home 


2.44 


2.50 


2.13 


2.36 


Length of Meeting 


2.75 


2,66 


2.56 


2,66 


Mean Rating 


2,76 


2,80 


2.64 


2.73 


Notes In addition, 94 percent of the respondents at Session 2 indicated tha- 
would recommend the meeting to a frlendf 100 percent at Session 3* ai 
percent at Session 4. 






Table B 






Mean Value of Workshop S( 


esslons as Rated by M-Cycle n Parents 




Session 2 


Session 3 


Session 4 


Mean 


WorthwhUeness 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


Interest 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


Value of Speakers 


3.00 


3,00 


3.00 


3.00 


Useful Ideas 
to try at home 


2.S3 


3.00 


3.00 


2.94 


Length of Meeting 


2.S3 


2.S6 


3.00 


2.90 


Mean Rating 


2.93 


2.97 


3.00 


2.97 



Notei In addition, all respondents at Sessions 2 and 3 indicated that they would 
recommend the meeting to a friend. 
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Table 20 

Mean Value ol Workshop Sessloni as Rated by Q-Cycle I Parents 





Session 2 


Sesssion 3 


Session * 


Mean 


WorthwhUeness 


2.91 


2.67 


2.60 


2.73 


Interest 


3.00 


2.92 


2.80 


2.91 


Value of Speakers 


3.00 


2,75 


2.60 


2.71 


Useful ideas 
to try at home 


2.00 


2.42 


2.20 


2.21 


Length of Meeting 


2.71 


2.58 


3.00 


2.76 


Mean Rating 


2,72 


2.67 


2.6$ 


2.68 


Notes In additlonf all r^pondents at Sessions 2, 
recommend the meeting to a friend. 


3, and *, indicated that they 






Table 21 






Mean Value of Workshop Sessions as Rated by Q-Cycle n Parents 




Session 2 


Session 3 


Session * 


Mean 


Worthwhileness 


2.f3 


3.00 


2.85 


2.93 


Interest 


3.00 


2.91 


2.93 


2.95 


Value of Speakers 


3.00 


2.91 


2.79 


2.90 


Useful ideas 
to use at home 


2.€4 


2.5* 


2.62 


2.60 


Length of Meeting 


2.37 


2.80 


2.79 


2.82 


Mean Rating 


2.83 


2.83 


2.30 


2.82 



Note: In addition, aU parents who responded, at Sessions 2 and 3, indicated that 
they would recommended the meeting to a friend. 

The contents of Table 18, 20 and 21 show that although parents overwhelmingly 

found the meetings to be worthwhile and interesting, they felt that they did not get 
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that many ideas to tak# home and try ©ut. This probably reflected the fact that at 
each workshop parents were given only one activity to try out at home after 
practicing It in the group. WhUe the activities might have been very useful, only 
one activity was presented at each session. In addition, the slight dissatisfaction 
expressed about the length of -fte meeting (see table IS, If, 21) Indicatei that 
parents liked what they got and wanted more of it. As one parent Indicated, at 
Session 4 "As usual, the time was to short," and another noted at Session 2, 'Time 
ran out too soon." 

Ratings of Workshops Activities. Tables 22 and 23 contain the mean parent 
ratings, on a scale of 3 (very useful) to 1 (not very useful) of the activities engaged 
in during each werkhop session. Separate tables are used for fall and spring cycles 
because the parent questionnaires differed slightly for each cycle. 

Tables 

Mean Ratings of Workshop Activities (Fall Cycle) 

SESSION 

M-Cycle I O-Cycle I 

2 3 * Mean 2 3 4 Mean 



high schools 


2.93 


2.83 


2.74 


2.83 


2.88 


2.91 


1.75 


2.51 


Talking to people from 
other organizations 


2.79 


2.80 


2.74 


2.77 


3.00 


2.50 


3.00 


2.83 


Talking with other parents 


2.88 


2.90 


2.38 


2.72 


2.56 


2.73 


2.60 


2.63 


Things we got to read 


3.00 


2.91 


2,57 


2.83 


2.89 


2.50 


2.25 


2.55 


Meeting in large groups 


2.69 


2.44 


2.57 


2.57 


2.36 


2.44 


2.50 


2,43 


Talking in the small group 


2.93 


3.00 


2.78 


2,90 


2.73 


2.83 


2.60 


2.72 


Asking questions 


2.15 


2.58 


2.56 


2.66 


2.78 


3.00 


2.60 


2.79 


Overall Rating 


2.87 


2.78 


2.62 


2.76 


2.74 


2.70 


2.47 


2.64 



Table 23 

Mmmn Ratings of Workshop Activities (Spring Cycle) 

SESSION 

M-Cycle n Q-Cyde II 

2 3* 2 1 i 

Getting information from speakers 3,00 3,00 2,90 3.00 2.^0 2.79 

Getting infomiatlon ^out career 

training for myself 2,67 3.00 2.70 2.72 2.J0 2.J0 

Things to read 2.13 2.16 2,90 2.72 2.6* 2.71 

Asking questions 2.S3 2.86 2.80 2.83 2.89 2.79 

Listening to other parents 3.00 2.86 2.10 2.72 2.91 2.69 
Talking with other parents In 

small groups 2.83 2.86 2.90 2.69 3.00 2.6* 
Practicing career planning 

activities in small groups 3.00 3.00 2,f0 3.00 2.70 2,50 

Overall Rating . 2.88 2.92 2.8* 2.81 2.79 2.66 

As can be seen from the tables» parents judged aU the activities as a little to 
very useful. Only one Item was rated not very useful at the fourth session by the 
Q-Cycle I group (i.e., talking to people from the high school). However, this 
probably was because the Item did not apply to that particular session although it 
was included In the questionnaire for ail sessions of the fall cycle. Also it can be 
observed that within each borough, the spring cycle was rated as more uieful on 
individual Items for each session than- the fall cycle. It is suggested that three 
factors may account for the difference. Flret, some adaptations In the program 
based on the experience of the first cycle may have Improved the quality of 
activities. For ejcample, speakers were more thoroughly briefed before 
presentations and trainers were given more formai career education instruction at 
seminars. Second, the rating form Itself was modified to reflect more accurately 
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the actual goali and content of the program. Finally, it may have been that the 
observation period of ipring traineri during the fall cycle facUitated their 
development ai parent group leaders and so was reflected in parent ratings. 

, Rating of Information & Skills Component. Tables 2*-27 contain the mean 
parent ratings, on a scale of 3 (learned a lot) to 1 (did not learn much) of ikiUs and 
information conveyed at each workshop session. 

Table 24 

Mean Ratings of Things Learned About at Each Session (M-Cycle I) 

. ^ . , Sessionj Se ssion 3 Session ^ Mean 

what the schools do for students — — — 

with special needs. 2,81 2.40 2.25 2.^9 



What other organizations can do 


2,50 


2,11 


2.63 


2,41 


Where to get help for chUd and 
family problems 


2.5* 


2.60 


2,75 


2,63 


How to work with other parents 


2.43 


2.70 


2.29 


2.47 


How to work with schools 


2.62 


2.55 


2.38 


2.52 


How to work with other 
organizations 


2.5S 


2.33 


2.50 


2.47 


Things I can do at home re? 
career development 


2.4S 


2.76 


2.56 


2.61 


What jobs are available for my child 


1.92 


2.45 


2.25 


2.21 


What traimng is needed lor jobs 


2.08 


2.60 


2.19 


2.29 


What business looks for in workers 


1.92 


2.30 


2.00 


2.07 


Overall Rating 


2.39 


2.48 


2.38 


2.42 
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Table 25 

Mean Ratings of Things Learned About at Each Session (M-Cycle II) 

Session 2 Sesilon 3 Session 4 Mean 



What th« schools do for students 
with special needs 


2.67 


3.00 


2.60 


2.76 


What other organizations can do 


2.33 


233 


2.50 


2.39 


Where to get help for diild and 
family problems 


2.67 


2.71 


2.60 


2.66 


How to work with other parents 


2.60 


2.1* 


2,*4 


2.39 


How to work with schools 


2.J0 


2.71 


2.50 


2.57 


How to work with other 
organizations 


2.50 


1.67 


2.50 


2.22 


Things I can do at home re; career 
development 


2.50 


2.86 


2.30 


2.72 


What Jobs are available for my chUd 


2.-50 


2.*3 


2.60 


2.51 


What training is needed for Jobs 


2.50 


2.*3 


2.60 


2.51 


What business looks for in workers 


1,50 


1.S3 


2.00 


l,7g 


Overall Rating 


2.ft3 


2.*1 


2.51 


2.*5 
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Table 26 

Mean Ratings of Things Learned About at Each Session (O-Cycle I) 





Session 2 


Session 3 


Session 4 


Mear 


What the sehoals do for students 
with special needs 


2.50 


2.^2 


2.25 


2.39 


What other organizations can do 


2.20 


2.33 


2.S0 


2.44 


Whsre td h^fn fnr ^HIIH sni4 

family problems 


2,^0 


2.64 


2.m 


2.48 


How to work with other parenti 


2.3S 


2.27 


l.SO 


2.15 


How to work with schools 


2.7S 


2.55 


2.40 


2.58 


How to work with ether 
organlzatloni 


2.30 


2.30 


2.80 


2.53 


Things I can do at home re; 
career development 


2.11 


2.€2 


2.89 


2.54 


What jobs are available for my child 


1.70 


2.64 


2.40 


2.25 


What training is needed for jobs 


2.00 


2.50 


1.90 


2.13 


What business looks for in workers 


1.50 


2.10 . 


2.25 


1.95 


Overall Rating 


2,l^l^ 


2.4i 


2.39 


2.43 
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Table 27 

Mean Ratingi of Thingi Learned About at Each Session (O-Cycle II) 





Session 2 


Session 3 


Session 4> 


Mean 


What the schools do for students 
with spaciai needs 


2.36 


2.63 


2.67 


2.70 


What other organizations can do 


2.50 


2.29 


2.75 


2.51 


Where to get help for child and 
famUy problems 


2.77 


2.S3 


2.91 


2.77 


How to work with other parents 


2.36 


2.67 


2.60 


2.54 


How to work with schools 


2.7f 


2.50 


2.55 


2.61 


How to work with other 
organizations 


2.57 


2,67 


2.75 


2.66 


Things I can do at honie res 
career development 


2.57 


2.63 


2,50 


2,57 


What Jobs are available for my child 


2.71 


2.22 


1.67 


2,20 


What training is needed for jobs 


2.fi4 


1.SS 


2.36 


2,30 


What business looks for in workers 


2.36 


1,71 


2.25 


2.11 


Overall Rating 


2.61 


2.31 


2.50 


2,33 



As the tables show, most parents felt that they learned the most about where 
to get help for their chUdren or family when they have problems, how to work with 
the schools to help their children, and about things to do at home to help their 
chUdren learn about their interests and abUitles regardlni career development. 
Many other parents also felt that they had learned a lot about what the schools do 
for students with special needs. Almost all parents felt they had learned the least 
about what business looks for in workers. 

Parent Perceptions of Trainer Sffeetiveness . During the spring cycle only, 
parents were asked to rate the effectiveness of tht small group activities, largely as 
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a function of trainer competence. Table 2S contains these ratinp based on a 3 
point scale (3=always, 2=sometlmes, lanever). 

T^le 28 

Mean Parent Ratlngi of the Small Group Process and Activities (Sprin| Cycle only> 

SESSION 

M-Cyde H Q-Cycle n 

2 3^ Mean I | 4 Meara 

Leader Ustened 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3. 00 

Leader gave everyone 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3-00 
a chance to speak 

Leader underitood 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.93 2.92 2.95 
parents concerns 

Leader of fered food 3.00 2.S6 3.00 2.9J 2.89 2.77 2 77 2 SI 

suggestions _ * ' 

There was a good 3.00 2.16 3.00 2.95 2.90 2.7? 2 77 2 82 
group feeling 

I was comfortable 3.00 3.00 3,00 3.00 2.91 2.79 2.85 2.8J 
speaking 

I understood what the 3,00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.71 2.*0 2 70 
leader talked about 

OveraU Rating 3.00 2.96 3.00 2.99 2.96 2.86 2.82 2.8g 



As the table shows most parents felt that the trainers were ilmest always 
effective leaders in the small group activities. They seemed to bt particularl>^ 
pleased with leaders' ability to listen and give everyone a chance to speak. Th« 
Manhatttan group, however, judged the leaders more positively thin the Queens 
group did. This tendency was probably due to the fact that some of the grou^ wer& 
led in Spanish in Manhattan and the higher ratings reflect the parents appreciatlork 
this adaptation. 
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Qpen^Efidad Questions* Parents were asked to indicita thon^ aipects of each 

workahap that they thought w^ere best about each meeting, those a^pectt that could 

have been improved, and also to Ust any question or needs for additEonal information 

that they had. Among the r^^ponses were the following repmenstiv^e commentss 

Best about todays nrieettrig 

"I learned about righta that I did not know ^©ut." 

'The emphasis on pafints attending and meeting with th^ teacheri*'^ 

'•The speakers- wUllngn^ to answer your questions In spite of the t^me 
fartor^'* 

*'The Information that the sp«^ers presented*" 
"Meeting people who hive tH^ Bmmm concerns*" 

"The speakers that had Inform a-Uon on high school special fclucati<3rfe," 

"Discussing somethin| impor^tont to me and finding out what my d^i^ghter 
wants to do with tii^ future ^jprised me," 

"Talking about the LE,P, anrf rights for parents and chUdreni" 

"I learned a lot about other ^wple with disabled children ^dgot Insight into 
special educationi*^' 

"Finding out ttiat it is legal for my chUd to stay in school until age ai and to 
see that the school is doing more for parents with dis^led childrefit'^ 

'Taking about my son with -rtne group." 

"The way a parent can help ir^ choosing a career for their children*'* 

"The small group session and discussing problems with other pirentii—.*' 

"I learned some of thi places that I can get help for my child if I n6»d It*" 



"I was made aware that I am Imposing what career I want lor my chEJd on 
him*" 

"Looking through the job pictures and expressing why would choose 

particular jobs," 

Tilings that c ould have be^n improved about today's rrtgatin^ 
Although most pirents indicated that everything was fine a-^ the meeting, 
some typical comments includeds 



"The group was too sm^L" 

"The date - being the eve of Thanksgiving." 

"ril be late for supper*" 

"Although the speakers ware excellent, the time they used up left a minimum 
for our (small group) meeting*" 

"Need to stay mere on the subject*" 

"The meeting was held on Martin Luther Klng'i birthday." 

"There was not enough time*" 

"Time ran out too soon." 

"As usual it was tee short*" 

'There wasn't enough infomatlen." 

Addi clona l Informatlen desired and suggestions 

^Ne^more Infermation about the way people come to make important career 
"What about the Wds who are not diploma bound?" 

"What about the mentally retorded? They ^re part of special education*" 

"I would like to have heard about specific careers for student and how thev 
can prepare for them*" ^ 

how ^ Pregram later, perhaps 5-7 p,m* or extend the time another half 

"Give more information about what schools can offer." 

"Keep it going as long as poisible." 

"Keep up the good work." 

"Services available In vocational training." 

Although particular personal concerns are reflected in many of thfiie 
comments, they also convey the generaUy positive response of parents to the 
program. Some parents seemed to favor the presentations by guest speakers, whUe 
others felt that the small group interactions were most beneficial. The major 



criticisms Indicated that parents wanted more of what the program was ottering, 
namely information and time to cansider it. 

Parents Closing Comments at Last Session. At the end of the last parent 
workshop sessionp tne parent were Mked to give their reactions to their experience 
of the program as a whole. The following commentSf coming from all districtSf are 
representative of their responsesi 

"Thank goodness for progrmms like thlso" 

learned so mudh from the train^s^ When I came to this country^ I dedicated 
myself to working witii my children. I didn't know my rights. If the school 
said to go here or go there^ I did lt» Now I know my rights and about services 
and I can teU other parents ^out them* I felt very good to be in this group." 

"Before I came here I only knew the history of my sonf but here I learned about 
the history of otfier children*" 

'These meetings have done m much for me. I didn't know anyrthing and now I 
know who to go to and where to go- I got so much information." 

"I liked the ^maU groups* It was more comfortable to talk there. I have 
trouble talking In big groups." 

"I wasn't aware that there are so many organizations for learning disabled 
children." 

'T learned a lot ^out job training* Fm a little sloWf but I read the material at 
home." 

"The meetings made me so much more aware. Pm going to help keep an eye on 
my son. I want to know his progress step by step, rm willing to puU him out 
of school and give him training now if necessary." 

"My son Is on the hon^r roU in his class. He's trying re^ hard. He likes to 
cook. He said he doesn't work, but he does. He does errands and sella papers 
^d participates in church activiti^ and helps the elderly." 

"More parents should benefit from this." 
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TMnriNG PAH12iTS AS GAMER mjGATOiS 



VALUATION J^OCT 

I. lOTROrogriON 

Thm ^lapomm of this Evaluatien Report is to provide e^rtemal 
avmluative dmtm oonoexnisg the ]^ojMt titlad "Tmlning Fmnts As 
Can^ Eduoators^** Ttd.m FrojMt, sponaoz^ hy the Canter for Adi^moed 
Study In Bducation (CASE)p Institute for Reera^oh and Osvelo^mt in 
OoGupatlonal Sduaatianp Gai^uate School and Ui^ vanity Center of the 
City University of New Yorit, \mM in opemtion diiring the Sohool Yeu 
1984*1985 with a staff oonslrting of E&vid Itot^^ Hasl^m Plsherp and 
EUm loolari, 

ThLm training p ro g ra m mm design^ to provide parmta of Special 
Education pupils with infonAtira and skills to assist their children 
prep^^ for cheers and emplo^rat* More specifioally, the ^oposapl 
Ahstmot stated timt the ^Moimt was developed to rarich the carew 
growth and deveiopment of jjuer>^ity hudicapp^ studrats on the junior 
high sohool level ^ tmlnlpg pLrant^t^y^ners usiz^ a t^ajjier^of^tminars 
model. This prooess was ravlsloned as a my to fill a major gap between 
home and school , and to forge strong worMng ralati^onships among 
collaborating community ^oups whose p^^onnel wwe trained. 

In operatlone4 tems, the ^ojwt t^dned represmtatives trom 
a cross section of oommunity ^^ups jjicluding paints in two cosmnmity 
sohool districts p using a seminar and praaticum model. Following an 
orientation sessionp five seminar sessions for t^rining trainers Mid 
and Ave praoticum sessions for trmlners to repUcate their training 
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with parents were held on a weekly altemat^ng haeiSy e.g« se^naf , 
week 2 1 pmctloiMp week 3f so an* 

During ttie practio™ apspaat of training p paient-tralnera c©n* 
ducted a series of parent education wori^Aops for par^ts whose handi* 
capp^ oUldren wen in ^mior high s^ool Speoial Education olasete 
for the neurole^eally impaired and/or motionally handicapped mainly » 
within the two selected districts. 

The Itolvereity staff assipied to training teought many strmgths 
and positives for Infusion into this parent-t^^ner pro^amj e.g. 
validated cont^tp saterialep and tw^hing strategias used successfully 
in prior y^rs when cenducting pilot/dOTonstration programs for training 
inner-aity parents as aa^^e;^ educator i trainj^g and a^erience from 
the areas of special eduaation and aueer counseling* In Editions 
cooperating tndnars consultants were drawn £xom raprasantatives 
of acmaiunity groups and jmlor hi^ school/Bttior hi^ school Spaaial 
Education and Mainstream perBonnal« 

Fivep twa«houf workshops were plaimad ajid araducted for parents 
who were rea^iltad u^ng tha following i^cantivesi 

!• Bilingu^ presratations as needed i 
2* Hesourca materials available in "both English and 
Spaniel 

3» StipTOd of $3.00 for each worfcahop to covar 
tran^ortation and othar arrases i 

4, Batysltting faciUtlas dmAng the worfcahop tlma, asd 

5. Gertiacata of conpletion ^v^ at an Awards Carenony, 
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A tao^UTO, pradueed in Fingl-i asd in Spanish p infomation 
oonseming training BtaJ'f p resoittee parsonnalp pa^ioi^tisg agencies, 
and objretives ralatad to pM«itol partioipation in tha workahops* 
AcQozdi^ to ttie teoehittep ^ participating la the woAahopSp pEMnts 
would better pr^az^ tci 

» Help their childrsa develop positive attitudes 

tOimrd HO A. 

# Help their tfiiltean considar thair interest e and 
ahilitias whan making career choices « 

# Halp thair cMl^ra imderstand aaploynant r^uira- 
maatSp Job dutiasp and responsibilities^ 

# Halp their chiltoen to get information on oareers 
iM whi^ they nay interested « 
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II* EVALUATim D^IGN 

In d©eipiing tMs Eraiuation, euomtiva and fox^tlve evaiuative 
aodalitiee ware coneideMd as ProJeQt intaivmtions. It was Meo^iead 
that susmatlve eTOluation has as its pvimm^ gori mtiag of participantep 
Jud^sg t^d.nar/eansult«it alfectlvmase, and coaparisg aurrto^im 
ODntent. To be truly mn ^d to tha taaahl^ and learning prooessaa, 
avaluation must take plaoa nat only at tha teraination' of thasa 
pMoesseSp hut also while toay are sttll aallaahle and amanahle to 
ohMgep adaptation^ and moflifioation* Thus, foroatlve evmluation 
date meat the oritaria of an in-pMoess intervantion* 

Formative evaluation intervOTes ditfing the participant's formtion 
periodp not whan the process is daesed to he aomplata« Foraativa 
avaluation pinpoints araas of eonaarn so that imiediata and suteec[uant 
tr ainin g aan he iaade mora ralavantp pertlnant, affeotivep and beneficial. 
In sua, the primary pi^poea of famative ohsarvatlons is to dataalsa 
how wall a givan leamlng ta^ has haen SMterad and to defina the 
part of tha task stiU to ha mastered. By so doJjag, tha parfciolpant- 
laaner Md tha trainer foaus upon tha ^eaifla laamlng naoessary 
for approaahas to mastary* 

Summatlve, as oppasad to formativa evaluation , usually serves to 
dooumant the suaoass or failure of a proJeot« In most instanaesp it 
ftequently aomas too late to impMt on tha pmotiaas of t^B progr^ 
as thasa p»Gtioes are "teing avaluatad. At times , ;^tratlally affaotiva 
prognms a^e Jattlsonad haaause av^uative InfonBatlon and raoommndations 
for ohMge are providad too late to impact on a prognm. Ottmif hy 
only using a summtlve approach, a ^od pro^^m must imlt for its 
first rapllcatlon to achieve excellrac^. On the other hand, fomative 
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evaltatioa seel^ to provide ongoing viJida^on of pMposed plans and 
aatii^tiea aj^ong with aoiirsa ooCTectio^ in order to fflasdmsa the 
suoaess of a projeet. 

Wisn tMs Oensultant mde fent^ into tha Brojeot, formative 
©valuatdon data had alrea^ been oollaotedp irtiiah had tern used ^ 
tCT>lTi#rB ajid Q^^dtants on an ongoing hasis to ssaks ahao^eSt adapta-* 
timsy and aodifi^tiora to flit putloi^nta' training needs mora 
cloealy. 

This Qonaultant fflilnrt. a Mstoileai parapeatlve of the Project 
as a result of the foUoi^gi 

1. Ferus^ of dooiramts oonoemiz^ toe teojeat, 
mmgm PiOTo^i Atetraat, racruitiarat troohuMp 
semlnar/pn^ti» i^andasf 

2. Gemination of l\^uation Fomm 1111 ad out 'ty 
partloipmta who att^ded past training sessions, Md 

3» Consultations with feojeot administator who 
provided verbal oonarmation with added insights 
oonoarning tl» ovemll philosophy , mtlon^e, 
goalsp md obJaQtlves of the pro^^Ji. 

In Edition p this Gonsid^tant oWMnad a ourrmt and first-hand 

obsewation of the Itojeot byi 

1, AttMding samlnai^ for tradners and praatlaa 
sessions with tsarmts held at mLoh of tha 
two district s^tssi 

Zm Asalyring user feed'teok presented ©rally at 

aaoh session attradad ^ trid,nWB ajid/or parratsi 

3# Hol ding info^^^. convarsatlons with train ars 
as^or parents to detemine the laval of satls- 
feotion i^th the ftcojaotp and 

4* Gonstilting and/or Interviewiiig trainers and/or 
consultants who oonductad maetings attended 
by tMs Evaluator# 
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This E va l uat ion Report Mpresents, therefore ^ a distmation of 
pr ima^ and saoondaiy sQuroeSi both fomativa sad sunnativep fTOsi whioh 
a statement of prop^Q effaetiveaess can be nade. It appears to this 
Bvalmtor that the Jrojeot was vmi^ effaative in that it responded to 
a prassing naad Md axempU.fied sipiiaeant positive aspects, Speeiftc 
positive as^ots of toa ftoJaot*s dasi^ and implamMtation will be sat 
forth in tha Summry^ Conclusions ^ and Reoomratotions s^iaat of thie 
Report . 



ill. SmmARY. CONCLl^IONS. Am ^OI^^ATICNS 



It ie tha opinion of this Emluator that the Project taom as 

"Twining ^arots As Cweer Mu^tora" ras axemplMy. A "baJcer's 

dozen" of spsoifl.c exajaples of positive espeots of the pTOjeot's 

desi^ and i^lemsntation are as follows i 

1* Thm Fvoimt re^^nded to a oritioal nead felt 
hy parmts of Speaial Muoation pupils in 
Juolo^ high sohools for assistanoe in prepanng 
these ahildrm for oarears and employnantf 

2. The ftojaot's modal ooncantrated on developing 
parsnt*tn4ner l^danhlp and advoaacy tfcllls 
that trainers transmittad la praotlaa to 
parmts of Spaaial Eduaation pupils, 

3. The ^ojaot mda linkages with sohool persomal 
In two dlstrlotSi as wall as with panonnel 

in Qomimity^haaad or^nlgatlo^ p thus inaraaslng 
the aapaUlltles of aomnimlty groups and parant 
Qo^dtions to tofluenoe s^ool pro-ams that 
promote ouear education for handicappad youth 
as a msans to facilitata the transition from 
school to the "world of worit." 

^. Cuisrtculm for tha Project was plannad on a 
deveiopmeatalp sequantlalp and o^^nlzad taais* 
Bach session's cunlculum appMrad In outUna 
forsn as a duplicate flyar rtilch was distributed 
to participants hafore tha sasslon ^g^, 

J, Rasourca materi^s for ^strihution to the 
participants ware carafuUy saluted for their 
practicality p pertinancep and MadaMlltyt 

6. Univawlty staff mamhers and consultants ware 
asqiOTts with tr aini ng 3^ appropriate dlsclpHnasp 
as well as ralavant ^^eaenca* They ex*)rclsad 
leadership in^ "Idually and collectively to 
provide saminar prasratatlons trtilch reprabsnted 
ma it lmi i m competence and contrasting Irader^ilp 
styles » Dicing pncticim sessions p thay ohservad 
Md monltorad the iMdar^ilp behavior of parant* 
tralnew to provide substance for latar feedtaak 
and training « 
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7* Hefroshaente were ineluded at eessions for a 
VMlety of reasons « Fbr s^^aple, sarvl^ food 
at the b^innlng ©f a sasuon sat an infoCTal 
and practicai aetl^ty to atQaomodate lateoamars, 
to refreeh ptttlei^nts who Mfht othexwlea have 
missed some food intake in ordur to ba preaent 
from 3ty^ to 3tJ0 p»a,, and to tulld a cUmata 
of trust and mpport* 

S, Sassion presen-tetions iAoludjad a diveMity of 
teaching apprwi^es wMeh racognised Individtaal 
dlif ericas In Isarnlng styles* Session appTOaahaa 
inoludad didaotte pMSOTtations, as^eriratl^ 
^tlvitieSp questions and answerSt role playingp 
"loa hreakerSp" and opra-andad diaous^on startlers . 

9. Session prasMtationa utiJisad a variety of 
group-woift fozsata, iM^m^^ff^oiip eassionSp for 
a»mplap \isad toe Girola taolmiqua* Saiall-group 
activitlas w«e provided^ for waaplep with 
©pportmiitiaa for a qpoka^arson to raport to 
tha large ^oup. In this way, oH?ortiaitiaa were 
prei^dad pMtialpants* irMying lavela of comfort 
at responttng in d^dSp triads, groups of 4 or 5, 
and tha full Circle* 

10* ftovisiQn waa mada to make non«-I^U.ah-»ap^ild,ng 
pMWita feel at ^taa* P^aantatlons at par^ta' 
saaaions wara made in hoth Biglirii and Spmiah* 
Jii addltionp materials wa» prep^ad for a hiUngual 
audience, 

11. Peedhadc from teoject "uaers" was ohtrin^ and 
utlUeed in an o^oing way for planning of future 
sessions i i^djag changes and modifflcationap and 
prepira^g for Ititwa repliMptlon* 

12* Tha ft^Jact utiHgad mlidatad content p materials p 
taadW^ atat^les, and principles such as "pears 
teacUng pears" deemed auocessfi^ in prior yeajm 
whw conducting other pilot/damonstratlon pro^mma 
for tndning Imer^ity paruts aa rareer educators r 

13* Parrots w^a olTered incentivea for the piuposes 
of TOczmtmmt ana ratantionp a.g* stipmd of 
$5»00 for eacA worie^op to cover traniportation 
Md other ej^ensesi ha^alttLng faciUtieai 
certificate of con^letion at an Awards Geremony. 
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Rsoommentotions which are the outcon© of the ^oject ^eei 
1» RepUoation of the feojeot la adtttional 

Sahool ^mtTLotm thMUghout New Yorfc Gltyp 
2* Desigaation of the two S^ool W^ataciots ohoeen 

far 198^198j as fallow-up rites for 1985-1986 

to detemine the impact of tha K^ajeat, 
jm CoUfy the content p materials » and proasse ueed 

^ this ftojeat to facilitate rapHcation, 
4* Develop a pMant-trainar's Manual, 
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TRAINING PARENT-TRAINES AS CAREBR EDUCATORS 



Evaluatign Report 

!• Introductian 

The pufpasa of this evaluation report Is to provide internal evaluative data 
concerning the Project titled "Training Parent-Traineri as Career Educators." This 
pro]ect| sponsored by the Center for Advanced Study in Education (CASE)f Institute 
for Research and Development in Occupational Education, Graduate School and 
University Center of the City University of New York (CUNY) operated during the 
School Year 19S5-1986 (the project's second year) with a staff consisting of 
Or« David Katz, Ms# Roslyn Fisher, and Ms^ Ellen Icolari. 

Historically, the project in its present phase evolved from many earlier 
pilot/demonstration programs, field tested by CASE personnel, In tiie training of 
urban parents as career educators for their special education youngsters. For 
almost a decade, CASE staff gathered and validated curriculum ^ mater ialS| and 
teaching techniques which were effective for training parents of special education 
pupils in selected junior/senior high schools of tfie New York City Public School 
program. The program model presently in use represents, tiierefore, a distillation of 
over si% years' successful experience in the field of career education and training 
for parents of children with handicapping conditionsp particularly in terms of pre- 
adolescents and adolescents^ 

This training program was designed to provide parents of special education 
pupils with information and skills to assist their children prepare for careers and 
employment* More specifically, the Proposal Abstract stated that the project was 
developed to enrich the career grow th and development of inner-city students with 
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harwdicippini corifelitions on the jumior high school levei by training parent-trainers 
using a trainer*of-3i*traineri mod^l. This process was envisioned as a way to fill a 
major pp betwe^^n homi and i^shool, and to forge strong working relationships 
among collabera<iBing oomriiiinity gr»'©ups whose personnel were trained* 

In oper %tlMB«al terms, tht pr^^ject trained representetives from a cross section 
of comriiunity groioups inclydini pivents in four community school districtSi using a 
seminar and pr^^^ticum fnodaU Following an orientation sessioni five saminar 
sessions for tralnlOng trainers and five practlcum sessions for trainers to replicate 
their training wjtlsh parents were Fheld of a weekly alternating baslsi e»g.| saminar 
week t^voipractlcu^um9 waekthraei ^^nd no oni for a total of 11 sessions. 

During the pioracticum aspect of trainings parent-trainers conducted a series of 
parent ducition ^workshops (or pan^ents whose children with handicapping conditions 
were in juniar hl|rt;h school ipecial • education classes for the neurologically impaired 
and/or ifootionally^ handicapped miM.inlyt within the four selected districts^ 

Thi Univar^haty staff isslgneiS to training brought many strengths and positives 
for infuslen irito th#iis parant-trsini^ program, e.g., validated content, matarialsi and 
taachini strat^i^g* rs usad iuc^sessfully in prior years when conducting 
pilot/denionstratioion pFOgrifni for training inner-city parents as career aduca torsi 
training and exp^flTlanca f rofii the ^^mreas of special education and career counseling. 
In addition, coaperft-^atlng tralnirs an»*d consultants were drawn from representatives of 
cornmunlty groups m and junior high m school/senior high school spacial education and 
mainstreim persMtrineU 

Pivi, two-ho»^ur workshepi wtera planned and conducted for parents who were 
recruited using the ^ f ollowln| incenteivass 

U SUinguaJ g presantatlons as ^ ^aedadi 
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2. Resource materials available In both English and Spaniihf 

3. Stipends of $J«00 far each workshop to oover transpot^tation and other 
expenses! 

Babysitting facilities during the workshop timep arid 
5. Certificate of completion given at an Award Ceremony. 
A brochure^ produced in English and in Spartishy gave informatian concerning 
training staff p resource personnely parllcipating agen^lesp and objectives related to 
parental participation in the workshopSi According to the bL^o^chure^ bf participating 
in the workshops^ parents would be better prepared to help their chlltfri^ni 
o to develop positive attitudes toward work. 

o to consider their interests and ibilities when making career choices^ 
o to understand employment requlrementsi job dutieSy and responsibilities. 
^ o to get information on carears In which they may be interested. 
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II. Eva^uatien Peilgn 

In ^tesigning thli t^aluttion^ aumnnativt and formative evaluative rT^adalitiis 
were conaidared as project Interventions, It wai rec^gniztd that ^uarimmtlvt 
evaluation has as iti prlrinary goal rating of particlpantSi Judging trainar/consultint 
tf fectivenesSf and compaurlng currlculunri content. To be truly an aid to the reaching 
and laamlng proceisis, evaluation murt take place not only at the termir^atlon of 
these pr^cessesp but also while tt^ay a^e still malleable and amenabla to changii 
adaptations and modifica^^ioni Th^Si for^matlve avaluatian ^^ta meet the cr^lteria of 
an in-process intervantiori. 

Formative evaluation Intervenes during tiie participant's formation period, not 
whan the process is dtamed to be complete* Formative ev^mluation pinpoli^ts areis 
of concern so that immediate and subsequent training can made more relevant, 
pertinant^ effective) and benaficimli 3n lumi the prlmsry^ purpose of formative 
obsarvatisris is to diterrfmlne how well m given learning tsa^ has been mait^red and 
to define -thm part of th^ task still to be mastered. By so doing, the psrKicipant^ 
learner and the trainer focus upon the specific learning n^c^ssary for approaches to 
mastery* 

Summative, as opposed to formative evaluationi usumlly servei to document 
the success of failure of m project. In nnost instances. It Jpequintly comes ^oo late 
to have impact on the practieas of ^he program as th^^ practices ar^ being 
evaiuatad. At times, potintially eHactiye programs are jattisoned becaust 
evaluative information mnd recommindatlons for changa mre provided too late. 
Often, by only using a summative approach, a good progrmrrm must wait for Its first 
repiication to achieve excallence. On the other hand, f onti&^lve eyaluation aaeks to 
provide ingoing validation of pr^poitd plans and activities along with course 
correctSor« in order to majKimiie th^ suc«is of a project. 
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When this ^valuator made entry into the projeetp some fi^rmatiye evaluation 
data had already immn collected, which had been used by trainers and consultants on 
an ongoing basis to make changesp adaptations, and modifications to fit participants' 
training needs more closely# 

This evaluator gained historical and current ^rspectlves for the project as a 

result of the followlngi 

U Perusal of documents concerning the projectp e#g*. Proposal Abstractj 
recruitment brochure, seminar /practAca agendasi 

2. Examination of evaluation forms filled out by trainers and participants who 
attended training sessions, and 

3. Consultations with the project administrator and staff members who 
provided verbal confirmation witii added insights concerning the overall 
philosophy, rationale, goaisi and objectives of the program. 

TTiis evaluation report represents^ therefore, a distillation of primary and 

secondary sources, both formative and summatlve, from which a statement of 

program effectiveness can be made. It appears to this evaluator that the project 

was very effective in tiiat it responded to pressing needs and eKempUfled significant 

positive aspects. 
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III. Flndlngsi A Capsule View Evaluation 



A "baker^s doMn" of speelfic axamples of positive aipects of the project's 
design and implemenfatlDn are presented here, Subiaquent sections of this 
evaluation will present data to support these e%amplesi> which are testimony to tha 
exemplary natui^ of this program* 

1. Tha projact responded to a critical need felt by parants of special 
education pupils in jUhlor high schools for asslstence in praparing these 
childs'an for careers and mmploymmritt 

2. The projact's modal concantrated on daveloplng parent--tralnar leadarship 
and advocacy skills that trainers transmlttad in practlca to parents of 
spacial education pupllsii 

3. Tha projact made linkages with school personnel in four districtS| as well as 
with personnel in community*^baKd organizationsp thus increasing the 
capabilities of community groups and parent coalitions to Influence school 
programs that promote caraar aducation for youth wltii handicapping 
conditions as a means of facilitating the transition from school to the 
"world of work*'- 

Curriculum for tha project was planned on a davelopmental, saquantiali and 
organizad basis. Each session^s curriculum appaarad In outline form as a 
duplicated flyer which was distributed to participants before the session 
began* 

5* Resource materials for distribution to the participants were carefully 
selacted for their praeticalltyi ^rtinance, and readability, 

6* University staff members arid consultants were experts with training In 
appropriate dlsciplinaSf as well as relevant experience. They axarcisad 
leadarship individually and collectivaly to provide seminar presentations 
which reprasanted maximum competence and contrasting leadarship styles. 
During practicum sessions^ they ©bservad and monitored tha leadership 
behavior of parent-trainers to provide substance for later feedback and 
training. 

7. Rafreshments ware included at sessions for a variety of reasons. For 
example^ serving food at the beginning of a session set up an informal and 
practical activity to accommodate latecomers, to refresh participants who 
might otherwise have missed some food intake in order to bm present from 
3i30 to 5:30 p.m.^ and to build a climate of trust and rapport. 

S. Session prasantatlons included a diversity of teaching approaches which 
recognized individual differences In learning styles. Session approaches 
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kwkm^ ^^aactlc praMritations, experiential activitlei, questioni and 
irfiswe J, pimymgf "Ice bremkarSi" and Dpen-^nded discussion starters. 



% sloii |. ^ntoWons utlUied a variety of group-work formats. Large- 
pe^l^fii, for examplep used the Circle technique. Small^group 
a^tiviti« Wi« proyided, for es^ample, wltfi oppof tunities for a 
sp^kes^riOT ^ report to the large group* In this way, opportunities were 
jtrgvld^ ptr^cipants' varying levels of comlort at responding in dyads, 
i^^ia^p ff^^um of four or live, and the full Cirele. 

Tf^-r^mn wat made to make non^EngUsh-speaking parents feel at ^ase. 
F:er^ntaftlons at parents' Msslons were made in both English and Spanlih. 
vf#^n, materials ware prepared for a bilingual audience. 

Fte^liack from project "u»rs" was obtained and utillzad in an ongoing way 
for planning of future sessions, making changes and modifications, and 
prepsfing for future replication* 

The project ytilized validated cohtent, materials, teaching strategies, and 
principles such as "peers teaching peers" deemed successful in prior years 
whan conducting other pllot/damonitration programs far training inner-city 
parents as caraar educators. 

Parents were offered incentli^#s for the purposes of recrultmant and 
ratentlon, e.g., stipend of $5.00 for each workshop to cover transportation 
and othar expanses; babysitting; facilitlesi certlflcata of complation at an 
Awards Ceremony* 
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IV, EvaluatlQn MethodoloEv 

The avalumtion design, outlined in the proposal, describes a fDrmative and a 

summative evaluation of the Project's goalSi actlvltlesp and outeomest In order to 

respond to the conditions of the evaluation design, instruments were developed lor 

the collection of pre-test and post-test data on both Fall and Spring trainers. In 

addition, pre* and post-survey data were collected from parent participants in both 

cycles, as well as paper/pencil ratings from parents at the end of workshops 

conducted for sessions 2, 3p and 4» 

A. Development of Evaluation Instruments and Procedures 

At the outset of this project period, staff members conferred to review 

and refine avaluatipp instrumants and techniques used the previous year, 

and to develop new procedures. The following measurement instruments 

were the products of the consultatiansi 

1* Trainer Pre-Surveys These forms were developed to generate 

demographic data about the trainers (e*g* professional background). In 

addition^ the exent of trainers' erganixmtional inv^i^lvement was 

measured, as well as their attitudei, knowledge, and skills related to 

parent education. Trainer pre^surveyi: were completed at the beginning 

of the Fall training cycle for the following purpoeeii 

o to provide Information about the trainers' previous experience; 

o to supply data concerning ttie participating school districtf 

o to give' baseline data by which to determine the project's 
impact on trainers' self-preceptions of "ttieir parent education 
leadership potential and ability in the field of career 
development, and 

o to determine the extent of change in terms of 
individual/organisational involvement with career development 
activities. 
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2. Trainer pQst-Survevs = This form, also known as the Trainer 
P^iiowup Suryey, was conitructad primarily to assess the impact of 
training on the attltudei, knowledget and perlormaftee of trainers as 
group leaders of parents In career aducation activities* Parsonal 
impact questions were included to assess changes In competence 
through trainers' self-perceptions of group leadership- In addition,, 
feedback was requested about tiie training program's affectiveness and 
quality for ti\e purpose of obtaining qualitative data to be used In 
planning future training programs^ 

Another post-survey for trainers was designed for trainers who 
observed in the Fall cycle and participated actively as trainers during 
ttke Spring* This survey Included similar material developed for Fall 
trainerSf plus assessment of training impact during the participant- 
observer stage* 

% Parent Pre-Surveys — The off Jclal title of tills pra-test measure was 
"Parents As Career Educatorsi Survey*" Thm assessment Instrument 
Wild designed for a Junior high scliool parent population as a 
mea$uremant of parents' knowledge of and attitudes about special 
education prior to workshop attendance. All parents ware given survey 
forms, available in both English and Spanish,^ at the first workshop 
session* 

^^* Parent Post-Surveys — These forms (Parents as Career Educators: 
End of Program Survey) includad statements designed to maasure 
attitudinal and knowledge changes of parents related to "Mlf* and 
children, based on program particlpaton. The surveysj which were 
dlitributad at the final workshop session, ware essentially the same as 
the pra-survey Instruments. 
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5, Parent End^of^Session^Ratings ~ These evaluative forms were 
daiigned to elicit qualitative data from parents concerning the 
effectiveness of sessions 2, 3, and Parents were asked to rate these 
sessions In terms of content usefulnessi learning gains, and group 
dynamicsp for example, at the end of the time specified for the 
meeting* 

6. Trainer^Observer Guides for Focused Observation This instrument 
was devised by project staff to provide trainer*observers with a 
learning tool for improving leadership skills through observations of 
parent concerns, group dynamics, and group leadership techniques. The 
format of this instrument required trainers to focus tiieir observations 
on specific aspects of group interaction and leadership style. 
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Y* pistrict DemQgrmphy 

The project^ during its saeond yeari was conducted in four districts of the New 
York City Public School System — two districts in Fall If S5| two distiicts In Spring 
1986 — as foUowai 

f all Cycle 

District 13 ^ Brooklyni 
District 23 Brooklyn. 

Spring Cycle 

District 15 Brooklyni 
District If Brooklyn* 

Each participating school district had distinctive characteristics which 

influenced the nature of concerns and attitudes expreased among parentsi thus, 

trainers and project staff had to change, modify, and adapt workshop offerings to 

"match" these respective community needs and differences. A brief demographic 

statement concerning each of the participating districts is given in the following 

paragraphs. 

Table 1, which appears on ttie following page, describes District 12 and 23, 
participants during the Fall 1985 Cycle, in terms of ethnic composition, geographic 
location, socioeconomic status, and type of housing. Table" 2 on page 13 presents 
data on the same characteristics for District 15 and If, program participants in the 
Spring of If 86. 

Although all four districts are located In Brooklyn, it is apparent that the 
communities possess distinctive geographic and sociological characteristics. These 
neighborhood attributes are reflected In the socioeconomic conditions which 
determine, for example, the prevalent type of housing units. Districts 13 and 15 
appear to have the most variability in income with a solid uppef-mlddle class, on the 
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one handj and a large low-low income group, on tiie other* This dichotomy in incomr 
level li clearly obaervabie in District 13^ where cooperative and condominium luxury 
high-rise dwelings co-exiit with low- and middle-income public housing 
accommodations. 



TABLE 1 
Dsmogrmphlc Date 
District 13 and 23 

Fall, 1985 



L Ethnic CompQstlon (by %) 
Asian 
Black 
Hispanic 
Indian 
Whita 
Total 



DISTRICT 13 



0.7 
S0.7 
16.9 

0.0 

100.0 



DKTRICT 23 



0*2 
81.1 
1S,5 
0*0 
0.2 
lOOVO 



2. Geographic L^atlon 



Northwestern Brooklyn 
(Brooklyn Heights/ 
Bedford Stuyvarsant) 



Central/Eastern Brooklyn 
(Browrisvllle/^st New 
York) 



3. Soclaeconomic S'tetus 



Upper Middia and 
Low-low 



Middle-middla and 
Low-low 



4. Housing 



1- and 2-famlly unitsi 
Low- and Middle-income 
public houiingi 
3-10-famlly apartmenti. 
Cooperative and 
condominium units 



1-and 2^family unitsf 
Low- and Mlddla-incoma 
public housing and 
3-lO-family unitii 
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TABLE 2 
Damographic teta 
Districts 15 mnd 19 
Sprkig 1986 



DISTRICT Jg * DKTRICT ag' 

Etiinlc Compostten (by %) 

Asian 3.i 2*3 

Black 2ia *7.3 

Hispanic 59*1 *5*0 

Indian 0.0 0*1 

White 16^ 5.1 

Total 100.0 lOd/0 



Geographic LoCTtlon Cobble Hill/Park Sourth Eastern Brooklyn 

Slope/Suniet Park (Canarsie/New Lots) 



Socioeconomic Status Upper Middle and Middle-middle and 

Low-low Low-low 



Housing (types of) 1- and 2-family unitsf U and 2-fmmily unitsi 

Low- and middle-income Low- and middle-mcome 

public housings and public housing, and 

3- 10-family apartment 3^10-family units 
units 
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VL Findingsi A Detailed View 
A* Parant Pre^Survayi 

1. Fall Cycle This survey was adminlitared to the parents of 
Districts 13 and 23 at the beginning of the first workshop session held 
for each group respectively. Survey forms were available in both 
English and Spanish. 

When ^is measure of parents' knowledge of and attitudes about 
special education, prior to workshop attendance, was analyzed, the 
following findings emerged, as shown by Tables 3, and 5, on pages 15, 
I6j and 17. (Copy of form used for data gathering ap^ars in the 
Appendix,) 

Table 3 indicates that parents from District 23 had a slightly better 
pre-knowledge and understanding of special education law and 
procedures than those from District 13 (mean 53*8 v* 52,5). Except for 
the item "get child to tell me about likes and dislikes," less tiian half of 
the parents in both districts admit to "often" performing special 
education activities with or for their children (Table 1^). Pre^test data 
concerning parental attitudes/beliefs concerning individuals with 
handicapping conditions (Table J) reveal that parents from District 13 
seem mere tolerant and accepting than those from District 23 (mean 
77.3 v. 69.7). 



TABLE 3 

Pmrentt' Knowledge and Un&retonding of Speclai 
Eduation Law And Procedures 
True^alse Correct Items by District* 
FaU 198 J 



Distt'lct 



^reni 



CORRECT ITEMS 
No. % 



13 



23 



Perfect Score = 10 



1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



6 
2 
7 
6 

5 
3 
8 
4 
6 

3 

6 
7 
6 
8 

6 



60.0 
20.0 
70.0 
60.0 

50.0 
30.0 
SO.O 
40.0 
60.0 
*0.0 
30.0 
40,0 
60.0 
70.0 
60.0 
SO.O 
60.0 
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52.5 



53.8 



ERIC 



TABLE* 
^renti' ^esent/Firaire ^^c:^l 
Eduction Actiylties — fte-Test 
Dtotticte 13 and 23 
FaU 1915, N^lf 



Often 

Item Ho % 

Work with school 

to plan ehlid's lEP 1 5.3 

Go to schoors 

pmrent meeting 3 ' 15,8 

Make suggeition 
child's schooling 
after 3,H.S. 21 A 

Go to community 
organizationi to 

get help 2 10,5 

^^H^n about special 
rights because of 
disability 7 36*S 

Show child books & 

magazines about 

careers 9 ^7*4 

Get child to tell 

me about likes & 

abilities 13 68,4 

Talk to people 
about fight kind 
of job for my 

child 6 3h6 

Think about the 
kind of job my 
child could do 
when school is 

finished 9 47*4 

Learn about dlf« 
|nt programs 
|#S» that would 
ist for my 
child 8 42.1 




Sometimes 
No % 



10.5 



26.3 



RESPONSE 
Not Often 
No % 



10.5 



U7,it 1 



21.1 1 



5.3 



2 10.5 3 15.8 



7 36.i 2 10.5 



5 26.3 2 10.5 



ft 21.1 2 10.5 



ft 21.1 2 10.5 



10.5 



5.3 



5 26.3 0 0.0 
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Plan To No/No Answer 
No % No % 



10 52.6 



31.6 



10 52.6 0 



7 36.8 1 



ft 21.1 1 



ft 21.1 0 



0 0.0 



26.3 1 



15.8 



26.3 1 



21.1 



0.0 



0.0 



5.3 



5.3 



0.0 



0 0.0 



5.3 



10.5 



5.3 



ERIC 



TABLE 5 

ftrenn' Atti'bides/Beltefs CorKeming 
bidividvls witii ftendlaipplng C^dlticns — Pre-Test 
DIsagres/Agree Items by Disttict* 
FaU 1983 



CORRECT rTEMS 
No. % 



Mean 



I? 



23 



1 

2 
3 
* 
5 
6 

1 
2 
3 
^ 
3 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



3 
10 
10 
9 
9 
10 

10 
6 
8 
7 
8 

10 
7 
8 
8 
7 
7 
6 



27.3 

90.9 

90.9 

81.8 

81.8 

90.9 

90.0 
54.6 
72.7 
£3.6 
72.7 
90.9 
63.6 
72.7 
72.7 
63.6 
63.6 
5*.6 



77.3 



69.7 



Perfect Score = 11 
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* Parent^End^Qf^Sf.^ssiQn Ratings 
L Fall Cycle ^ These ratings were designed primarily to measure parent 
attitudes and knowledge* In addition, they reflect trainer effectiveness, as 
well as the usefuiness and practicality of workshop content* Parents were 
asked to complete rating forms at the end of sessions 2, 3, and 4, thus 
providing "user feedback" cencefning positive and negative aspects of 
individual workshop presentations for modification and change of content, 
activities, and trainer presentation* (The first and the last workshops were 
used for completing pre- and post-survey instruments.) Parents responded 
very favorably to the three workshop Msslons, In general* Table 6, on the 
following page, presents the mean overall ratings concerning the value or 
worthwhileness of the sessions on a 3-point scale (3 m very good, 
2 s somewhat good, 1 m not very goodp) 

As shown in Table 6, respondents were enthusiastic about the workshop 
in terms of qualities designated as "wofthwhileness," and "value of 
speakers," and "interesting." On the other hand, they did not rata the 
"useful career ideas" which they tried out at home as highly. The mean 
ratings for "meeting length" contained some expressed dissatisfaction 
because sessions were regarded as being "too short." In other wordSj 
respondents liked what the workshops offered and wanted more time for 
participation* 

Tabla 7, on page 19, shows mean ratings, on a 3-point scale (3 = very 
useful, 2 = a little useful, 1 ^ not very useful) of the activities included in 
each of the workshop sessions evaluated (2, 3, and 4). 
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TABLE & 

Mean Value of Worktop Sesaloni Rated by ^ren-te 
FaU If §5, Distrlca 12 and 23* 

Item 

Item 2 1 * 3-5essiQn Mean 



Worthwhileneis 


2.U 


2.61 


3.00 


2.12 


Interest 


2,92 


2.71 


2.92 


2.87 


Value of Speakers 


2.S* 


2.65 


3.00 


2.83 


Useful Career Ideas 


1.52 


2.91 


2.77 


2.40 


Meeting Length 


2.52 


2.70 


2.31 


2.51 


^ssion Mean Rating 


2.53 


2.73 


2.80 


2.69 


Size of N 


23 


23 


13 





*100 parcent of reipondants at all thraa seiiioni indicated that they 
would recommend the meeting to a friend* 

Although the mean ratings prasanted in Table 7 indicata tha 
raspondants were ovarwhelmingly positive regarding all workshop rated 
itemsi they ware most fayorabla to thraa activities, i*e., . * infofmation 
from speakers" (2.S9), . . questions about my own, child" (2.S2)p and 
"practicing carear planning activities In the small group" (2.12). TTia least 
favorabia rating (2«60) was givan to the category "gatting information 
about training and caraars that might be usafui for mysalf ." 
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TABLE? 

Mean Ratings by ^rentt of Worktop Activities 
Fall BBS, Districts 13 and 23 



Session Number Item 3-Session 



Item 


2 


3 




Mear 


Getting information from speakeri 
to help my child 


2.S8 


2.87 


2.92 


2.89 


Getting inform ation about training 
and careers that might be umtul 
for myself 


2.W 


2.7* 


2.62 


2.60 


Getting things to read 


2.56 


2.61 


2.77 


2.65 


Asking questions about my own child 


2.92 


2.70 


2.85 


2.82 


Listening to other parents talk 
about tiieir children 


2.76 


2.*8 


2.92 


2.72 


Talking with other parents in the 
small group about our ex^rlences 
on the "homework" 


2.72 


2.61 


2.92 


2.75 


Practicing the career planning 
activities in the small group 


2.SS 


2.65 


2,92 


2,82 


Session Mean Rating 


2,74 


2.67 


2.85 


2.75 


Size of N 


25 


2$ 


13 




Table S, on the following 


page, presents tiie 


parents' 


rating 



effectivenesi of small group aetlvities, largely as a dimension of trainer 
competencei using a 3-point scale (3 m alwaySp 2 = sometimes, 1 = never). 
Based on tiie data provided by respondents, it can be concluded that 
trainers were ^rceived as competent in cognitive and affective aspects of 
small group leadership. 
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Parents parceived the trainers as highly competent smali-group leaders* 
All of the parents at the three seisions felt that the leader offered good 
suggestionij there was good group feeling, and a high cemf ort level existed 
during the small-group activities. High ratings were given to leaders who 
were perceived to be good listernefs and clear explainers, gave everyone a 
chance to speak, and understood parent concerns* 

TABLE S 

I'arent Mean Ratings af Small Group PrQcesses & Activities 
FaU 1915 — Districte 13 and 23 

Session Number Item S-Sesslon 



Item 


2 


3 


4 


Mear 


Leader Ustened. 


2.84 


2.83 


2.92 


2.86 


Leader gave everyone a chance 
to speak. 


2.92 


2.84 


2.92 


2.89 


Leader understood parent concerns. 


2.8* 


2. S3 


3.00 


2.89 


Leader offered good suggestions. 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


There was good group feeUng. 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


I was comfortable speaking. 


2.92 


3.00 


3.00 


2.97 


I understood what the leader 
talked about. 


2.92 


2.92 


2.92 


2.92 


Session Mean Rating 


2.92 


2.92 


2.97 


2,93 


Size of N 


25 


23 


13 





Table 9, on the following page, contains the parent mean ratings of 
information and skills conveyed at each workshop session, based on a 3- 
point scale (3 ^ learned a lot, 2 - learned a little, 1 m did not learn much). 
Parents felt they had learned the most about where to get help for their 
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children, how to work with other parents and the schools to get helpj and 
ways to do things at home to help children learn about career interests and 
abilities. Parents felt they had learned the least about the kinds of jobs 
available to and the career trainihg needed for their children, as weil as 
the qualities business looks for in workers. 



TABLE 9 

Mean Stings of P^r%iits' Learning at Eacdi Session 
Fall 19S5 — Districts 13 and 23 



Session Number Item 3-Session 
item 2 3 4 Mean 

What the schools do for students 
with special needs 2.63 2*62 2.5S 



What other or gEnlzations do for 
students with special needs 


2.76 


2.kk 


2.77 


2.66 


Where I can get help for my child 
or my family when we have 
p/ioblems 


2.72 


2.61 


2.69 


2.67 


How to work with other parents 


2.72 


2.61 


2.62 


2.65 


How to work with other organizations 
to help my child 


2.60 


2.39 


2.46 


2.4S 


How to work with schools to help 
my child 


2.60 


2.65 


2.62 


2.62 


Things I can do at home to help my 
child learn about his or her 
interests and abilities 


2.6^ 


2.83 


2.62 


2.70 


What kinds of jobs might be 
available for my child 


2.2k 


2.09 


2.23 




What kind of training is needed for 
different careers 


2.32 


2.39 


2.31 


2.3* 


What business looks for in workers 


1.80 


2.00 


2.31 


2.04 


Session Mean Rating 


2.4f9 


2,k7 


2. 53 


2.49 


Size of N 


25 


23 


13 
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Whan parents were aiked to respond to open-ended statements 

concerning aipecti of each workshop they thought best, those that could 

have been improved, and thoM where tfiey had questions or needed 

additional information, they made the following representative commentsi 

Best about today's meeting 

"I liked talking about things^" 

. , talking about what kinds of jobs my son can have," 

"* . p learning what the high school was doing for children with special 
needs." 

"Everything!" 

* . communinating with one another," 

". # • learning about what Job I llke«" 

"* * * a chance to express myself," 

"Each time I become more comfortable." 

"Parents had opportunities to explore careers timt their children might 
obtain*" 

"I thank God for being here to meet people to telk and listen," 

", • , the approach on careers, the reasons why you like a career the 
most and why you didn't Hike others*" 

", * , learning how you can help your child," 

Things that could have been improved 

". . . give more information on paper about who to tee," 

". , , have more parentSi fathers particularly." 

". . . have fewer topics, one to two at each meeting." 

", * , use different rooms for group activities* Vm easily distracted by 
ather groups." 

". . . have longer meetings." 
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Questions and additional information needed 
"1 heed more information on high school programs*" 
"How do I make contact with OVR?" 

"How do parents get information about their rights and child's rights in 
testing situations to gat into Resource Room programs?" 

"How do I help my child read better*" 

"* • , after 3:00 p.m, I want to help my children," 

Most of the comments made by parents indicated positive feelings 
concerning the program^s effectiveness. Major criticisms of the workshop 
experience indicated that parents needed more of what was offered and 
more time in which to digest it* 
C, Parent Post-Surveys 

1* Fall Cycle — This survey was administered to tiie workshop parents of 
Districts 13 and 23 at the end of five sessions held for each group 
respectively* The survey form for the post-survey was indentical to the 
pre-test In three areas, i.e., measurement of parents' knowledge and 
understanding of special education law and proceduresp their present/future 
special education activities^ and their attitudes/beliefs concerning 
individuals with handicapping conditions. Two additional checklist areas, 
included on the post-test because of relevance to program completion, 
were added to datarmine the usefulness and value of the workshop content, 
activitias, and exparlences. Copy of this post-survey instrument appears in 
the Appandix* 

Findings from post-survey data are presanted in Tablas 10, 11| 12, 13 and 
1* shown on pages 26, 27| 2S, 29, and 30. 



The pQit-teit survey provided opportunities for parents to mate 
sponteneous commenti to open-ended questions concerning what was 
learned and what needs to be learned* Sample varbatim responsai to these 
questloni are listed below* 

What new things did you learn about your child through this 
program?" "I learned about job opportunitias* . # . she will ba able to 

get help through tfie Skills Training Program," , , how to help my child 
find a job," * , his Intarasts ara widespread." 

"8* What kind of work do you think your child can do?" "• . . numerous 
things," "Typing, computar oparatingj piano," ", , , anything he puts his 
mind to," "Something simple — nothing too complicatad," ", . . desk jobs," 
". . , driving a bus," "* , . working witii her hands, for example, as an artist 
or beautician," "• , , anything she feals she can do and wants to work hard 
at doings" 

"10, What else would you like to learn about?" ", , , college education 
for special education students." ", . , tha rights of my child," "more about 
the school program," "I would like to know a littla more about job 
availability especially for a child with LD." ". , * how 1 can as a single 
parent get training with a guaranteed job placement," 

Question 7 requested parents to respond to "What is your child*s 
disability," Four of the 18 respondents (22,2%) replied "slow laarner"i five 
(27,8%) stated "none," and the remaining parents gave highly individualized 
responses, such as, "having to live in poverty," "being raised by a single 
parent," "reading," "bored, needs mainstreamlng," and "kept in emotionally 
handicapped classes too long," 
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When parents were asked "9, Would you like to continue these 
meetings?" they all responded "YesI" "Don't stop," "They are most helpful 
to parents and students." 



TABLE 10 

^rentt' Knowledge and Undemanding sf 
Special Education Law and Procedurei — Post Test 
True/False Correct Items fey Dlsfrict* 
FaU If 15 



District 



CORRECT ITEMS 
Patent No. % 



Mean 



13 



23 



Perfect Score = 10 



1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 
« 
5 
6 
7 
S 
9 
10 
11 
12 



6 
8 
10 

6 
5 
3 
3 
9 
7 
8 
8 
7 
8 
9 
7 



fiO.O 
80.0 
100.0 

£0.0 
50.0 
50.0 
50.0 
90.0 
70.0 
80.0 
10.0 
70.0 
80.0 
90.0 
70.0 



80.0 



70.0 
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Often 



Item 



No 



TABLE il 
E%rents' Present^uture Special 

Eduotlon Activities — Post-Test 
Distt-lctt 13 and 23 
Fall 19SJ, N = IS 



Sometimes 
No % 



RESPONSE 

Not Often 
No % 



Plan To 
No % 



No/No Ansv^r 
No % 



Work with school 

to plan child's lEP 5 

Go to school's 

parent meeting 9 

Make suggestion 
child's ichooiing 
after 3.H.S, 8 



27.8 



50.0 



33.3 1 



33.3 



3.6 



0.0 



16.7 



5.6 



4 22.2 2 11.1 3 16.7 1 



16.7 



11.1 



5.6 



Go to community 
organizatisns to 
get help 



11 



Learn about special 
rights because of 
disability 13 

Show child books & 
magazines about 
careers 1 i 



61.1 



72.1 



61.1 



Get child to tell 

me about likes &, 

abilities 14 77.S 

Talk to people 
about right kind 
of job for my 

child 7 38.9 

Think about the 
kind of job my 
child could do 
when school is 

finished 14 77.7 



4 22.,2 0 



3 16.7 1 



4 22.2 0 



7 38.9 0 



5.6 



0.0 



5.6 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



2 11.1 1 



4 22.2 2 11.1 1 



5.6 



5.6 0 



0.0 



4 22.2 0 



11.1 1 



5.6 



0 0.0 



0.0 



0 0.0 



0.0 



5.6 



Learn about dif- 
fernt programs 
in H.S. that would 
be best for my 
child 12 



66.6 



22.2 



0.0 



5.6 



5.6 
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TABLE 12 
brents' Attitu^s/Bellef s Con«niing 
fridividuals witii Handicapping Conditions — Post-Test 
Di^gree/Agree Items by Disfrlct* 
Fall 1985 



CORRECT ITEMS 
District ^rent No. % Mean 



13 1 13 92.9 

2 10 71.4 



3 12 85.7 

23 1 12 85.7 

2 11 78.6 

3 12 85.7 
« 12 85.7 

5 It 100.0 

6 14 100.0 

7 9 64.3 

8 9 64.3 

9 13 92.9 

10 U 78.6 

11 9 64.3 

12 10 71.4 



83.3 



81.0 



Perfect score 14| 3 items added to post-test to obtain program 
evaluation data 



IS"? 

o 

ERIC 



TABLE 13 
Parente' Perceptions of Usefulneas of 
Workshops Activities -- Post-Test 
Dlstrlctt 13 and 23 
Fall 19SJ, N^IS 



ITEM 



Not Very 
Useful 

No. % 



RESPONSE 
A Little Very 
Useful Useful 
No. % No. % 



No Response 
No. % 



Getting information from 
the speakers to help my 
child 



0.0 



3.6 



16 



81.8 



5.6 



Getting information 
about training & careers 
that might te useful for 
myself 0 



0.0 6 33.3 



10 55.5 



11.1 



Getting things to read 0 



0.0 1 



5.6 



16 aa.a 



5.6 



Asking questions 
about my own child 



0.0 3 16,7 



15 83.3 



0.0 



Listening to other parents 
talk about their children 



0.0 ^ 22.2 



13 72.2 



5.6 



Talking with other parents 
in the small group abc^ut 
our experiences on the 
"homework" 



0.0 5 



27.8 



10 55.5 



3 16.7 



Practicing the career 
planning activities in 
the small group 



5.6 tf. 22.2 



10 55.5 



3 16.7 
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TABLE 1* 

Itarent Reaponsea to Yes/No Stotemen^ Related 
To Worktop ^rticipatien — Post-Test 
Dis^ic^ 13 and 23 
Fall If i5p N^IS 



Reepor^ 
Yes No 



Item 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


I would recommend this program to another parent. 


18 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


The program showed me there are people and 
organizations to help my child find a job. 


18 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


Because of this program, I am more familiar with 
what high school programs have 
to offer in special education. 


17 




1 


« 

5.6 


Because of this program, I have a better Idea of the 
requirements to get a high school diploma. 


17 




1 


5,6 


I tried some of the activities with my child. 


18 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


I contacted organizations that sent people to the 
meetings. 


10 


55,6 


s 




I know more about careers my child is interested in 
because of this program. 


15 


S3.3 


8 


16.7 


I am better able to help my child decide on a 
career because of this program. 


17 


9U.it 


1 


5.6 


Because of this program, I know more about the kinds 
of Jobs that are right for my child. 


15 


S3.3 


3 


16.7 


I agree with what the school says is my child's disability 


10 


55.6 


8 


44.6 


I have been thinking about changing careers myself. 


13 


72.2 


5 


27.8 


I have been thinking about going back to school. 


16 


88.9 


2 


11.1 


I am currently working outside my home* 


5 


27.8 


13 


72,2 


I am currently a student. 


10 


55,6 


S 


44.6 


I am active in one or more community organizations 
(such as PTA, church groups, advocacy groups), 
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14 


77,1 


4 


22.2 



Poit-test parents* scores Indicate learning gains based on training when 
comparisons are made with pre-test data. Table 10 shows means of 80,0 
and 70,0 for the post-test item "parents" knowledge and understanding of 
special education law and procedures (page 26)f pre-test means for this 
same items (Table 3, page 15) were 52.J and 53,8, 

When pre- and post- test data concerning "parents attitudes/beliefs 
concerning individuals with handicapping conditions" were compared (Table 
5, page 17 with Table 12, page 28), differences in favor of the post-test 
were observed for both districts as follows: 

Mean 

Pre-test Post- test 

District 13 77,3 83,3 

District 23 69.7 81 ,0 

T>ie growth in the group means for both sets of scwes, in favor of the 
post-tests are indicative of learning gains attributable to effective 
training. This conclusion Is supported by data from all other sources, e,g-, 
parents' responses to open-ended statements which reflect satisfaction 
with the quality of training. 
Trainer Data 

1. Tr a iner_ Pre -Survey, Fall Cycle — These pre-survey forms yielded data 
concerning the educational and professional backgrounds of trainers^ in 
terms of experience in special education, and work with parents of 
junior high school age children. Table 13 contains the percentage of 
trainers from Districts 13 and 23 included In each educational category. 
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As shown in Table 15, which appears on the following pagej District 13 
trainers were all pedagogical perionnel, while District 23 had some 
nonteaching professionals. In addition. Board of Education supervisors and 
coordinators were includad in District 23'i group of trainers* 

Table 16. on page 3^, contains a breakdown of trainersi by percentagei 
with regard to experience in special education. Some trainers ap^ar in 
more than one category because both past and present experiences were 
Included, District 23 trainers as a group consisted of a higher percentage 
of individuals with special education teaching experience at the junior high 
school level than those from District 13. In addition, a higher percentage 
of District 23 trainers had supervisory experience* Because District 23's 
group of trainers included nonpedagogical personnel from the Board of 
Education, as well as professionals affiliated with fields other than 
teachings it showed a lower percentage than District 13 in the "previous" 
and/or "current" special education experience. 

Table 17, on page 35, shows the percentage of trainers who indicate that 
they had prior experience either working with parents of special education 
junior high school age children or in career education programs* Based on 
Table 17 dataj it can be concluded that most or all of tiie trainers have had 
group leadership experience with parents of special education junior high 
school youngsters (100%, District 13 v. S9%, District 23). Involvement in 
career education programs, in the past, was experienced by the trainers 
from both districts to a consldermbly lesser degree District 13 v. 5696, 

District 23). 
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TABLE 15 

Percentege of Trairara by Self-Desigiated Job Titlm 
FaU, ms — Disttlcts 13 and 23 



Pteroenttge 



Job title 




23* 


Teacher 3HS 


33.* 


11.1 


Teacher — MIS U, JHS 


11.1 


0.0 


Teaeher Intermediate Sehoely MIS 11 


11. 1 


U.l 


Resource Room Teacher 


11,1 


0.0 


T^M€*h^i* Trainer 


1 1 1 


0 0 


Speciml Education Teacher 


11.1 


11.2 


CIT (Crlils Intervention Teacher) 


11.1 


11.1 


Special Education Teacher — MIS 1, Intermedi 


iate School 0.0 


U.l 


Community School Board Officer 


0.0 


U.l 


Special Education Sup^irviior 


0.0 


U.l 


Settlement House Association Director 


0.0 


U.l 


Bilingual Coordinator 


0.0 


U.l 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



TABLE 16 

Percantega of Trainers with Special Mucatlon Eicperience 
Fall 1985 — Dlstricte 13 and 23 



Percentage 

Nature of &e^rience 13* 23** 



Teacher — Elementary 


5.9 


6.7 


Teacher — OHS 


23A 


33.3 


CIT (Crisis Intervention Teacher) 


0.0 


6.7 


Teacher — Other 


35.3 


6.7 


Supervisor — SE 


0.0 


6.7 


Camp Counieier 


5.9 


0.0 


Recreation Leader 


5.9 


0.0 


Teacher Trainer 


5.9 


6.7 


Resource Room Teacher 


5.9 


13.3 


Group Teacher 


5.9 


6.7 


No experience previously and/or currently 


5.9 


13.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



*N = 17| ** N= 15| Individual trainer may appear in more than ©ne 
category* 

Table IS^ which appears on the same page with Table 17, contains 
similar percentages on an organizational level by indicating the proportion 
of trainers that worked in schools or organizations providing career 
education to parents and/or students, as well as the extent of the 
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organizatiQn's contact with other agencies. District 23's trainers reported 
higher percentagas of "career education activities — students" and 
"contact with other agencies" than did District 13 trainers. Both districts' 
trainers indicated a dearth of activltlei which respond to the need of 
parents for career education to assist their children* 

TABLE 17 

Percentmge of Trailers with Relevant Parent Leader^ip 
or ^reer Education Experience 
Fall 19S5 — Dirtricts 13 and 23 

Fefcentege 

Type of Experience 13 23 

3,H.S. Parent — Special Education 100.0 S8.9 

Career Education ^^.^ 55.6 

TABLE IS 

Parcenttge of Trainers Worl^g in Or^nizations Providing 
Career Eduration tervlcas and/or Nfalntainlng Conteet 
with ^tiier Agencies 
Fall If S5 — Districte 13 and 23 

fercente^e 



Service 13 23 

Career Education — Students 66.7 

Career Education Parents 22.2 22.2 

Contact with Other Agencies lUl 66.7 
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Table 19, on page 37 f gives tiie pre-teit mean ratings for trainers who 
indicated their comfort levels on eight concepts involving knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes towards working with special education parents on the 
subject of career education, A ^-point, Llkert-type rating scale was used, 
where "1" indicated the trainer was uncomfortable with the concept and "4" 
Indicated the trainer was very comfortable. 

On an overall basis, the mean ratings for all S concepts in toto by 
trainers in both districts were almost identical. When taken Into 
consideration as separate concepts, however, concepts f* and g. relating to 
"content knowledge" received the lowest ratings, suggesting that trainers 
felt the greatest need for training in factual and cognitive areas. The 
trainers in both groups showed a very positive orientation toward the 
concept of "parents as career educators of their own childen," They, also, 
perceived themselves as individuals possessing some skills necessary for 
parent leadership and having the flexibility to "adapt" these skills "to a 
special education population," 
2. Trainer Post-Survey, Fall Cycle 

a. Fall cycle, Post-Survey ^ The purpose of this survey instrument was 
to evaluate the impact of training seminars and workshops on trainers* 
perceptions of their leadership skills, opinions concerning the 
effectiveness of training, and future plans for conducting similar career 
development workshops. 



TABLE 19 

Pre-Test Trainer Memn Ratings of Comfort Level 
wltti Wortehop CQneepta and Pr^esses 
FaU 19S5 = Dlatricta 13 and 23 



Mean Rating by Dls'Q'ict 



Cancept 13 ^ 

a. It Is worthwhile to invelve parents as 

c^arear aducators of their own children* 3-S9 2*67 

b. Parents should be advocates for their own 

children** 3*^^ 3*00 

I have the skills to work with parents in 

small groups. 3,22 3*22 

d. I have the skills to work with parents in 

large groups, 3,11 3.22 

e. I have the skills to work with parents on 

a one-one basis. 3.^* 3*7S 

£, I possess sufficient content knowledge In 
the career education area to help train 

parents as career educators. 2.56 2*S9 

g. I have the skills and content knowledge to 
train parents to become advocates for 

their own children.* 2.^^ 2.56 

h. I can adapt my skills and knowledge to a 

special education population.'^ 3.^^ 3^22 



Mean Rating for 8 Concepts 3.19 3.20 



*Not included on the post-test form. 



^Reworded on post-test. 
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Table 20, on the following page, gives poit-test mean ratings to 
indicate comfort levels on eight conceptSi following trainings involving 
knowledge I skills, and attitudes toward working on career education 
with special education parents. Five of the concepts measured on the 
post-test were identical with those assessed by the pre-test (i.e. worth 
of involving parents as career educators of their own childreni skills to 
work with parents in small groupSs large groupSs and on-to-onei content 
knowledge to help train parents as career educators)* When mean 
ratings on the pre- and post-tests wee compared for these five 
concepts^ they were generally higher in favor of the psst-test. (See 
Table 19 for pre-test mean ratings.) Post-test concepts f, g, and h 
attempted to assess trainers' perceptions of their sklUsi content 
knowledge, and eKperience when utiliied with special education parents 
from mainstream, blcultural, and/or limited English language ability. 
Thw lowest mean ratings were obtained from trainers' data in both 
districts for the concept "utilize my experience with parents of special 
education students who also have limited English language skills." This 
finding Is consistent with the backgrounds of most trainers, who are 
fluent only In English. 

It should be noted from comparing the overall mean ratings of pre- 
and post-tests that both districts' trainers perceive themselves to be 
more skillful and knowledgeable in terms of parent leadership and 
career education as the result of training. 
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TABLE 20 

Post-Test TraJr^r Mean Ratings of Camfort Level 
with Work^ap Concepts and Processes 
Fall 1985 — Districts 13 and 23 



Mean Rating by Dlrtrlct 
Cor^pt 13 23 



a* It is worthwhile to involve parenti as 

career educators of their own children* ^*00 ^*00 

I have the skills to work with parents 

in small groups. 3.75 3*60 

c* 1 have the skills to work with parents 

in large groups* 3*13 3*60 

d* I have the skills to work with parents on 

a one-to-one basis* 3*75 3*80 

a, I possess sufficient content knowledge In 
the career education area to help train 

parents as career educators# 3*25 3.20 

f , I have the skills and content knowledge to 
use my experience with parents of a special 

education population, 3,38 3*80 

g, 1 have the skills to utiliM my experience 

with a bi-cultural population* 3.63 3*60 

h, I have the skills to utilize my experience 
with parents of special education students 

who also have limited English language skills. 2.63 2,80 

Mean Rating for 8 Concepts 3.55 
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The bulk of this post^surviy form was op^sn-endeds providing 
opportunities for trainari to rispond to qUfeltJons, give general 
reactions, and asiesi various t^cWques used in th=^ parent workshops. 
The following resulti were obtajnad from four que stions posed by the 
survey: 

a. Ai a reiUlt of partiQipaiiiij in the prograrfi what did you learn 
about yourself as a parent-group liadir? 

District 13»s tralnars respQnddin two ways %bout self -learning ~ 

one, to expresi confidenca if\ group leadapihip sU<ills| the other, to 

express needs for additional trilnlng, Thoia w»io focused on the 

effectiveness of their skills saldi iorexampla, 

"I Jaarned that my ya%fs oleKparianea^ tMl^ning and knowledge 
of community rasoUrCei plict me In a po^^ition to help lead 
these typaa of training pfcgrimsJ' 

"Pva learned that I'rn QaMte of working we ^ Jl with parents in a 
group setting**- 

**I learned that I am an eifcctive comrnunic^tor , , . with ability 
to guide, be tactful hm diplomatic*" 

Those trainers with ^rceiyad n^fediiaid, 

"It is necessary for . ,.to forget part failures with parents 
in this soeioculturai gf oUft*" 

'*! am still unawara of iViany resources^ iHQls, and approaches 
that make a good gr^up ifea^tr with parantsJ^ 

As a group, trainers from pyrlct 23 w^rfe itio^e optimistic about 

tha effectiveness of training d thalr sWUs group leaders. 

Representative statements ware, 

"I have the ability t© Wort with dlf f iqult parents*" 

"I've learned that afcla to lead a groujp of parents into 
understanding and woPklh|wlth their youn^gsters for planning 
the future." 
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"I now realize that I have many of the positive qualities 
essential for a leadarship rolep . 

, , I have empathy with parents and am familiar with their 
frustrationi*" 

"It reinforced by belief and my confidence In daaling with 
parents*" 

b* In what ways did the program change your ideas about the needs 
of speclai education itudenti? 

Several trainers from District 13 indicated that there had been little 
change because they came into the program with awareness and 
sensitivity to these parents' needs. Most of the trainers^ however, 
admitted to dramatic changes saying, for examplei 
"1 found that some parents do care." 

"Changed my previous notion that parents were unconcerned*" 

"It was clear that the parents were as concerned about their 
own careers as the future jobs of their kids* • • The brighter 
parents all are also more flexible and open to new ideas," 

"The needs were far greater than I expected of the parenti." 

Trainers from District 23 defined their growth in terms of 

recognizing parents' needs for Information more effectively. For 

example, trainers said* 

"This program changed some of my ideas about the needs and 
interests of parents of special education students. Parents are 
still unsure about why their child was put in special education. 
There pre many places where these parents can get that extra 
help." 

"Parents are not aware of the many facilities available to them 
and their children. Originally, I felt parents were well 
informed. Now I see workshops as a major vehicle to bring 
parents up'to-date on the issues involved and to participate 
actively in the decision-making process involving career choices 
of their children with special needs." 
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c. Other than in the workshops with parents or with the child with 
whom your practiced the exerciies, have you tried any of the career 
education exercises/activities that were used in the workshops? 

Responses of trainers in both districts ran the gamut irom "none" or 
"not applicable" to enthusiastic and regular use of activities with 
students, parentSi colleagues, friends, and, even, a fiancee in need of 
decision^making skills. 

In District 13, typical comments were, 

"I benefited from exposure to materials develo^d in this 
program. I Increased my awareness of other forms and tools to 
use in parent awareness workshops, 1 meet with students dally. 
I use a variety of materials I've collected or developed*" 

"Picture sorting with children in my class," 

"Practiced skills with friends who are parents* They were 
amazed at how much they were missing. Some showed up at 
some of the workshops*" 

"I tried the activities with my students* They enjoyed the 
activities, e.g., choosing their careers." 

Trainers from District 23 made the following representative 

comment^i 

"I tried out a few of the activities with my students (Grade S — 
Special Education) - especially the choice of careers using the 
picture clues." 

"I've tried the different pictures of careers choices with a few 
students in my class* I observed that they were highly 
motivated by the exercise and they enjoyed It. Oral discussion 
on why they made specific choices generally showed some 
Understanding of what the selected jobs entail* The need for a 
wider selection was also evident." 

d* In what ways has your participation In this program generated 

plans to use the workshop or related activities with the parents, 

colleagues, students, etc. at your school or organliation? 




Trainers in both districti referred to a wide variety of upcoming 

schooi events (career day, career fair, parent workshops, teacher 

training, parent needs asiesiment, PTA liaison sessions) where the 

career education curriculum and parent group leadership skills would be 

used in the planning and implementing phase of programs. The most 

unusual response came from a District 23 trainer who said, 

"We are opening a home for homeless young ladies ages lfi-21, I 
am positive this program will have merit for these clients. We 
plan to use ttie workshops for this clientele*" 

Further data were generated by the Trainer Post-Survey under the heading 
GENERAL REACTIONS. The purpose of this part of the post-survey was to measure 
program effectiveness in four areasi 

o strengths and needs Improvements 

o specific techniques (e.g., resource people, small group activities, 
paired co-trainers)| 

o most important training aspect of skill building, and 

o least important training aspect of skill building. 

Looking back at the meeting for trainers held before and after the sessions 
for parents, list the main strengths and areas that need improvement (for 
example, modeling techniques, debriefing of previous workshops, sharing of 
trainer experiences, planning and print materials): 

All trainers considered the use of modeling techniques as highp its of the 
training. In addition, trainers were enthulastic about the well-planned and 
well-organized sessions conducted by competent and knowledgeable project 
staff members. Other strengths mentioned related to the rapport established, 
which encouraged openness and sharing among participants. 
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There were mixed reactions to debriefing periods for previous workshop 
activities! trainers were split with some calling this activity "meaningful," 
while others thought improvement was needed to make it effective* The most 
negative comment in this section of the post-'Survey was that "speakers" should 
be "more emotionally attuned to the population addressed^* 
b. Describe the ways each of the following techniques contributed to the 
overall effectiveness of the parent workshopsi 

o Presentations of resource people to tiie large group Most trainers 
were favorably disposed to the resource people who attended and to the 
quality of their presentations. Representative positive comments from 
District 13 trainers were that 

"They gave parents vital information," 

"It gave parents chance to question Individuals they normally 
would not meet*" 

"Presentations were well done. Simple language and expert 
experiences*" 

"Specific information about City resources showed there are 
people and places to go to for support and help after the 
seminars are over**' 

Some District 13 expressed caveats about resource people saying, 

"A greater effort should made to screen resource people to 
determine content relevance and to brief them on the 
population being addressed*" 

"I felt parents may have been overwhelmed by the number of 
•professionals' in the room. Perhaps meeting with just parents 
and leaders could help." 

District 23 trainers echoed the sentiments expressed by those from District 

13. The trainers in District 23 had additional positive statements about 

resource people which related to the high quality of printed materials 

distributed and to the well planned presentations offeredp 



0 Small group activities — Trainers in both districts agreed on the 

effectiveness of small group activities as providers of opportunities for 

parents to discuss thel ' concerns^ share experiences, and practice 

career development activities they were expected to do as "homework" 

witii their children. Typical comments were, 

ifVery good becau« we shared ideas. Not enough time allowed*" 

"Very helpful in getting ideas across to parents," 

"Developed good interpersonal relationships*" 

"Made many parents feel more comfortable about speaking and 
asking questions*" 

o Use of paired co-trainers ^ All parent groups were run by two or more 

trainers* Reaction to this procedures was almost universally positive 

with trainers saying, 

"Gave trainers support and confidence that they normally 
wouldn't have to lead a group*" 

"Helped when some ideas or thoughts were difficult to discuss," 

"It was often helpful in getting a more well-rounded 
perspective*" 

"Excellent technique." 

"We gained tremendously from this*" 

A few noncommittal or negative reactions were also expressed. For 

example, trainers said, 

"Prefer to work alone." 

"Trainers should be matched so they complement each other." 
"Co-trainers should have time to prepare." 
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"Parents sometimei 'open-up' with one trainers whereas they 
may have been hesitant with others." 

Presence of trainer-observers — This program component seemed to be 

the most controversial. Trainer-observers elicited either high praise or 

negative comments from trainers in both districts. Trainers who felt 

positive about the preience of trainer-observers indicated that they 

were^ 

"Good resource people for on-the-spot problems and for follow- 
up discussions," 

"Helpful to put trainers on track and stop digression," 

"Enablers who helped trainer become better through 
observation*" 

"Able to strengthen weak points." 
"A very good Idea*" 

"Good ^ gave me an opportunity to compare notesi share ideas 
— a learning experience," 

"Effective — a way to receive additional input," 

On the negative slde^ some trainers felt burdened and uncomfortable 

ith the presence of trainer-observers. These trainers said, 

"There were so few parents that the trainer-observers made It 
seem too lopsided — heavy, heavy, " (District 13) 

"Constraining and restrictive," 

"Could become useful if observers were not hesitant to make 
constructive suggestions and/or criticismi after workshops 
ended," 

"* * , they could benefit from specific instruction on how to do 
their assignments*" 

Print materials given to parents — All trainers Indicated that printed 

materials provided parents with essential information in writing that 



could be used curfently and referred to later as needed. Representative 
commenti werei 

"The materials that were given out I found very helpful not only 
to the parenti but also for myself," 

"The materials were well-prepared and to the point*" 

"Reinforcement of learning*" 

"Gave parenti hands-on materials to use with their children." 

o "Giving testimony" at the end of each seasion — Most trainers in both 

districts felt this to be a "helpful and effective" way to end sessions. 

Typical positive comments were, 

"Giving testimony had tiie effect of releasing emotions and 
bringing the group together." 

"Enabled everyone to voice their opinions." 

"That part was good. To hear a parent say how much he/she 
enjoyed the session, and how the activity was used with a 
child." 

"Good for people who are not uneasy about speaking out — also 
helps to relieve uneasiness." 

On the negative side, some trainers found this activity "awkward" or "difficult 

with so few parents" (District 13), It should be noted that several trainers left this 

part of the survey blank, even though they responded to everything else on the form, 

c. In your opinion, what aspect of the program stands out as important to you 

in becoming an effective trainer? 

All of the program components were mentioned by some trainers as the 

most important for becoming an effective trainer. Some trainers made global 

statements indicating that "all of the program" components were essential to 

good group leadership. Many trainers cited "modeling techniques," "career 
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education information/resources," "co-leadership opportunitlas," and the 
practlcum experience as program highlights. At least one trainer included 
"debrieflngs" "small greup activities*" "workshop organlzationi" and "having 
students present when guest speakers appeared" as factors conducive to 
effective group leadership. 

d. In your opinion, what aspect of the program was least effective developing 

your skills as a trainer? 

Most trainers made comments such as "nothing to change" or "this work 

had a positive approach and outlook" because they were overwhelmingly 

pleased with the quality, content, organiMtloni and presentation of training. 

Several trainers made the following suggestionsi 

"More community outreach and promotion of the program would 
have perhaps increased parent attendance." 

"I felt that career speakers should have been able to help high 
school and junior high school students with employment," 

One trainer chose to include a summary statement In this section which 

pehaps exemplifies the overall ^rceptlons of trainers about this program — 

"Thank you for the opportunity to learn and to assist others to learn. It was a 

pleasure to work with you," 
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E, Spring i9S6 Cycle 

Data for the Fall 1985 Cycle were presented in detail for both parents and 
trainers In Districts 13 and 23, A variety of reporting styles was used, e.g., 
listing of individual rather than group scores, setting forth separate pre- and 
post-survey tables, as well as presenting and comparing group means. 

This section of the evaluation will report Spring 1986 data from Districts 15 
and If using a similar but not identical format. For example, more data witr" 
be presented in group context and pre-/post-survey summaries will appear in 
the same table, if possible* Overall succinctness and referencing to Fall 1985 
explanations will be utilised to avoid redundance. Where appropriate, 
comparisons between Fall 1985 and Spring 1986 data will be made. 
1, Parent Surveys 

Tills survey was administered tg the parents of Districts 15 and i9 on a 
pre-and post-basis for the purpose of measuring three areasi parents' 
knowledge of and attitudes about special education law and procedures; 
their present/future special education activities, and their attitudes/beliefs 
concerning Individuals with handicapping conditions. 

Table 21, on the following page, presents pre- and post-survey data for 
both districts concerning parents' knowledge and understanding of special 
education law and procedures. When the parents in both districts 
responded to tfie pre-'survey, administered prior to presentation of the first 
workshop, they had a "poor" knowledge and understanding of special 
education law and procedures. 
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TABLE 21 

Parents* Knowledge and Unders^temding of 
Social EdUQtion Law and Prooedures 
Pre- and Post-Survey True/False Correct Items by Dlatrlct Means* 

Spring 19S6 



Correct Item Mean No^ of Correct Item Mean Ho^ of 
Distt'ict Pra-&iryey ferents ~ Post-Survey brents 

15 50,00 27 Sia 19 



19 56.3 16 81,5 13 

Raw scores based on 100 for perfect rating. 

After five sessions of workshop trainings both groups of parents 
improved their knowledge and understanding to "good" or "above average," 
Comparison of these data with Fall 1985 findings revealed the following 
informationi 

Pre-test Post-test 
District Mean ^an Mean Different 



13 (Fall) 52.5 80,0 +27.5 

23 (Fall) 53.8 70,0 +16,2 

15 (Spring) 50.0 81,1 +31,1 

19 (Spring) 56,3 81,5 +25,2 



As a result of training, all four districts made substantial gains in 
learning about special education law and proceduresi District 15 posted the 
largest gain (+31,1)| District 23, the least (+16,2). 
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Table 22 on the following page indicates findings related to parents' 
preiant /future special education activities. Findings are presented in 
terms of pre-and post-survey percentages for parents performing these 
activities^ separated by district* Pre-test data indicate that parents were 
reluctant to engage In special education activities on a regular and an 
ongoing basis. TTils fact is verified by the percentage ©f parents who 
responded in the "often" category or failed to answer. It should be noted 
that the parents In District 19 appear even less assertive than those in 
District 15 with regard to frequent involvement in designated special 
education and career development with the schooli other organizationi, and 
their own children. 

Post^survey data show that workshop training had an appreciable effect 
on the parents in both districts in terms of how "often" special education 
and career development activities were performed* Parents In both 
districts acknowledged their greater commitment to "often" attending 
parent-meetings, going to community organizations, and working with their 
children and agencies about careers, for example, thus pointing to 
increased awareness of special education responsibilities and greater 
assertiveness in responding to parental demands. 

During the Fall Cycle^ when the project conducted workshops in 
Districts 13 and 23, similar results were obtained. (See Tables ^ and 11, 
pages 16 and 27.) Based on the pre^and post-survey data collected from all 
four districts, during the Fall 1985 and Spring 1986 program cycles, It can 
be concluded that parents made learning gains, which are attributable to 
training, concerning ways to work more effectively with the school, outside 
agencies, and their children to obtain services for the enhancement of 
career development plans, processes, and procedures. 
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Often 



Item 



Pre 



Post 



TABLE 22 

Parents' Present/Future Special 
Education Actiyities Pre- and Post- 
Survey Percenteges by District 
Spring 19S6' 

RESPONSE (By ^rcentaRe of Parents) 
Sometimes Not Often Plan To 



Pre 



Post 



Pre 



Post 



Pre 



Post 



No/No Answer 
Pre Post 



Working with school 
to plan child's EIP 



District 



15 
19 



22.2 
12.5 



30.S 



25.9 
37.5 



42.1 
33.5 



1S.6 
12.5 



5.3 
23.1 



29.6 
25.0 



5.3 
7.6 



3.7 0.0 
12.5 0.0 



Go to school's 
parent meeting 

District 15 48.2 7S.9 23.9 21.1 14.S 0.0 11.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 

19 12.5 53,8 25.0 15.5 25.0 15.5 37.5 7.6 0.0 7.6 



Make suggestion 
chid's schooling 
District 15 
19 



25.9 
25.0 



42.1 
53.S 



25.9 
6.3 



26.3 
31.0 



7.5 
18.7 



2«:,.3 

7.6 



25.9 
25.0 



5,4 
7.6 



14.8 
25.0 



0.0 
0.0 



Go to community 
organizations 

District 15 33.3 57.9 

19 6.3 31.0 
^^arn about 
■■Bcial rights 

^IKtrict 15 55.5 78.9 

19 37.5 53.8 

Show child career 

books & magazines 

District 15 51.9 78.9 

19 37.5 53.8 



18.5 
12.5 



14.8 
18.7 



5.4 
25.0 



26.3 
53.8 



21.1 
3S,5 



10.5 
31.0 



22.2 
43.7 



11.1 
12.5 



18.6 
1S.7 



15.8 
7.6 



0.0 
7.6 



10.5 
7.6 



18.5 
31.2 



11.1 
25.0 



7.5 
25.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
7.6 



7.5 

6.3 



7.5 
6.3 



16.6 
0.0 



0.0 
7.6 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



Get chid to tell 
me about likes/ 
dislikes 
District 15 
19 



51.9 
6S.§ 



52.6 
76.9 



25.9 
25.0 



47.4 

15.4 



3.7 
0.0 



0.0 

7.6 



7.5 

6.3 



0.0 
0.0 



11.1 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



Talk to people 
about right kind 
of job 

District 15 
19 



4S.2 
18.7 



52.6 
31.0 



14.8 
25.0 



31.6 
31.0 



11.1 
18.7 



10.5 
15.5 



11.1 
37.5 



5.4 
22.5 



14.8 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 



Talk about the 
kind of job my 
child could do 
District 15 
19 



arn about 
dif fernt H.S. 
program 
District 



15 
19 



51.9 
31.3 



37.0 
25.0 



78.9 
76.9 



52.6 
31.0 



14.8 
18.7 



14.8 
12.5, 



21.1 
7.6 



47.4 
31.0 



7.5 
12.5 



11.1 
6.3 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
22.5 
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18.6 
37.5 



29.6 
43,7 



0.0 
15.4 



0.0 
15.4 



7.5 
0.0 



7.5 
12.5 



0.0 
0.0 



0.0 

0.0 
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Data in Table 23 (page 5^) present pre- and post-survey responses of 

parents concerning their attitudes/beliefs concerning individuals with 

handicapping conditions* These data are set for'^ in terms of means for 

correct items scored on "disagree/agree" statements. Based on the higher 

mean scores obtelned in favor of the post-test, it can be assumed that 

parents in both districts became more aware, knowledgeable, and 

understanding of the problems, concerns, needs, and aspirations of youth 

with handicapping conditions as the result of exposure to workshop 

experiences. A similar growth pattern was observable, during ^e Fall 1985 

program cycley when parents In Districts 13 and 23 showed appreciable 

change in attitudes/beliefs concerning individuals with handicapping 

conditions (Table 5, page 17 and Table 12, page 2S) as follows: 

Correct Item Mean Mean Post^test 

Pre-test Post-test Gain 

District 13 77,3 83.3 +6,0 

District 23 69.7 81.0 +11.3 



While all four districts showed gains in favor of the post-test mean, 
District 23 achieved the greatest change (+11,3) and District 19 the least 
(+5.*), 

Two additional checklist areas were added to tiie post-test because of 
their relevance to program completioni usefulness of seven Items "we did 
or talked about"| applicability of 15 career development and/or special 
education summary statements to program participants. 
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TABLE 23 

^renti- Attitudes/teliafs Conremlng hdividuala 
with Handlempping Conditions 
Pre- and Post-Survey Diiagree/Agree Items by District MeaM* 

Spring 19S6 

Ktean 

Correct Item Mean No. of Correct Item Mean No* of Post-test 
District ft^e-&jrvey Iteren^ Poat-Survey ^rante Gain 

15 75,9 27 S2.7 19 

19 7Sa 16 83,5 13 +5,4 

*Raw scale basad on 100 for perfect rating. 

Table 24, on ihm fallowing page, gives 'tfie parents' perceptions of 
"Uiefulneii" of workshop activities by distrlcti number of reiponsesi and 
percentage of responses* By and large, parents in botii districts perceived 
the workshop activities to be "very useful," with District 15 participants 
responding in the "above average" to "outstanding" categories throughout 
(range of response from 7S,996 to 94*7%). Parents in District 19 responded 
in the "very useful" category less frequently than their District 15 
counterparts (range of District 15 response from 53,S96 to S4,6), 
Comparisons with District 13 and District 23 responses may be made by 
referring to Table 13 (page 29), 

The data in Table 25 (pages 57 and 58) present iummaries of parent 
responses by ^rcentage to 15 statements related to workshop 
participation* On the whole, parents gave responses that indicated training 
had had an impact on their knowledge about and performance of activities 



TABLE 2* 
Parents' Perceptions of Usafulne^ of 
Workdiop Activities — Post-Test 
Distt-icts 13 and 19 
Spring 1986 



Item 

Getting Information from 
speakers to help my child 
District 15* 
DUtrict 19** 

Getting information about 
careers and training that 
might ba useful for myself 
District 15 
District 19 



Not Very Useful 
No. % 



3 
2 



5.3 
7.7 



15.S 
15.* 



A Little Useful 
No. % 



1 

2 



0 



5.3 

15.* 



0.0 

3Q.a 



Getting things to read 
District 15 
District 19 



5.3 
7.7 



0 
4 



0.0 

30.S 



Asking questions about 

my own child 

District 15 
District 19 



3 
0 



15.S 
0.0 



1 

2 



5.3 
15.* 



Listening to other parents 
talk about their children 
District 15 
District 19 



1 
0 



5.3 

0.0 



2 
3 



10.5 
23.1 



Talking with other parents 
in the small group about 
our experiences on the 
"homework" 

District 15 
District 19 



5.3 
7.7 



1 

3 



5.3 
23.1 



Practicing the career 
planning activities in the 
small group 

District 15 
District 19 

*N = 19 

**N = 13 



1 
0 



5.3 
0.0 



0 

* 



0.0 
30.8 
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to help their children, e.g.? increaied awareness of where to obtain 
information about careers, high school diploma requirementSy and special 
education programs. Fewer parents were as enthusiastic abaut their own 
career plans and/or further schooling needed to realize these goals. 
Parents were unanimous about ihm quality of training which would enable 
them to recommend the program (100% of parents in all four districts both 
Spring 1986 and Fall 1985, Table 1^ on page 30). In general^ parents seemed 
ambivalent about the school's diagnosis of their child's dlsabililtyi often 
questioning tiie appropriateness of special education placement. 

When the post-survey gave Spring 1986 parents opportunities to 
complete open-ended statements about what was learned and what still 
needed to be learnedi their comments were consistent with those of 
counterparts in the Fall 1985 program (pages 25-26)* Parents in District 15 
and 19 described the program in their own words as **very important 
learning experience." In response to the question "6. What new thing did 
you learn about your child through this program?" nnany parents cited what 
they had learned about career opportunities of which they had bean 
unaware. For example^ parents stateds 

"I learned what some of my child's Interests are for the first time*" 
"Because of our career lalks, I became closer to my child," 
"I learned that he had more potential than I gave him credit for," 
"I learned how to really help my child," 
Parents seemed to have an expanded view of the kinds of jobs their 
children might do (Question 8 "What kind of work do you think your child 
can do?") as the result of career development discussions and activities in 
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TABLE 25 

^rent Vaporises to Yas/No Stetamante Related to 
Workihop ferticipation — Post-Tast 
Dlstrlcte 15 mnd 19 
Spring 1986 



Raaponsa 

Yes No 

Item No. % % 

I would Tacommand this program 
to another parent. 

District 15* 19 100.0 0 0.0 

District 19** 13 100,0 0 0,0 

This program showed me thaie are peopla 
and organizations to halp my child find 
a job. 

District 15 18 9*.7 1 5.3 

District 19 13 100,0 0 0.0 

Because of this program , I hava a better 
idea of raquiramants to get a high school 
diploma. 

District 15 16 8^.2 3 15.8 

District 19 13 100.0 0 0.0 

Because of this program, I am more 

familiar with what H.S. programs 

hava to of far in special aducation. 

District 15 17 89.* 2 10.6 

District 19 13 100,0 0 0,0 

I tried some of the activities with 
my child. 

District 15 17 89,* 2 10,6 

District 19 12 92.3 1 7.7 

I contacted organliations that sant 

people to tha meating. 

District 15 12 63,2 7 36,8 

District 19 11 S*.6 2 15.4 



Notei (continued on nmxt ;^ga) 
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Respon 



Yes 

Item No. % 

I know more about what careers my 

child is intarestad in bacause 

of the program* 

District 15 17 89.^ 

District 19 13 100.0 

I am better able to help my child decide 

on a caraar bacause of this program* 

District 15 17 89,^ 

District 19 12 92.3 

Because of this programj 1 know more 

about the kinds of jobs that are 

right for my child* 

District 15 16 8^*2 

District 19 13 100.0 

I agree with what the school says is 

my child's disability. 

District 15 13 68** 

District 19 10 76*9 

I have been thinking about changing 

careers for myself. 

District 15 12 63*2 

District 19 10 76.9 

I have been thinking about going 

back to school. 

District 15 1* 73.7 

District 19 10 76.9 

I am currently working outside my home. 

District 15 9 ^7 A 

District 19 ' * 30.8 

I am currently a student. 

District 15 7 36,8 

District 19 * 30.8 

I am active in one or more community 

organisation such as PTA, church groups, 

advocacy groups^ etc. 

District 15 12 63.2 

District 19 9 69.2 

*N ^ 19 
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the workshops. Verbatim comments made by parents includedi 
"Work witii children In day care centers.*' 
"Commercial art." 

"Poiiibly something with computers. He enjoys working with ours 
at home*" 

"FlUng, General office clerical work." 

District 15 and District If parents axpreswd similar needs to those 
written by Fall 19S5 participants when they answered question 10 "What 
else would you like to learn about?" Anxieties and uncertainties about 
being, a "good" and "understanding" parent as the child entered adolescence 
and became more difficult were expressed, in addition^ parental needs for 
coping with frustrations and helping children do the same were mentioned. 
Verbatim comments in this area reflected concerns about special education 
students' present as well as future deyelopment. 

For example, parents stated; 

"I would like to learn how to become more understanding of the 
needs of my child." 

"I want to know about housing for special children^' 
"Marriage prospects" 

"All the special programs available to my child." 

"Knowing about more Spanish speakers and brochures," 
All of the parents in districts 15 and 19 were in favor of continuing 
workshop training. It had provided them with Information about career 
development and special education programs, in addition to fostering 
meaningful ralatlonships with other parents with similar problems and 
concerns. 
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2. Pargnt^End^f^Session Ratings 

These rating forms were constructed to measure parent attitudes and 
knowledge, trainer effectiveness, and practicality of workshop content. 
Because rating forms were completed at tfie end of sessions 2, 3^ and ^, 
trainers were provided with "user feedback" or formative evaluative data 
concerning positive and negative aspects of workshop presentations. 

Table 26 (page 61) presents the mean ratings for five workshop 
characteristics! In addition to an overall session mean rating, A three- 
point, Likert-type scale (3 ^ very good, 2 m somewhat good, 1 = not very 
good) was used for rating workshop attributes* As shown, respondents were 
highly positive about the "worthwhlleness," "value of speakers," and 
"interesting" aspects of the workihops. They were Jess enthusiastic abut 
the usefulness of "career ideas" which they were to try out with their 
children at home. Whenever a parent found fault with "meeting leng-tfi," 
he/she regarded the session as "too short," thus expressing dissatisfaction 
becaUM they wanted more time for participation. 

Table 27, on page 62, gives ^^^^ indents' mean rating for usefulness of 
the "things we did or talked about" for sessidns 2, 3, and Each of the 
seven items was rated on a appoint scalei 1-not very usefuli 2^a little 
useful, and S^very useful. The tabular presentation indicates that 
respondents were positive and enthusiastic about the workshop offerings. 
Their ratings were consistent with those of Fall 1985 parents (Table 7, page 
20)* It should be noted that the least favorable ratings were given by all 
four districts In both Fall 1985 and Spring 1986 for the category "getting 
information about training and careers that might be useful for myself." 
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TABLE 26 

Mean Value of Workdiop fessions Rated by brents 
Spring 19S6, Districte 15 and 19* 



3-Session Mean 



D 13 D 19 P13 D 19 D 15 D 19 D 15 D 19 

Item 

Worthwhiieness 3.00 2.50 2.S2 2.69 2.S6 2.87 2.S9 2.69 

Interest 3.00 2.70 2.91 2.77 2.86 2.87 2.92 2.7S 

Value o£ Speakers 2.92 2.60 2.82 2.77 2.86 2.73 2.37 2.70 



Usefulness of 

Career Ideas 2.62 2.60 2.*5 2.5i> 2.71 2.1^7 2.59 2.54 



Meeting Lengtii 2.$tt 2.70 3.00 2.77 2.79 3.00 2.88 2.82 
Session Mean Rating 2.88 2.62 2.80 2.71 2.82 2.79 2.83 2.71 

Size of N 13 10 11 13 U 15 

*97.'*% of District 15 parents indicated they "would recommed today's meeting to a 
friend i" 92.1% of District 19 chose to "recommend." 
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TABLE 27 

Mean Ratings by Parents of Workshop Activities 
Spring 1986, Districts U and 19 



Session Number 



Item 2 

Getting information from speakers about 
my child 

District 15 2.85 

District 19 2,69 

Getting information about training and 
careers that might be useful for myself 

District 15 2.^6 

District 19 2.77 



2.82 
2.60 



2,61* 
2.20 



2.71 
2.80 



2.6it 
2.^7 



Item 3-Session 
Mean 



2.79 
2.70 



2.58 
2.W 



Getting things to read 

District 15 3.00 2.73 2.93 2.89 

District 19 2.it6 2.70 2.53 2.56 

Asking questions about my own child 

Districts 2.85 2.82 2.6^ 2.77 

District 19 2.62 2.80 2.67 2.70 

Listening to other parents talk about 
their children 

District 15 2.92 2.82 2.S6 2.87 

District 19 2.62 2.80 2.67 2.70 

Talking with other parents in the small 
group about our experiences on the 
"homework" 

District 15 2.92 2.73 2.93 2.86 

District 19 2.*6 2.90 2,60 2.65 



Practicing the career planning activities 
in the small group 

District 15 

District 19 



2.78 
2.62 



2.91 
2.90 



2.86 
2.87 



2.85 
2.80 



Session Mean Rating 
District 15 
District 19 



2.83 
2.61 



2.7S 
2.70 



2.80 
2.66 



2.80 
2.67 



Size 



oi N 

District 15 
District 19 



13 
13 



U 
10 



14 
13 
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Parents probably enter these workshops for the primary purposa of 
obtaining information to assist their youngsters with handicapping 
conditions make entry Into the world of work| therefores they may be less 
motivated concerning their own career development and plans* 

Table 2S, on the following page, prewnts parents' ratings of small group 
aetivitiesj largely as a function of trainer attitude, competence, and skill, 
A 3-polnt scale was used O^alwaysj 2^sometimes, l^never). Trainers were 
perceived to be highly competent and attitudinally well suited to small 
group training. Parents in District 15 and 19 concurred with those in 
Districts 13 and 23 (Fall 1985, Table 8, page 21) In positive ratings of 
trainer understending, knowledgei and ability to create a comfortable 
group setting. 

Table 29, which appears on pages 65 and 66, contains parent mean 
ratings for "things we learned" at sessions 2, 3, and 4^ based on a 3-point 
scale (3=learned a lot, 2=learned a little, Udid not learn much). Spring 1986 
parents agreed with those trained In Fall 19S5 (Table 9, page 22) that they 
had learned valuable information about ways to work with their children at 
home, as well as through schools and other organizations* Parents from all 
four districts seemed to need additional training concerning "what business 
looks for in workers," 

Parents in District 15 and 19 respanded to open-ended statements 
cancerning aspects of each workshop they liked best, those needing 
improvement, and those requiring clarification or additional information by 
making the following representative commentsi 
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TABLE 2S 

hmnt Mean Ratings of Small Group Pr^^s^iand Activities 
Sprbig 19169 Districts 15 and Jf 



Session Number 

Item ^Sa^ion 

Item 2 3 4 Mean 

Leader llstined» 

DistrietlJ 3*00 3.00 ZU 2.95 

District 19 2.92 3.00 2.87 2.93 

Leader gavt everyone dhm^ncm 
to speak, 

DiitrietlJ 2.92 3.00 2.93 2.95 

District If 2.85 3.00 2.93 2.93 

Leadir undsfitood parent 
concerns. 

Districts 2.85 3.00 2.93 2.93 

District 19 2.92 3.00 2.93 2.95 

Leader of f erad good 
suggestions, 

District 15 2.78 2.91 2.93 2.S7 

District 19 2.85 2.90 2.S7 2.87 

There was |eod group 
feeling. 

District 15 3.00 3.00 2.93 2.98 

District 19 2.78 2.S0 2.73 2.77 

I was comfoftable speakirag. 

Districts 3.00 3.00 2,8( 2.95 

Disrict 1? 2.69 2.90 2.93 2.84 

I understood what the 

leader talkadibout. 

District 15 2.3 2.91 2.93 2.90 

District 19 2.85 2.90 2,80 2.85 

Session Mean Rating 

Districts 2.91 2.94 2.51 2.92 

District 19 2.84 2.93 2.87 2.88 

Size of N 

District 15 13 11 1* 

Districts 13 10 15 
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TABLE 29 

Mean Rating of {^rents' Learning at Sessions 2, 3, and 4 
Spring 19S6 — Districts 15 and 19 



Item 

What schools do for students with 
special needs 

District 13 

District 19 



Se^on Number 



2.*6 
2,0S 



2.56 
2.30 



2M 
2.27 



Itenm. 3-Session 
Mean 



2.55 
2.22 



What other organizations do for 
students with special needs 

District 15 

District 19 

Where I can get help for my child 
or my family when we have problems 

District 15 

District 19 



2.62 
2.15 



2.5* 
2.08 



2.*5 
2.*0 



2.64 
2.10 



2.71 
2.80 



2.71 
2.73 



How to work with other parents 

District 15 2.69 3.00 2.57 

District 19 2.23 2.20 2.73 

How to work with other organizations to 
help my child 

District 15 2.62 2.36 2M 

District 19 2.23 2.20 2A7 

How to work with schools to help my child 

District 15 2.62 2.82 2.57 

District 19 2.23 2.20 2.30 

Things I can do at home to help my child 
learn about his/her Interests and 
abilities 

Districts 2.54 2.73 2.71 

Districts 2.23 2.50 2.60 

What kinds of jobs might be available 
for my child 

District 15 2.38 2.82 2.57 

District 19 2.23 2.20 2.60 

Notei (continued on next page) 
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2.59 
2.45 



2.63 
2.30 



2.75 
2.39 



2.54 
2.23 



2.67 
2.41 



2.66 
2.44 



2.59 
2.34 
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Session Number 



What kinds of ifilning is need^sd 
for different ciriirs 

District J5 

Diitrlct 15 

What business looks for in war -kers 
District 15 
Diitrict 1? 

Session Mean Bating 
District 15 
District 15 

Size of N 

District 15 
District J9 



2.38 
2.08 



2.31 
2.31 



2.52 
2,19 



13 
13 



2.82 
2.20 



2.56 
2.20 



2.6S 
2.25 



2.50 



2.50 
2.20 



2.61 
2.57 



Item 3-Sessi©n 
Mean 



2.57 
2.25 



2.*6 
2.24 



2.60 
2.34 



11 
10 



14 
15 
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Best about today^ ^ ^jetlng 
"* . • working in smaH g^eupl." 
"leafning about opportunity for my children" 
"working with trainees vgrtehaye genuine interest" 
"knowing you can talk toother parents" 

"finding out about pl^c^B^Brm my child will be able to work" 
"being able to ask qii^sticoi" 

"being tog^thar with ether parents telling and informing one 
another of poaiibiUtiw for our ehildren" 

"learning that all high ichools admit special education kids" 
"learning how to mak^ tutiifi plan^ for my child" 
"'having speakers to fPia-kepraia nations" 
"getting information mb^utwsrk study" 

Thinps t hat Could, hft vi teen im proved 
"getting mate involverti^fitind participation* Don't men care?" 
"more information about ptting jobs" 

"finding out more inf^rmition on different programs in high 
schools" 

"longer meetings" 

"more Infofmation on thetehavior of children" 
Questions and additional Infarnnation needed 
"How do wa get our childrin in regular classes?" 
"information about high^fiducation for LD"s" 
"more job informatidn" 

"information on hyp^r^cAe children — How to handle the child 
when he/she comes Qff medication? What to do when they act 
out?" 




"give an example of high school special education student's day" 

"training parents to recogniie early signs (ages 2-^) of ratardati jn 
or emotional dlgturbance" 

On the whole, Spring 1986 parents shared sirnilar anxieties and concerns 
as those axpressad in the Fall 19S5 workshops (pages 23 and 2^). Parents in 
both cycles revealed positive feelings about program effectiveness* Most 
of the time, when negative feelings were mentionedi they indicated 
parents' thirst for more of what was offered and more time for 
participation. 
3. Trainer Data 

a. Trainer Pra^Survey ~ IHiese pre-survey forms ware developed to 
yield data concerning the aducational and professiional backgrounds of 
trainers, experiences in spacial aducatloni and work with parents of 
junior high school age children- 
Table 30| on the following page^ indicates tlie parcantage of 
trainers In Districts 15 and 19 by self^ascribed job title. District 19 had 
more than twice as many trainars as District 15, which probably 
accounts for the greater diversity in job titles, 

A braakdown of experience in special education is shown for 
trainers^ by percentage^ in Table 31 (page 70)* Trainars may appear in 
mora than one category based on tiie inclusion of both past and present 
experiences. It was almost universal for each trainer to have had some 
past and/or current special education professional axperience. 
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TABLE 30 

PercenGge of Tralnars by Self-Designated Job Title 
Spruig Wifi — Districts 15 and 19 



Percantege 

Job Title 15* 19** 

Special Education Teacher —IS or JHS 30.0 47*9 

Teacher — MIS 1 or n, IS or JHS 20.0 17.5 

Office of Special Education Aide 10.0 0,0 

Bilingual Guidance Counselor ^ SE 0*0 4,3 

Guidance Counselor SE 10.0 4,3 

Site Coordinator Altefnative School 10,0 0.0 

Resource Room Teacher 10,0 S,S 

Scr.ool Psychologist 10,0 0.0 

Career Education Teacher O.Q 4,3 

Bilingual Special Education Teacher 0.0 4*3 

Crisis Intervention Teacher 0*0 4.3 

Educational Assistant 0,0 4.3 

lOQ.O 100.0 

*N ^ 10 

= 23 
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TABLE 31 

Percentege of Trainara with Speolal Education Ejc^rienoes 
Spring 19S6 — Districts 15 and 19 





Percentege 


Nmture of Experience 


15* 


19* 


Teacher — EH or NIEH 


3J.9 


44.7 


Teachar ^ LD 


7.1 


20.6 


Teaching Assistant ~ EH 


7.1 


0.0 


Site Coordinator — EH 


7.1 


0.0 


Reading Specialist — EH or LD 


7.1 


10.3 


Guidance Couns»jior — EH 


7.1 


3.5 


Resourca Room Teacher — LD 


7.1 


3,5 


Taacher — MR 


14.4 


6.9 


School Psychologist — LD 


7.1 


0.0 


Day Care Teacher ~ LD 


0.0 


3.5 


Crisis Intarvention Taachar — EH 


0.0 


3.5 


Bilingual Guidanca Counselor — EH 


0.0 


3.5 




100.0 


100.0 



*N a 14 
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Table 32, on page 72, indicates the percentage of trainers who 
noted they were either working with parents of special education junior 
high school age children or In career education programs. On the ^me 
page, Table 33 presents data for trainers who work in schools or 
organisations providing career education to parents and/or students, as 
well as the degree of contact with other agencies. 

It appears from Table 32 that both groups of trainers are highly 
experienced as workers with special education parents of junior high 
school age pupils. On the other hand, both groups of trainers have been 
involved in career education programs to a lesser degree, particularly 
trainers from District 15, 

Table 33 data indicate a higher level of trainer participation In 
"organisations providing career education services " to students and/or 
to parents in District 15. In addition, trainers from District 15 all 
maintain "contact with other agencies" (100%, District 15| 69.2%, 
District 1?)*- In the explanatory narrative which accom pained their 
responses, both groups of trainers indicated that there were few 
activities which respond to tiie need of special education parents for 
career information, resources, and agencies to assist their children in 
entering the world of work. 

Comparison data for the Fall 1985 cycle are available in Tables 17 
and IS on page 35. 

Pre-test mean ratings were obtained from trainers regarding their 

comfort levels on eight concepts designed to measure knowledge, skills, 

and attitudes towards working with special education parents on the 

subject of career education. Tables 34, on page 74, presents the results 
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TABLE 32 

Percentmge of Traimrs wi'A Reievant ^rent Leaderahip 
or Career Eduction &cparienra 
Spring 19S6 = Districts 15 and 19 



Type Qf tpertenca Pereentage 

^ If 

JHS Parent — Special Education 90*0 100,0 

Career Education 30,0 65.2 



Table 33 

Percentage of Trali^i^ Working in Organizations ^oyiding 
Career Eduoition tervices and/or Malntelnbig ^ntect 
with Other Agencies 
Spring 19SS — Districts 15 and 19 



fervlca Percenta ge 

15 If 

Career Education — Studenti 70,0 60,9 

Career Education — Parenti 50*0 26*1 

Contact with Other Agencies 100*0 69*2 
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from trainers' rasponses to a ^-point, Likert-type rating scale where "1" 
indicated the most discomfort with the concept and indicated the 
least* 

The mean ratings for the eight concepts together were similar for 
trainers In both districts. Concepts d.^ f.^ and g, received the lowest 
ratings. Indicating awareness by trainers that they had factual deficits 
in career education curriculum, as well as in group leadership process 
and skills. Both groups of trainers showed positive feelings towards the 
concept of ''parents as career educators" and "advocates" for their 
children. In addition, the data reveal trainers' perceptions reflecting 
flexibility and adaptability of leadership skills to a special education 
population. Similar findings resulted from data analysis during the Fall 
19S5 cycle of trainers (Table 19, page 37). 
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TABLE 3ft 

Pra-Tast Trairier Mean Ratings of Cornfort Level with 
Worktop Concep'te and Procedures 
Spring 19S6 — Districts 13 and 19 



Mean Rating by Distriet 



Concept U If 

a* It is worthwhile to involve parents as 

career educatori of their own children, 3,80 2,78 

b* Parents should be advocates for their own 

children** 3.80 3.22 

c, I have the skills to work with parents in 

small groups, - 3.00 3.13 

d. I have the skills to work with parents In 

large groups. 2,80 2,91 

e* I have the skills to work with parents on a 

one-one basis* 3^50 3,52 

f , I possess sufficient content knowledge in 
the career education area to help train 

parents as career educators* 2*70 2.65 

g. I have the skills and content knowledge to 
train parents to become advocates for 

their own children,* 2.60 2.96 

h* I can adapt my skills and knowledge to a 

special education population. + 3,0Q 3,48 



Mean Rating for 8 Concepts 3,15 3,21 



Not included on the post-test survey form, 
+Reworded on the post-survey. 
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b. Trainer pQat-^Survey — This instrumant evaiuated the impact of 
training seminars on trainers' opinions of training effectiveness, 
perceptions of self-growth and change in leadership skills, and future 
plans for conducting career development workshops* 

Table 35, on page 76, indicates post-survey mean ratings for 
comfort levels on eight concepts relating to trainers' knowledge^ skills, 
and attitudes towards working on career education with special 
education parents* Ratings were interpreted from a four-point scale 
where "4^strongly agree" and "Ustrongly disagree," Five of the eight 
concepts appeared on the pre-survey also. When mean ratings on the 
pre- and post-surveys were compared for these five concepts, they were 
higher in favor of the post-survey (Tabe 34^ page 74). Similar findings 
were ob^rved between the pre- and post-surveys administered during 
the Fall 1985 cycle for Districts 13 and 23 (Tables 19 and 20, pages 37 
and 40)* When post-survey concepts f, g, and h were included to assess 
trainers' perceptions of their leadership skills, content knowledge, and 
experience as workers with mainstream, bicultural, and/or limited 
English-speaking special education parents, trainers' data yielded lower 
mean ratings* These findings are consistent with those for the Fall 1985 
cycle, probably because the backgrounds of most trainers in the four 
districts for both cycles indicate fluency only in EngUsh. 

Based on the data from Table 35, it can be concluded that both 
districts' trainers perceive themselves as having become more 
knowledgeable and skillful in career education and in parent leadership 
as a result of training, 
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TABLE 35 

Post-Survey Mean Ratings of Trainer Comfort Level 
with Worl^op Concapts and ftoceases 
Spring 1986 — Districts 15 mnd 19 

Mean Rating by District 



Concept* 15 ig 

a It ii worthwhlla to Involve parents as 

career educators of their own children. ^,00 *,00 

b. I have the skills to work with parents 

in small groups, 3.50 3.41 

c. I have the skills to work with parents 

in large groups. 3.00 3,12 

d. I have the skills to work with parents 

on a one-one basis. 3.Si 3.S2 

e. 1 possess sufficient content knowledge 
in the career education area to help 

train parents as career educators, 3.38 3.12 

f . I have the skills to use my experience 
with parents of a special education 

population, 3,63 3,59 

g. I have the skills to utilize my 

experience with a bl-cultural population. 3.13 2.9^ 

h. I have the skills to utiUze my 
experience with parents of special 
education students who also have limited 

English language skills, 3.00 2,65 

Mean Rating of 8 Concepts 3Ak 3,33 

Size of N 8 17 

* Concepts a^ b^ C| d, and e appeared on pre-survey. 
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When trainefs responded to open^nded questions^ gave general 
reactionSi and assessed various techniques used in the workshops, the 
following Information was obtained: 

(1) As a result of participating in the program what did you learn 
about yourself as a parsnt-group leader? 

Districts 15's respondents indicated growth in terms of actual group 
leadership skills, increased self«<on fide nee as group iaaderSj and 
heightened awareness of and sensitivity to special education parents' 
needs^ Typical comments illustrative of these areas werei 
"I learned how to time myself. , 

"I certainly feel 'better trained' now to conduct parent groups." 

"I have better knowledge of needed subject matter," 

"I learned that many parents of special education children are 
concerned," 

^ . that I am capable of working with a diverse group of 
parents." 

The trainers from District 19 made comments consistent with those 

of their District 15 counterparts. Several of the most Insightful 

statements are included here, however, because they add an additional 

dimension to the trainer self evaluation function by relating to current 

and ongoing training needs. 

"This experience has shown me that I have skills I did not know I 
possessed. Your program enabled ma to hone those skills and 
bring them to the forefront." 

"I learned that I am not too talkative. I am very tense and need 
to be more loquacious." 

"I learned that I know more than I thought I did and that parents 
respected me as their parent-group leader and were willing to 
follow my advice and counsel. They listened to me." 

"I need to continue to develop active skills — really tuning Into 
the parents and encouraging tiiem to express themselves." 

-77- 
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(2) In what ways did the program change your ideas about the 
needs and interests of parents of special education students? 

Respondants from both districts incorporated answers to this 

question in responses to the first question. The main idea expressed was 

that special education parents are Uke parents of ''mainstream" children 

— they care about their children and want them to have a better life 

than their own parents* Another theme related to the magnitude of the 

parent-education task because young people with handicapping 

conditions need much more information and training in order to realize 

career satisfaction. One trainer summarized the comments of many 

others by stating^ 

"It illustrated just how deep some of the parents concerns are. 
They were willing to spend time after a work day to learn 
helpful things. They wanted to know eyerythlng, from rights to 
options. They are not apathetic as I once thought they were," 

(3) Other than In the workshop with parents or with the child with 
whom you practiced, have you tried any of the career education 
exercises/activities that were used In tfie workshops? 

Responses among trainers from Districts 15 and 19 were widely 

different. While a few trainers reported "no opportunity to try," most 

of the shared experiences took place in special education classrooms or 

with special education teacher-colleagues and were deemed to be 

successful. Several of the most unusual practicing sessions were 

described as follows: 

"I shared the picture game with a friend who teaches In Day 
Care. Her students, ages ^-5 years, enjoyed iti" 

"I practiced .card sort with a room mate. The result was a good 
conversation about careers we would both enter If we had the 
opportunity." 

-7S- 
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{*) In what ways has your participation in this program generated 
plans to use the workshop or related activities with parents, colleagues, 
students, etc* at your school or organisation? 

District 15 and District 19 trainers were enthusiastic about 
developing plans to use what tiiey had learned in an appropriate work- 
related activity. Most respondents indicated being in favor of parent 
educationi usually in the form of workshops and seminars* A few 
respondents stated that they would work with interested colleagues 
who, in turn^ would be expected to pass on Information and skills to 
parents and/or students* Other respondents mentioned upcoming school 
events where career education curriculum and parent leadership skills 
could be used. Verbatim statements which show evidence of some 
concrete and specific planning are listed belowi 

"I plan to hold a workshop 9i30 — lli30 a.m. at the District 
Office with parents of different schools," 

"I direct an after-school tutorial and counseling program- * * I 
hope to use the techniques with tiie evening parent group*" 

"Parents have expressed Interest In an ongoing career workshop 
in the school," 

"I and two other colleagues from my school are presently 
planning to run three or four career workshops for parents and 
three or four workshops for students in Fall 1986*" 

"I'm assisting in the school career fair, I hope to reach parents 
to begin ongoing workshops*" 

"I plan to use the training at my arts workshop in September 
1986," 

Under the heading GENERAL REACTIONS, the Trainer Post- 
survey attempted to measure program effectiveness in four areasi 
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strengths and neads irnprovement} specific techniquesi most important 
training aspect of skills buildingi and least important training aspect of 
skill building. 

(1) Looking back at the meeting for trainers held befora and after 
the sessions for parents, list the main strengths and areas that need 
improvement (for example, modeling techniques, debrlefihg of previous 
workshops, sharing of trainer experiences, planning and print matstrials); 
Comments in this section were overwhelmingly positive. Trainers in 
both districts rated modeling techniquesf well planned and well 
organi:^ed workshop sessiohsf empathlc, competent, and Mnsitlve 
project staff I significant career education curriculum | pertinent group 
leaderhip training, and knowledgeable speakers as highpoints of the 
session^ Debriefing and sharing, as well as resource materials 
distributed, were mentioned as additional plus factors* Some negative 
comments were generated because workshop sessions were too full. A 
suggestion made by a trainer to relieve feelings of pressure stated the 
following: 

"The only thing I would change would be not presenting resource 
people and groups In the same day. I observed parents who 
finally collected the nerve to speak run out of time. I would 
alternate days." 

Another trainer offered suggestions which favored a change in 
workshop design and format, indicating "that the five trainers sessions 
should have been during five consecutive weeks and then the five parent 
sessions in order to avoid confusion among parents" and, thus, improve 
attendance. 

-80^ 
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(2) Describe the ways each of the following tachiiiques contributed 
to 1i\m overall effectiveness of the parent workshops i 

Presentations of resource people to the large groupi —Respondents 

were generally favorable concerning the competence and expertise of 

resource people. Repreientttlve positive comments werei 

"Excellent ^ very knowledgeable people were presented. They 
were infomatlve and therefore maintained the interest of all 
their audienca*" 

"The speakers from the community seemed well prepared and 
aware of their audience. TTiey were approachable and 
encouraging." 

"Gave parents much information that couldn't be obtained from 
teachers, guidance counwlors, etc." 

Whenever trainers gave negative feedback about speakers, they 
mentioned the need for a larger time allotment and the need to remind 
them, "to simplify their vocabulary and their use of educational Jargon*" 
Small group activities: — Trainers In both districts spoke highly of 
the effectiveness of small group work because It provided parents with 
opportunities for discussing concerns, sharing experiences, reporting on 
"homework," and building interpersonal relationships. High praise was 
given for assistance offered to Spanish-speaking parents during small- 
group Interaction. Typical comments were: 

"Gave trainers and parents the opportunity to discuss career 
needs of their children. It also gave the parents an instrument 
for career discussion with the child." 

"Very effective as opposed to lecturers speaking In a very short 
time limit." 

"These activities were the most effective. They allowed 
parents to have input and gave me a chance to learn about the 
interests of special education parents." 



"FantesticI Haitian parents would like creoie-speaking teachei s 
tool" 

"Enrichmant for participation of Spaniih-speaklng parents." 

"People^ that is, participants were more free to talk in the 
small group! they were less inhibited and told about their 
concerns." 



Several trainers added admonitions to be self-irnposedj e.g.| 

"Trainers must encourage parents to participate* While it is 
appropriate for trainers to use themselves as an example^ they 
should not continually refer back to themselves*" 

Use of paired co-trainers — Reactions to this technique was more 
mixed than for any other activity, probably because "teaming" with 
another person requires considerable effortj patience, planning, and 
interpersonal sharing to become effective. Trainers in both districts 
were highly positive about the learning experience related to co- 
leadership, although some made qualifying statementsi 

"It is essential that the assigned co-tralners speak before the 
training session to discuss techniques and modifications of the 
exercises being sure that the two come to agreement." 

"This added variety. Interest and a sort of 'splciL' to the group. 
We experlencd this in my group," 

"This was very beneficial to the success of the group. It 
enables various viewpoints to be expressed and gave parents 
two different people to relate to," 

"Especially helpful to those who did not speak English." 

"Fairly effective^ although 1 found one trainer was more active 
and dominant at the expense of the co-trainer being 
overpowered and taking a more passive role," 

"Very good. Each one reinforces and complements the other." 

"Depends on the personality of the co-leader. In one instance 
our approaches were not consonant and in another I saw the co- 
leader as a support." 
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Prasance of trainer-observers — This activity seemed to elicit 
more controversy than other program components. Although trainers In 
both districts were largely positive about the presence of trainer- 
observerSy some felt stongly in opposition* Comments which validate a 
mixed reaction are indicated below: 



"Ob^rvers were helpful becau^ the feedback is important 
especially if the trainer was not sure of what she or he was 
doing." 

"This was a convenient 'check-up' whereby we obtained more 
objective opinionsa" 

"Individuals conducting the meetings could find out about their 
strengths and weaknesses." 

"An effective way to utilize extra trainers but hold them 
accountable for evaluation materials. The observers should not 
become active speakers in the group. Two trainers at most 
should be talking," 



Printed materials given to parents — All trainers were enthusiastic 
about the informative nature of printed materials distributed* In 
addition^ they felt that these materials could be saved as future 
resources for parent use. One trainer made a statement which best 
summarised respondents* reactlonss "Materials were abundant and very 
explicit. The parents found them valuable and so did I, I have kept 
them all for future reference and for duplication, also." 

"Giving testimony" at the end of each session — TTiis program 
component was deemed effective by most trainers in both districts. 
Typical positive comments were^ 



"An important part which kept us 'on our toes' and cleared 



doubts,^ 




*'Gaye all who attended a chance to see what insights people 
attending gained at a particular session." 

"Necessary time ior parents to express their feelings pro or 
con*" 

"Good, These discussions did help bring out bad points, good 
ideas." 

"Giving testimony was excellent becausa it left a broad scope 
for anyone to say what they felt*" 

Comments which were less positive referred to the giving 
testimony activity as "too controlled," "good for those who enjoy 
addressing a large group or have the need to express thGrnselveSj" and 
"too long — not necessary to provide 15 minutes for each session," 

It was observed that several trainers, who responded to every other 
item on the survey, left this part of the form blank, 

(3) In your opinion, what aspect ©f tiie program stands out as 
important to you In becoming an effective trainer? 

Each of the program components was mentioned by one or more 
trainers as the most important feature. Most t.^ainers listed several 
components or made global statements indicating that ail facets of the 
program had contributed to building good leadership, "Modeling 
techniques," "co-leadership opportunities," "small-group activitlesi" and 
"career education curriculum" were mentioned most often as high 
points of the parent education leadership training* 

(4) in your opinion, what aspect of tiie program was least effective 
In developing your skills as a trainer? 

Most trainers indicated that they found nothing to change because 
"everything was necessary" and "all parts helped in their way," In sum. 
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trainers fait that "the overall program stood as a unit." Whenever 
trainers made specific "needs improvement" statements which reflected 
less than positive feelingii they listed "giving testimony" and "presence 
of co-trainers" most often* 

(5) Comment = Trainers In District 15 and 19 reported a high 
degree of satisfaction with the qualitys content, organization, and 
leadership of the project. In this assessment, they were consistent with 
Fall 19S5 trainers from Districts 13 and 23, (See pages 36 through ^S.) 
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VL Formative Eyaluation Procedures ^- Fall 1985 and Spring 1986 Cycles 

Consistent witii the guidelines outlined in the original project proposal, several 
procedures were carried out in order to provide for changes^ modifications, and 
adaptations of program content and process during the second year of operation. 
Staff members held formal and informal staff meetings throughout the second year, 
using the assessments of the first-year's Implementation in addition to ongoing 
formative evaluative date from a variety of sources. As noted in the first year's 
evaluation reporti formative and summative procedures overlapped significantly. 

Formative evaluation data emerged from diverse and various sources, 
reflecting through "user feedback" and staff obTCfvations regular and ongong 
"readings" concerning trainer effectiveness and workshop content usefulness and 
process. Essential and critical aspects of the forrnative evaluation process were 
Inherent in data from: 

A* Parent^End^f-Sesslon Ratings described in detail earner in this reporti 
B. Parent Verbal reactions elicited durin| the last five minutes of each 
workshop and noted by project staff and trainer obaerversf 

C* Trainers' Verbal Reactions to workshop content and process^ as well as self- 
assesment of their effectiveness as group leaders determined during and prior to 
each seminar. As reactions were noted by project staff, they formed an agenda for 
later discussion which was used to change, adapt, and shape the direGtlon of future 
workshop sessions^ 

D. Trainer^Observer Guides for Focused Observation developed primarily as a 
learning device to help observers. These observations, however, provided a rich 
source of feedback to project staff in the area of parent concerns and perceptions of 
trainer strengths and weaknesses* For eKample, many parents expressed their needs 
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for specif Ic and concrete information about special education curriculum, their 
rights and reiponsibilities as parents of young people with handicapping conditions, 
and employment opportunities for their learning disabled, emotionally distressed, 
physically different, or otherwise handicapped child. 

Tralnar-^bservers, for example, often made constructive suggestions about 
trainer leadership styies which could be used to help the learner become more 
effective: 

"One co-leader nodded frequently when someone was speaking — 
appearing anxious and hurried. His body language needs 
improvement* He should sit up straight, appear attentive, 
encourage whoever is speaking to address the entire group, not just 
the leaders," 

E. Trainers Post-Survey Part H designed as a follow-up instrument which 
would measure the impact of the workshop eicperience on the trainer's school or 
organization. Data from this Instrument provided summative information for the 
current year's Implementttion, as well as formative information for the year ahead* 
Respondents, in general, had made efforts to develop one-to-one or group activities 
to meet the needs of parents, students, and colleagues for career education and 
special education information. Activities chosen for the educative process varied 
widely from no changei setting up a modest career library in the classroom i 
conducting one-shot meetings about career opportunities with parents, students, or 
colleagues^ presenting for career days organized by the school, and planning and 
implementing a series of workshop offerings to give parents requested information 
about career development and special education. Most respondents indicated that 
the training they had received made them more aware of and sensitive to the needs 
of special education parents and chlldreni in addition, respondents stressed that they 
became more Insightful about the ways in which special education parents shared 
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common goals for their children's welfare, making them more like than different 
from mainstream parents, and 

F. Pro)ect Staff Meetings held on both formal and informal bases for the 
purpose of pooling Information, discussing pertinent project issues, and making mid- 
course corrections and changes ba^d on date from "^e above measures. Many of 
the changes in format and presentation were based on data concarning diversity of 
trainer background, as well as English-language facility of parents. Other issues 
discussed related to parent recruitment and attendance. 
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VII. Summary, Conditions, and Racommendations 

An aarller section of this Evaluation Report enun ©rated a "baker's dozen" of 
specific examples related to positive aipects of the project's design and second year 
of implementation {in^ pages 6 and 7), Data were presented in the intervening and 
succeeding sections of tfiis Report which validate and support tiiese conclusionsy 
which taken in totality attest to the exemplary character of this program. 

Based on the data presented with their accompanying findingSj it is 
recommended that a manual be developed, which will be a '*how-to" statement of 
process and procedure for replicators to follow and emulate. 
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EXTERNAL EVi^UATION 

BackgrQund 

The "Training Parent-Trainefs as Career Educators for Handicapped Youth" 
project has now completed its second year (1985-1986) of operation and remains 
essentially the same in format and staff as it was during its first year of 
implementation^ The staff continues to include Dr^ David Katz and Ms, Roslyn 
Fisher, Center for Advanced Study In Education/Institute for Research and 
Development in Occupational Education and Ms. Ellen Icolari from the New York 
City Board of Education* 

Ai in the previous year, the format of the project consisted of seminar.^ for 
trainers and workshops far parents. The training seminars included a cognitive 
component in which trainers were given factual information about career 
development and group processes and of an experiential component in which the 
workshop exercises were conveyed through role modeling. In the latter situation, 
the CUNY staff assumed the role of workshop leaders and the trainers assumed the 
role of parent participants. In this way, trainers were prepared to serve as 
facilitators of the parent workshops in which the parents of special education 
students were helped to develop skills as career educators of their own children. 

Each training seminar, therefore, was followed the next week by a parent 
workshop In which trainers duplicated the activities that they had experienced 
during the previous week. The following week another training seminar was held at 
which time trainers shared and revi^:wed their experiences as group leaders and then 
practiced the exercises for the next parent session* This pattern of "prepare- 
implement-debrief-prepare" was carried out for twelve training sessions and five 
parent workshops in each of four school districts. This year District #13 and #23 in 
Brooklyn were served during the fall cycle and Districts #19 and #15 were served 
during the spring cycle. In total 53 trainers went through the program and 97 
parents were directly affected by these sessions. 

As in the previou? year, an additional component of the program consisted of 
the independent workshop that trainers developed in their own schools following the 
completion of their formal training. Trainers were given an opportunity to run these 
programs with ongoing consultation from the project's Board of Education liaison^ 
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Ellen Icoiarh Based on interviews of trainers who have already carried out or have 
plans to carry out this phase of the project, it Is estimated that another 100 parents 
will be reached. 

The project as described seems to have had two main goals. The first goal was 
the training of individuals In order to create a cadre of school and community 
perionnel skilled In career development and group process techniques who, after 
having gone through the program can continue to train parents Inde^ndently in 
their home school and agencies. The second goal of the project is to train parents, 
through workshops, to be more effective career educators of their own special 
education children* A more detailed analysis of the impact of the project on parents 
and trainers in terms of these goals appears in the internal evaluation section of this 
report. It is the purpose of the external evaluation to supplement those findings by 
providing a more informally structured assessment of the effectiveness of the 
project in terms of these goals. 

Evaluation Procedure 
The external evaluation was conducted through loosely structured Interviews 
of both trainers and parents. Although all participants were not interviewed, a 
representative sampling from both spring and fall training groups was obtained, 
Spaclfically, the evaluator attended the final training seminar and the final parent 
workshop of one of the spring cycle groups. During these visits. Individual 
interviews of all trainers and parents present were conducted. Another group of fall 
cycle trainers was Interviewed over the telephone after the completion of their 
formal meetings and during the time of the implementation of their independent 
projects. Based on these Interviews, the overall impact of the project seams to have 
been very positive and is described in more detail below. 

Protect Effectiveness 
i. Trainer Development Goals 

Among the trainers interviewed, there seemed to be a consensus that the 
project had helped them to become more effective leaders of parent groups In 
general and In particular helped them to understand the career devalopment 
needs of both ipecial education parents and their children, 
a. Occupational status and recruitment of trainers 

Almost all of the trainer participants interviewed were Involved 
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professionally .with special education populations in the schools* Many 
were teachers, but a fair number of guidance and COH team members were 
also ^preiented* The majority of trainer participants were recruited 
through some kind of ^rsonal contact with a member of the CUNY staff 
(i»e., the Board of Education liaison) or a coUeague/superviosr. A few 
participants found out about tiie program through a written memo. The 
imprasiion given was that recruitment of trainers largely on the basis of 
personal contact led to a highly receptive and motivated group from the 
outset of training. 

b, Most u^ful aspects of the project for development of effective parent 
trainers 

The majority of the trainers interviewed felt that the actual interaction 
with parents had been most useful to them in becoming affective parent- 
group leaders* They found tiiat conducting the workshops had made them 
more sensitive to the needs of this population and that for many it was 
their first experience in working with parents as a group« 

Others felt that for them the most useful aspect of the training had 
been their exposure to information about community resources available 
for special education students and their parents in terms of career 
possibilities, The^ trainers saw this aspect of the program as critical to 
their development as workshop leaders and felt that this kind of knowledge 
could readily be applied to their efforts at carrying out workshops in their 
local schools and agencies. 

To a lesser extent, the trainers interviewed believed that the feedback 
and role playing of the training seminars was the most useful aspect of the 
project in terms of their own development. However, In order to have had 
such positive parent workshop experiences, the training seminars clearly 
must have had a positive though perhaps more subtle effect on their 
development as parent trainers, 
c. Trainer critique of project 

Without exception, all trainers felt that the project had been a very 
effective and much needed one and were, therefore, reluctant to suggest 
that it might be Improved upon. After some encouragement, however^ 
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several mild criticisms were offered, A large proportion of the trainers 

were eoncerned about attracting more parents to workshops and with 

spreading the training to more school staff members. Although a few did 

not know what could be done to expand the project in this way, many 

others suggested some very specific approaches. For example, some 

suggestions Includedi 

Speak about the program to more teachers and special education 
team members so that they can tell more parents about It^ 

Go all out to reach parents at PA meetings. 

Have a CUNY staff member included in the grant budget whose Job 
is to be a community outreach person. 

Other predominant reactions had to do with concerns about scheduling. 
For example, several trainers suggested increasing the number of 
workshops for parents or having the meetings for parente on consecutive 
rather than on alternate weeks. These ideas were also presented as 
possible solutions for Increasing parent participation In the project. 

Some other trainers thought that the scope of the project should be 
increased. For example. It was suggested that topics beyond career 
education, such as parenting and health practiceSj might be included and 
that children as well as parents should be Involved in the workshops. 
Although such changes might not be possible within the constraints of this 
specific grants it does demonstrate the effectiveness of the existing 
program as a vehicle for sensitiEing school personnel to the needs of 
special education students and their families. It also highlights the need 
for extending services of this type Jn the future for families of special 
education students* In fact several of the trainees were planning additional 
workshops with expanded themes in their own schools for the coming year, 

A few trainers also suggested changes that f ocuMd on issues specific to 
their concerns. For example, one trainer felt that she was tired at the end 
of the day and would have gotten more out of the sessions If they had been 
held during the work day, A few seemed to feel generally Insecure about 
their own competencies and were^ therefore, uncomfortable with 




unstructured training saminar techniques. One indicated that she w^i 

never sure about what to do at the workshops and another felt that ihe 

needed more time between the announcement of the project and its 

beginning. While these concerns were not typical, it would stUl be 

important to address them In future projects so that trainers who may hav^ 

similar anxieties can be hel^d. 

d. Who should become a trainer In the future? 

All trainers interviewed said that they would dafinitely recommend this 

program to other professionals^ but while some indicated that tiie prograrn 

should be made available to all school personnel, others expraisad som^ 

reservations about what kinds of people the program was really appropriate 

for. Some considerations includedi 

This program is excellent^ but only for people who are Interested, It 
works best when trainers are already involved with kids and parants* 

Depending upon what their goals are I would or would not 
recommend this program. Before accepting a trainee, you hav^ t^ 
know why they want to do it. I don't see ttie need to train mof% 
people with no place to run a group. But It does provide a good 
insight for teachers and others who are interested in working with 
parents in groups« 

I would recommend tills program to any teacher, but more to thos^ 
who are particuarly Interested in guiding students into careers^ For 
thmm teachers it would be particurarly helpful. 

I would recommend this program to a range of people* I think It 
would be good for new staff people after their first year or so» Naw 
personnel need to be exposed to career education. Also it would b% 
useful for counselors who have a lot of parent contact* Parent 
education Is the way of the future. It is also good for toachers who 
have usually only negative contacts with parents. 

These kinds of reflective comments seem to indicate that many of th^ 
trainees came away from the program with some deep Insights and a very 
clear sense of the specific goals of the project, particularly in terms of iti 
potential impact after the completion of training. By limiting the rangQ of 
individuals for whom this project Is viewed as appropriate^ thm» traineri 
clearly showed an understanding of ways to maximlEe the project*! long 
term effectiveness. 
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^* IndepgndtjilJbrMctI pl^nn^ or carried out 

Thre^ nnain ^#ti|orl^s of Independent projects weri planned ©r were 
^l^^ady carried ^utby th# drainers. First, some trainers^ either alontor in 
c^ilabor^ilon v/^tliifiW o^aher tralneri, were working on reproducing the 
w^rkshP^^ dOT^0 0n a distract level in their own schools. These trainers 
^^^^ planing hid gotten small groups of local parents together, 
Sfe^«©nd| th#f^ iorn^ trainers who had adapted their workshop 
eKz^^rlen^a tQf edujcation students rather than parents. These 

tr^^inerii mostly imh^rs ^but also including a few guidance counialors, 
Wtere mopg intef^^tid in putting what they had learned from the projict to 
in th^ir ct^^r^nt Jobs and in bringing career education directly to 
s^^danti* Some thiir projects included use of career inventories and the 
d^'^^elopment rif ^^raer f^rs* Third, a small group of trainers was actively 
trw'ing to adapt they Siad learned to tli3 particular groups that they 
h^^d chosen to vi^o^|<with* ^©r example, one trainer was focusing on brining 
project tQ % group oC Spanish-speaking parents while another was 
P^^pa^Hng to tr^iri other teachers and supervisory personnel and another 
plariiiing run h ^^orkshop with a health component added, 
Into^reatiPigly, mm pr<?^^lem anticipated or experienced in carrying out 
plfcjis was the prsbl^rti that trainers saw in the initial training projactj 
narTiely tfiat r^^fiJltlnl p&rents might be difficult. As one trainer 
ifiteicated, '*lt N to ^et parents to become more involved, I think 
thi» problarn y pirtlauarl^M^ true of special education parents." Many 
tri-Jners cJJd not %6 this or any other issue as a problem in running their 
owan workshops^ h^Wer. ^^athar they planned to start out on a small scale 
felt thM Q^^iul plannLiig in cooperation with the appropriate ichool 
p^f"^onnal would ^Uflilnate ar^y potential difficulties, 
aX^Qte DayajigpmtnLGealj 

reported by p^HJ^ti and drainers, the program had a very strong impact 
ot pr^ly on ^hlldr#fi*i career development, but also upon the career and 
ducdt3onal plans of tt^ i^mm parents. As one trainer ob^rved, "Mmy of 
1^ pi^ents hpd drop^d out af school in order to raise families and now the 
rograErn is h^lpirig ih^mto ^e possibility of resuming their own careirs." 
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For other parentSp tiia workihops provided them with a unique opportunity to 
open up and discuss all kinds of difficulties and concerns that they were having 
about their special education child* 

a. Recruitment and attendance 

Most of the parents interviewed were informed about the program 
through a letter and flyer developed by project staff and sent out from 
their child's school altiiough a few were contacted directly by a teacher* 
Once involved in the program, attendance seemed to be very regular and 
parants seamed to ba proud of the fact tfiat they did not miss any of the 
workshops. If a workshop was missedj it was usually the first ona* The 
CUNY staff, howeverp mada sura that nawcomers were givan an 
opportunity to participate in the activitlas of the initial workshop so that 
all parents interviewad felt that thay had bean adequately orientad to thr? 
project. Follow-up letters ware sent to parants who missed a workshop. 

b. Most important aspacts of projact for parents 

The majority of parants intarviawed felt that they had banefited most 
from tha informational aspect of tha program. Almost without axcaptlon, 
thay commentad upon their increased knowladga about whera to go for halp 
and about thair expandad awareness of the availability of career and 
training options for their special education children. Many of tiie parants 
also felt that thay had baen helped by tha small group activitias in which 
they were abla to snare information and expariancas with othars. Thasa 
parents found that they wara now bettar able to communicate with thair 
youngsters and had a mora favorabla attitude toward special education in 
general. 

^* Things the parents would like to change about the program 

Overall the parants wara satisfied with the program. However, there 
was a general faallng of not wanting the program to and, A numbar of 
parents indicated that thay would have liked to see tha sessions continue 
bayond the five waaks and to have mora opportunity to share information 
with othar parents. Ona parent also indicated that the workshops, 
unfortunately, came too lata for her own child who was already graduating 
from school. These criticisms, however, seem to reflect the enormous 
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need of ipacial education parents to learn more about ways of acting as 
advocatei for their children and less of a weakness in the prgram itself. 
Tha success of this program has to be viewed in tarms of its intendad 
purpose which is not to solva all parant concerns but to stimulate interest 
and bagin tha long procass of caraar education with parants. To the extent 
that thesa parents hava baan ancouragad to do more for thalr children and 
feel the naad for further similar kinds of expariancesj this program has 
been very successful* 

Tha only substantial criticism of the program was that a couple of the 
parents would have liked more written materials available in Spanish or 
thought that the simultaneous oral translations could have been more 
precise. 

d. Effectivenesi of program based on changes in parents activities 

All the parents interviewed had already taken or planned to take some 

specific action on behalf of their own or their child's career develapment 

as a result of this program^ 

In terms of a group effort^ several parents indicated that they live in 

the same building complex and plan to seek one another out for continued 

support and sharing of Information. This activity represents a positive and 

promising direction for dealing with the disappQintment that the formal 

meetings had come to an end. 

On an individual levels the ^rents now feel much more comfortable 

about seeking help from agencies and In particular the workshop speakers 

or CUNY staff. In fact, some already have made some movement in that 

direction. Some of the more noteworthy comments about changes that 

have been made due to this program arei 

I have already contacted a speaker from one of the high schools. I 
went to see him and he spoke with me and showed me around. If I 
wasn't in the program and he didn't speak here, I never would have 
gone. 

I decided to go back to college myself because of this program, I 
have already filled out the application and now I am waiting for my 
transcripts. I will be getting a degree in urban horticulture^ 
something I have always been interested in. 
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I plan to becoma more actlva in the school special education 
prograin, 

I am doing more talking with my child because of this program* 

I help my ohildt^rt mor#< I talk to them more and am calmer with 
thein tfian I u^d to be^ 

I plan to be in touch with the family worker from my child's school 
who is also a trainer In this program. 

I am planning to c^ll up two of the speakers to get help for my child. 

I am considering new camef options with my chid In case the one 
she is going into now CHospital work) does not provide her with what 
she needs and wants. 

When I need help for my children, I plan to contact the speakers or 
someone from the CUNY staff* 

These actlYities reflected a trend for parent participants to have 
established a more optimistic attitude about the future and also a practical 
way of resolving their need to continue participation in the program even 
though it was formally over. This optimism seems to have been one of the 
most Important succes^s of the program, particularly because It will 
continue to have an impact in the long run. In addition^ the attitudes of 
the parents reflect their own sense of having been empowered to take 
responsibility for their own lives and those of their children. Again, this 
kind of attitude, as much as the actions tiiat follow from it, reflect the 
real success of the program for parents. 
e# ADDlicability of the proEram for others 

When asked if ..they would recommend the program to other parents, all 

agreed that they would. One parent seemed to represent the opinion of the 

others when she salds 

Yes. If it helps the parent, it helps the child* When the parents are 
helped, they convey a positive feeling to the child. They know 
where to lead him. 

Summary 

Informal interviews with trainers and parents participating in -Qxm project 
indicate that the program has succeeded in meeting Its goals for both groups, A 
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group of in special educators and other cemmunity ^ople have been trained to serve 
as ef iective career development workshop leaders both for parentSi other staff i and 
students* These trainers wUl be reaching out in their own communitiei and 
spreading the knowledge and skills that they have gained. The parents who 
participated In the program also wem to have grown in tfieir underitanding of 
career options for their special education youngsters and in their sense of their own 
potential impact en their children's development* Thesii parents seem to have the 
desire and basic skills necesMry to continue in their search for information and 
services both as individuals and as part of a group of parents* For the» parents, the 
sense of Isolation and confusion that may have drawn them to the program Initially, 
has diminished considerably. Based on the responses of both trainers and parents, 
the impact of this project seems to be going beyond the limits of the groups that 
participated by reaching others with whom the trainers and paints are coming into 
contact* This branching out effect should be even greater durng the project's third 
year of operation* 

Trainer Responses 

U What is your job? 

Special education teacher - 3HS 

Guidance counselor - special education 

Resource Room teacher 

Attendance Improvement teacher 

Billgual special aducatlon teacher 

Attendance Improvement Guidance Counselor 

Physical Education Teacher 

PTA President 

School Psychologist 

Special Education teacher 

Social worker 

Special Education teacher - 3HS 
Guidance Counselor - special education 
Teacher Trainer * special education 
2* How did you hear about this prograni and why did you choose to attend? 
I heard it from a flyer from the Board of Education. 



It was announced at a COH meetings 

A colleague (attendance improvement teacher) told me about it, 
I heard about it through the drop out prevention teacher. 

Notice posted at school — I called for information. I often dal with parents 
and feel that anything I laarn would be effective and usaful* 

A friend of mine is a trainer and told me abcut it* I often deal with parents 
and feel that anything I learn would be effective and useful. 

I got a call from somoone telling me about the program* I don't know who it 
was, but as a parent of special education children, I wanted to get involved. 

Ellen Icolari (The Board of Education Liaison to project) spoke at a COH 
meeting and It seemed interesting. Working vith parents is something that I 
had gottwi away from* 

Ellen Icolari corttacted me. 

I heard about it from COH circulars and a memo. 

I was recommended by the principal* A circular was sent to the school* 

Through the special education supervisor in the school where I work* I wanted 
to do it becau^ I work in an area of human services and I thought I could make 
a greater contribution by getting inyolved witii parents in the district* I also 
have a belief in career education as a motivating force* 

Through Ellen Icolari* I was Interested in working with parents* 

What aspects of the program were most helpful to you as a parent trainer? 
Did the program help you in any other ways? 

The experience of interacting with parents in a group instead of individually 
was very helpful to me* 

Learning about parents' needs and children's needs as far as career goals and 
future opportunities is concerned. 

The best part was the training seminars in which we discussed the speakers of 
the previous week. 

1 discovered that pai^nts are Interested in careers for themselves — careers 
that they haven't had because they dropped out of school to raise a family. 

Both the practical and theoretical parts of the program have been helpful, i*e., 
the training seminars and the practice, have hel^d me to learn how to run 
groups* 
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Gave me poise and conj Wince in runnli^^ groupi, 

I have a batter und#ri%niln| of career d^v^iopment and community resourcas. 

I have imlt usef ul beCau^ I am able reach many of the parents by using 
Spaniih which mak^s tNipirenti feel rrmorm mem* 

I have been in other itafldeveloprrien'fc projects, but this one was particularly 
informative* 

I found the inf ormati^r^ pn^nted at iimm tralrjing samlnars very helpful, but so 
were the ipeakeri and ^Iwictually coru^ucting the parent groups. 

1 wgs struck by how rngjcl] parents nee^ thli kind of workshop* In particular I 
fmjnd the discussiQns aEieraach workgh-^p and thirole playing to be helpful to 
me. 

I found doing the workshops with parer^ts to be the best part of the program. 
This area I feel is oi my strengths* 

The exposure to th© pariiitsand ieeing how nnychthey enjoyed the session mnd 
having the opportunity topt together ^vas mosthilpful to me* 

Being able to see tb^ irkiifiction between guest spiakers, parents, and children 
helped me to see th& dltkmt sides of issues. 

Working with the parentsand leading groups waifnost helpful t© me* 

Learning about availably raiources for t^alping itudents get into the real world 
of work* 

The €Kcellent written niatirials durln^g worWops and reading about parent 
tralrUng^ 

Being exposed to dUtef ent community a^^^ncl^Si 

Working with a co^traincri In this way E was e^cpoiid to a different model thaa 
the one I am familiar wHlilrom counsalSngp 

Meeting and workins v^i^iitithi parents* 

I enjoyed the feedback attha seminars* 

It helped develop tt\y skills In dealing v^lth paranti and I learned that parents 
really want to help thairchildrens but oE^^n don't know what to do* 

How would you ImprOvt tiii program if ^^ au eoulJf 

Make it last longer for pifonts. 
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Include children In the training sessions for parentii 

Try to get more parants^ If you get thm parantii you get the chlldran too. 

Try to go all out when you go to the PTA or come inind talk to -ttia teachers. 

Every teacher should know about the program. Publicize it more for psrs^^s* 

Inform all staff on the spaclal education team about the proiram, (It*s 
fantastic). 

Notify potential trainars well in advance oi f irat meeting. 

Include not only career education inf ormationi but tiach parents how to c^ise 
their children without punishment — i.e., pifenting and mantel H^mlth 
practices^ 

I would have gotten more out of the program If it hidn't been at the end oE the 
day when 1 am so tired. Try scheduling meetlngi during tht day. 

Provide* more lechires and brochures in Spanish. 

Bring children into the program as participants andobstrvers. 

Extend t% 

I would like to see the program go one week after another for parents. I tBiink 
the continuil^f would hava kept more parents cpmln| U it had been h^ld aweary 
slngla week. 

You should try to bring more parents in by somehow making the program nr-^ ore 
attractive. Maybe it would help if you would go to the schools more and gte^ in 
touch with the PTA and other parents* organizationii 

I would change the times of the parents" meeting sd that they were nmore 
frequent. I think that we lost some parents becauie therawas too much ^^f a 
lapse between meetings. 

The training seminars could have been clearer at times. Sometimes th^ role 
modeling technique was not enough and I was not sure about what ^-^as 
expected at the next parent workshop. 

Recruitment of parents was a problem and needs to be improved althou^gh I 
don't know what to do about it. 



Get mora parents to come, although I don't know how \q do it. 



Are you planning (or have your carried out) any kind of follow*-up programs for 
training parents groups in the future? What will this consiit of 7 

I am planning to get parents in and talk to ttienn about interviewing their 
children about career plans, I would like to get the parents to interview 
students in schooL 

I have been giving my students more information about jobs and community 
resources. 

I have used the interest inventories with my elementary school speclai 
education children. 

I am pianrang to team up with a colleague (another trainer in my school) and 
meet with parents, 

I am trying to write a readng curriculum based on the high school career 
directory and other career education materialSM 1 got the idea here, 

We are planning a career fair at our school. 

I plan to start a group for Spanish speaking parents with the help of tiie CUNY 

staffi. 

I will try to work with the sf^ciai education supervisor and the crisis 
intervention teacher to try to help then\ to set up programs in our local school. 

I am planning to do a mini^career education course in my school after school 
hours for parents and students. 

I am already involved in career education activities in our school and have 
been linking up activities from this program to the one I do with the children 
in my school. I've brought the activities back to the special educaton teacher 
as well. 

Three other teachers and myself plan to use what we learned here for the 
parents in our school. We plan to set up workshops in which 1 will add a health 
related component. I will bring in speakers in this area. 

As a PA president I have access to parents who could not come to it for the 
late afternoon meeting time, I will be running this program lor parents in the 
morning at the District Office, I think that this is a better tima for many 
parents, when their children are in school, 

I use career education activities all the time as a guidance teacher to special 
education, I have incorporated what I learned into the existing structure. For 
example, I have used the career inventory with children. 



I am in the procsss af organizing a parent tralnlni w^rBcahop with another 
teachir from my §«chool who Is also a trainir. Wa are golrisg to disauts carmmr 
oppoftunitles and Iteow pare&^ts can help their children iUCQ^^d at school. 

I workad on a care^^r fair and it want very wall, 

I plan to fQliow up* the parent pirtlcpanti in the fall and Imvlte them to come 
back igain to mlk about the training progfani and the carreer fair. I want to 
see how much carter over there Is and how the training pM^gram influenced the 
childfin in termi orf careersp school^ and home life* 

I tried some of tt^e workshops on my own with parent. I used the group 
dynamic stuffy th# InventOfleSp and got a better idea of \»^hat parents need. 
They raally are corfccerned. 

I will work oyer thte summer to plan a workahop in tW^ faU^ 

What problems do you expect (or did you) encounter in tr=ylnfl to Implement 
your own program? 

Parent fecruitment= may be a problem. 
Recruitni speakers may be difficult 

Findin|a suiitable tame to run a workshop may be a prablarti*^ 

It is diliicult to rea^^ch parents. Social workeri need to do thns* 

Attendance will be problem. 

None* We will be smarting on a small scaie. 

None, We are on ousr way already.^ 

None. 

Getting parents wLJl be the bi||est problim. We will bmm using flyers and 
emphaslie tfie healteh as^ct to attract more people. 

None* I already sp^ke to the superintendant and princlpais- I have to make it 
interastlng for partsnts. 1 have also left myself thres monthi for planning. 

None. 
None yet. 

It was hard to get i parents to become more involved* 1 thloik this problem is 
particularly true af special education parents, 
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Getting parents to corrii, I did a. workshop with early childhood parents and 
got 15 ©ut of to c^m%0 InOHS I g^t fewer parents even though I extinded thm 
topic beyond cara^fs. 

Would y ou r#commend,thl3 pro ^rarra to others? Why?^ W hy not? 

Yes^ Participants can laarn a 1&»^ from this program. Often they do not 
interact with par^nt^ mi lots oC parents don't Interact with kidSi Al^ a 
program like this haipi partnts ga^^ their own caraera togethen It alao h^lps 
teachers iind out about new resour^^es. 

Yes* Other peopte ihoiilJ b© inf oe — med about the program. All thii ^Qple on 
the team* lt*s fantastic^ 

Yes, bur only others that are Interested, It worked best when trainers are 
already involved v/ith Hldiand para^its. 

Yea, II: Is a goad progf^nito let pt^ople know about resources and opportunities 
for parents to use tor thielfchlldrerm* 

Yes. It is important to hive paren^=^ involved. Children are only in ichDolf for 
5 to 6 houri a day* 

Very much. 

Certainly. 

Yes. 

Yes. I wouldn't have bm%o focused to do this (run parent group with health 
emphasis component) If rot for the :y rogram. 

Yes. For learning to r^jniroups and work with parents which is an taportant 
link in the whole educatag process. 

Yes. If parents have Wormatlon ^ey can help their own children and the 
trainers can carry ^is Inlormation to the parents and classroonis by running 
their own meetings* 

Yes and no. Depending upon what Kheir goals are. You have to know why thay 
want it* But, it rnay li a good Insight for teachers regarding parents in 
groups. They can get f^dbick f rorTn parents regarding how teacher rtapond to 
the needs of children* 

YeSy to any teacher » but mare t^ those who are particularly interasted in 
guiding students into c^faars. Poe- these teachers it would ba particularly 
helpful. 
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Yes, for a range of people. I think it would be good for new staff people after 
tiieir first year or so, Naw personnel need to be exposed to career education. 
Also it would be useful for CQUnielors who have a lot of parent contact. 
Parent education is the way of the future. It is also good for teacher who have 
usually only negative conti.cts with parents. 

Sure. I enjoyed It. The atmosphere was good and I did learn ikills that helped 
me in my Jobi 

Parent I nterview Responses 
L How did you hear about this program? 
Got a letter from the school. 
Cot a letter from the school 
Mail from the school 
Mall from the school 
From my child's teacher 
Got a letter from the school 

From the attendance teacher who spoke at a PTA meeting 

2. How many sessions did you attend? 

* — missed the first session* but they had a first session repeat for us at the 
second meeeting. 

3. What was the most important thlnE you learned from this program? Which 
parts have been most helpfui to you personally? 

Some of the speakers were very good. 

The small group gave us the opportunity to share information regarding schools 
witit otf^ar parents. 

I leamed a lot about school and trades for special classes. 

I also got a lot of numbers you can go to for help. There ws a time I didn't 
know whe^ to go, who to call, but I learned about that here. 

t learned about programs to put my children during and after school, 
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Now I know what to do If my child wants to change careeri. 

I laarned about what is available in the high schools. 

I laarnad about varied job opportunities. 

I laarnad about certain jobs and h^w to help my child. 

It was all very interestlngp but In particular 1 learned how to communicate 
with my child, 

Thera ara so many organizatldns to help you* 

I got more information about where to go and met peopla who are able to help 
me mora. _ 

My attitude toward special education in general has changed a little. I feel it 
is little better than I did before I came to the program, although I still feel it 
is not good enough. 

Have you made any channes concerninE what you are doing or planning to do 
for your child's (or your own) education and career? Have you made any other 
changes regarding your child? 

My daughter will go to 3r. H3. 1*2 for the ninth grade instead of high school. 

I just found out what my daugher wants to do. She Is going into nursing. 

I have already contacted a speaker from one of the high schools. I went to see 
him and he spoke with me and showed me around. If I wasn't in the program 
and he didn't speak herei I never would have gone, 

I decided to go back to college myself because of tills program. I have already 
filled out the application and now I am waiting for my transcripts. I will be 
getting a degree in urban hortiulturej something 1 have always been interested 
in. 

I am doing more talking with my child because of this program. 

The activities from this program got my daughter thinking about what she 
wants to be* 

I plan to become more active In the school special education program, 

I help my children more, I talk to them more and am calmer wltii them than I 
used to be. 

I plan to be in touch with the family workder from my child's school who is 
also a trainer in this program. 
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I am planning to call up two of the speakers to get help for my child. 

I am considering new options with my child in case the one she is going into 
now (hospital work) does not provide her with what she needs and wants. 

When I need help for my chllldrenp I plan to contact the speakers or someone 
from the CUNY staff, 

Ii thgre anvthinE that you would like to add or change in this program? 

Some of the speakers seemed to be trying to convince us that their school was 
best and I know tiiat diis is not so* 

Because I speak Spanish and English I could understand what the translators 
were saying. Some of the things that Dr. Katz said were not well translated. 
Th^ Spanish translation should be improved. 

There should have been more sharing of factual information among parents in 
the small groups* Even though there was some of this, it should proyide 
particular opportunities to do more of it. 

The program happened too late for me. My daughter is graduating already. It 
would have bean more helpful for me if It had started sooner. 

Fd like to see the program continuet even It if it was just once a month. I wish 
we could keep coming every other week. 

You should continue it and have it more often and longer than just 5 weeks. 

No, 

No. 

I would like to have more written material in Spanish. 
No. 

Should get meeting places with more space. 

Would you recommend this prcgram to another parent? Why? 

Oh, yes. I brought a couple of parents here* 

Yes, sure. 

Yes. 

Yes. If it helps the parents, it helps the child. When the parent is helped, they 
convey a positive feeling to the child. They know where to lead him. 
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Yes, It Is interesting and important to learn what they can do to heip their 
own chid* 

Yes* 

Do you plan to keep in touch with anyone you met here? 

Yes^ with other parents who live in my building complex. 

I plan to go to all the school meetings and hope to see people there- 

Maybe* I live in the same building as another parent. 

No, 

Yesj though activities in the special education program, 

I will be in touch with the family worker from the school who is a trainer in 
the program* 

Some parents live in my buildings so we will be discussing this between us* 
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TRAINING PARENT-TRAINERS AS CAREER EDUCATORS 



Intenml Evmliation Report 

Project Year Three 
1916-1917 



TRMNING PARENT^TRjUNERS AS CAREER EDUCATORS 

Evaluation Report 

I. Introduction 

Tha purpose of this evaluation report is to provide internal evaluative data 
concerning the Project titled *Training Parent-Trainers as Career IducatofsJ* This 
project, sponsored by the Center for Advanced Study in Education (CASE), Institute 
for Research and Development in Occupational Education, Graduate School and 
University Center of the City University of New York (CUNY) operated during the 
School Year 19S6-19E7 (the project^s third year) with a staff consisting of 
Dr. David Katz, Ms, Roslyn Fisher, and Ms* Ellen IcolarL 

Historically^ the project in its present phase evolved frdm many earlier 
pilot/demonstration programs, field tested by CASE personnel, in the training of 
urban parents as career educators for their special education youngsters. For 
almost a decade^ CASE staff gathered and validated curriculum^ materials, and 
teaching techniques which were effective for training parents of special education 
pupils in selected junior/senior high schools of the New York City Public School 
system* The program model presently in use represents, therefore^ a distillation of 
many years' successful experience in the field of career education and training for 
parents of children with handicapping conditions, particularly in terms of pre- 
adolescents and adolescents. 

This training program was designed to provide parents of special education 
pupils with information and skills to assist their children prepare for careers and 
employment. More specifically^ the Propoal Abstract stated tiiat tiie project was 
developed to enrich the career growth and development of inner-city students with 
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handicapping conditions an the junior high ichool ievel by training parent-tfainarSi 
using a trainer-of^trainers model* This proceii waa enviiioned as a way to fill a 
major gap between home and Khool, and to forge strong working relationihips 
among collaborating community groups whose ^rsonnel were trained. 

In oparational terms, during all three years, the projeet trained 
representttives from a cross section of community groups including parents in 
various community school districts^ using a seminar and practicum model. Following 
an orientation session^ five seminar sessions for training trainers and five practicum 
sessions for trainers to replicate their training with parents were held on an 
alternating weekly basis, e*g*, seminar week two| practicum, week three, and so on, 
for a total of U sessions* 

During the practicum aspect of trainings parent*trainers conducted a series of 
parent education workshops for parents .whose children with handicapping conditions 
were in Junior high school special education classes for the neurologically impaired 
and/or emotionally handicapped mainly, within the selected districts. 

The University staff assigned to training brought many strengths and positives 
for infusion into this parent-trainer program, e,g,| validated content, materials, and 
teaching strategies used successfully in prior years when conducting 
pilot/ demonstration programs for training Inner-city parents as career educatorsi 
training and experience from the areas of special education and career counseling- 
In addition, cooperating trainers and consultants were drawn from representatives of 
community groups arid junior high school/senior high school special education and 
mainstream ^rsonnel. 

Five, two^hour workshops were planned and conducted for parents who were 
recruited using the following incentives; 
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1. Bilingual presantetlons when appropriatei 

2* Resource materials avallabla in both Engliah and Spanishi 

3, Stipends of $J*00 for each workihop to cover transportation and other 
expensesi 

4* Babysitting facdlitias during the workihop time, and 
5. Certificate of completion given at an Awards Ceremony, 
A brochurei produced in Engllih and in Spanish, gave iniormation concerning 
training staffs resource personnel, participating agencies, and objectives related to 
parental participation in the workshopi. According to the brochure, by participating 
in ^e v^orkshops, parents would be better prepared to help their children toi 
o develop positive attitudes toward workf 

o consider their interests and abilities when making career choicesi 

o understand employment requirementSi Job duties, and respohsibilitieSj and 

0 get information on careers in which tiiey might be interested* 
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II* Evaluation Design 

In designing thli avaluationt summatiye and formative evaluative modalitiei 
were considered as projeet intsrventioni. It was recognized that summative 
evaluation hai as its primary goal rating of participants, judging trainer/consultant 
ef fectiv^nesSs and comparing curriculum content* To be truJ.y an aid to the teaching 
and learning processes, ev^uation must take place not only at the termination of 
these processest but also while they are stiU malleable and amenable to change, 
adaptation, and modification. Thus^ formative evaluation date meet the criteria of 
an in^process intervention by providing ongoing validation of proposed plans and 
activities in addition to course corrections to make the project more effective* 

Formative evaluation intervenes during the participant's formation period^ not 
when tiie process is deemed to be complete. Formative evaluation pinpoints areas 
of concern so that immediate and subsequent training can be made more relevant, 
pertinent, and beneficial. In sum, the primary purpose of formative observations is 
to determine haw well a given learning task has been mastered and to define the 
part of the ask still to be mastered* By so doing, the participant-learner and the 
trainer focus upon the specific learning necessary far approaches to mastery. 

Summative, as opposed to formative evaluation^ usually serves to document 
the success or failure of a project. In most instances, it frequently comes too late 
to have impact gn the practices of tiie pragram as these practices are being 
evaluated. 

When this evaluator made entry into the project's third year, some formative 
evaluation data had already been collected and used by trainers and consultants on 
an ongoing basis to make changes, adaptations, and modifications to fit participants' 
training needs more closely. 
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This e valuator gained hiit^rical and current perspectives for the pr©ject as a 
result Df the foliowingi 

1. Perusal of documents concerning tiie projecti 

2. Examination of evaluation forms filled out by drainers and participants who 
attended training sessions, 

3. Consultations with the project administrator and smff members who 
provided added insights concerning the overall philosophy, rationale, goals, 
and objectivas of the program* 

This avaluation report represents, therefore, a distiliation of primary and 

secondary sources, both formative and summative, from which a stetement of 

program effectiveness can be made. It appears to this evaluator tfiat the project 

was very effective in that it responded to parents' needs and exemplified significant 

positive aspects* 
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UL Flndlngii A Capsule View EvaluatiQn 



Specific ejcamples of positive aspeets of ilie project's design and 
implementatiQn are pre%nted here* Subsequent lactions of this evaluation will 
prasant dam to tupport the% examples^ which are testimony to the exemplary 
nature of this progrmm. 

U Tha project raspondad to ft critical need felt by parents of special 
education pupils in junior high schools for assistence in preparing these 
children for caraars and annploymenti 

2* The projects modal concentrated on deyeloping parent-trainer leadership 
and advocacy skills that trainers transmitted in practica to ^rents of 
special education pupils* 

3* The project made linkages with school personnel in several districts^ as 
well as witfi personnel in com muni ty-bawd organizations, thus increasing 
the capabilities of community groups and parent coalitions to influence 
school programs that promote career education for vguth with 
handicapping conditions as a means of facilitating ti^.e trar.^ution from 
school to tiia "world of work*" 

4* Curriculum for the project was planned on a developmental, sequential^ and 
organized basis. Each session's curriculum appeared in outline form as a 
duplicated flyer which was distributed to participants before the session 
began* 

J* Resource materials for distribution to the participants were carefully 
salectad for their practicality, partlnanca, and readability* 

6. University stoff members and consulttnts were axperts with training in 
appropriate disciplines^ as wail as relevant axperienca. They exercised 
leadarship individually and collaetiveiy to provide «minar presentations 
which reprewnted maximum competence and contrasting leadership styles. 
During pmcticum sessions, they obMrved and monitored the leadership 
behavior of parent-trainers to provide substance for later feedback and 
training. 

7, Refreshments ware included at sessions for a variety of reasons. For 
example, serving food at tha beginning of a session set up an informal and 
practical activity to accommodate iatecomers, to refresh participants who 
might otherwise have missed wme food intake in order to be present from 
3s30 to 5i30 p*m*, and to build a climate of trust and rapport. 

S. Session presentations included a diversity of teaching approaches which 
recognized individual differences in learning styles. Session approaches 
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Included didactic presentations, experiential activities, questions and 
aniwers, role playing, "ice breakers," and ©pen^nded discussion sterters. 



9, Session presentationi utilized a variety of group-work formats, l^arge- 
group sessions, for example, used the Circle technique. Small-group 
activities were provided, for example, with opportunities for a 
spokesperson to report to the large group. In this way, the program was 
responsive to participants' needs by providing for discussions in dyads, 
triads, groups of four or Jive, and the full Circle. 

10. Provision was made to make non-English-speaking parents feel at ea^. 
Presentations at parents' sessions were made in both English and Spanish. 
In addition, materials were prepared for a bilingual audience. 

IL Feedback from project "users" was obtained and utilized in an ongoing way 
for planning of future sessions, making changes and modiflmtions, and 
preparing for future replication, 

12. The project utilized validated content, materials, teaching strategies, and 
principles such as "pears teaching peers" deemed successful in prior years 
when conducting other pilot/demonstration programs for training inner-city 
parents as career educators. 

13, Parents were offered incentives for the purposes of recruitment and 
retention, e.g., stipend of $5*00 for each workshop to cover transportation 
and other expensesi babysitting facilitiesi certificate of completion at an 
Awards Ceremony* 
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IV, Evaluation MethodQlogy 

The evaluation designs outlinad in the propoiali d^ieribes a formative and a 

summative evaXuanon al the Project's goalss activities, and outcomei. In order to 

respond to the conditions tiie evaluation designi Initrumants were developed for 

tjie collection of pre^test and poit^test dam on both Fall and Spring trainers. In 

additions pre- and post-survey datt were collected from parent participants in both 

cycles, as well as paper/^ncil ratings from parents at the end of workshops 

conducted for sessions 2^ 3, and 

A. Development of Evaluation Instruments and Procedures 

At the outset of this project period, staff members conferred to review 

and refine evaluation instruments and techniques used tiie previous years, 

and to develop new procedures* The following measurement instruments 

were the products of the consultationsi 

1* Trainer Pre-Surveys These forms were developed to generate 

demographic data about the trainers (e*g* professional background). In 

addition, the exent of trainers' organizational involvement was 

measured, as well, as their attitudes, knowledga, and skills related to 

parent education. Trainer pre-surveys were completed at tiie beginning 

of the Fall training cycle for the fallowing purposesi 

o to provide information about the trainers' previous eKperiencei 

o to supply data concerning the participating school district! 

o to give baseline dam by which to determine the project's 
impact on trainers* self-preceptions of their parent education 
leadership potential and ability in the field of career 
development, and 

o to determine the extent of change in terms of 
individual/organizational involvement with career development 
activities, 
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2* Trainef P ost-Surveys — This form, also known as the Trainer 
FoUowup Survey, was conitructed primarily to assess the impact of 
training on tiie attitudes, knowledge, and performance of trainers as 
group leaders of parents in career education activities. Personal 
impact questions were included to assess changes in competence 
through trainers' self-perceptions of group leadership. In addition, 
feedback was requested about the training program's effectiveness and 
quality for the purpose of obtaining qualjtative data to be used in 
drafting future training proposals. 

Another post^-survey for trainers was designed for trainers who 
observed In the Fall cycle and participated actively as trainers during 
the Spring, This survey included similar material developed for Fall 
trainers, plus assessment of training Impact during the participant- 
observer stage, 

3* Parent Pre-Survevs The official title of this pre-test measure was 
"Parents As Career Educators: Survey,** This assessment instrument 
was designed for a Junior high school parent population as a 
measurement of parents' knowledge of and attitudes about special 
education prior to workshop attendance. All parents were given survey 
forms, available In both English and Spanish, at the first workshop 
session* 

^* Parent Post-Survevs These forms (Parents as Career Educators! 
End of Program Survey) included statements designed to measure 
attitudinal and knowledge changes of parents related to "self" and 
children, based on program participaton. The surveys, which were 
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distributed at the final workshop sasiion, ware assantially the mmm ms 
the pre-iurvey instruments. 

5m Parent End^of^SesiiQn-Ratings — These eyaiuative forms were 
designed to elicit qualiative data from parents concerning the 
effectiveness of sessions 2, 3, and 4* Parents were asked to rate these 
sessions in terms of content usefulness, learning gainSj and group 
dynamicSt for example, at tihe end of tiie time specified for the 
meeting. 

6, Trainer-Observer Guides for Focused Observation — This instrument 
was devised by project staff to provide trainer-observers with a 
learning tool for improving leadership skills tiirough observations of 
parent concerns, group dynamics, and group leadership techniques* The 
format of this instrument required trainers to focus their observations 
on specific aspects of group interaction and leadership style* 
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V. District Uemo^raphv 

The project, during its third yaar, was conducted in three districts of the New 
York City PubUc School System. The borough of Smten Island, which comprises a 
slnile school district, often complains about its isplation and "underservice" from 
avaUable New York City resources and programs. In order to respond to the 
perceived needs of the Staten Island Community, this project included the borough 
in both Fall 19S6 and Spring lfS7 training. Although two different groups of parents 
were trained during the 19S6-19I7 school year, Staten Island can be counted only as 
one district. 

Training during the Fall 1916 and Spring 1987 cycles took place at the 

following geographic sites: 

Fall Cycle 

District 12 Bronst 

District 31 (Group 1) Staten Island, North Shore 

SprinR Cycle 

District 9 Bronx 

District 31 (Group 2) Staten Island, South Shore 
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Emeh participating schoal diitrict had diitinctive eharacteristics whiuh 
influenced the nature of concerns and attitudes expreised among parents; thus, 
trainers and projact staff had to change, modify, and adapt workjhop offerings to 
"match" these raa^ctive cammunity needs and differences* 

Table 1, which appears an the following page^ descfibes District 12 and 31 
(North Shore)s participants during the FaU IfSfi Cy^e, in terns of ethnic 
composition^ sociaaconamlc stotus, and ty^ of housing* Table 2 an page 13 presents 
data on the same characteristics for District 9 and 31 (South Share)j program 
participants in the Spring af i3S7* Reference to tiie North Shore will be as Group 1 
in the future^ whereas South Shore will be designated as Group 2* 

Although all of the cUstricta are located in New York City, it is apparent that 
the communities passass distinctiva geographic and sociological characteristics^ 
Thesa naighbarhoad attributes ?ira i^iiactad in tha socioacan^^mic conditions which 
datarminej for aKamplej tha pravalent typa of housing units. 
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TABLE 1 
Demogrmpluc Date 
Districti 12 and 31 (Nor* Shore) 
FaU, 1986 



!• Ettiiuc Comportion 
(by parcente^e)) 

Black 
Hispanic 
Other 
Total 



DISTRICT 12 



^5,0 
15.0 



100.0 



DISTRICT 31 
(Norti Shore) 



10.0 

3,0 
87.0 



100.0 



^ SooioeconomAC Stetus 



Low Income 



Low to Middle Income 



^ Houring (types of) 



Multi-dwellingsi 
"burnouts" 



1 to ^-iamily homes 



TABLE 2 
DemDgraphic Data 
District 9 and 31 (SDUth SI 
Spring 1987 



L EthnlG CDmpostion 
(by perCTnteEe) 
.Black 
Hiipanic 
Other 
Total 



DISTRJCT 9 



45.0 
4D-0 
15.0 



DISTRICT 31 
(Soutii Shore) 



4.0 
1.0 
95.0 



100,0 



100.0 



2. SpcioBconomic Stetus 



Low Income 



Middle Income 



3* Houang ( types of) 



Projects, multi- 
dwellings 



1 and 2*family hpmesf 
condominiums 
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VL Finn^ingsi A DeQiled View 

A* ^^arent Pre- and Post-Surveyi 

A pre-survey form was given to ^1 parents at the beginmng of the first 
WfQrkshop iession held for each grQup respectively. Survey Initruments 
were available, as needed, in bQ* English and Spaniih, (Cspy q1 the pre- 
^mat survey form appeari in the AppendiK.) 

Parents were given a pDst-sufvey form at the end ©f five workshop 
s^^ssions. This form for the post-survey was identical to thm pre-tast in 
t&iree areas. La*, measuremant of parents' knowladge and understanding of 
i^acial education ,law and procedurasi tiiair presant/futura special 
^^ycation activitlaSj and thair attitudes/baliefs concerning individuals with 
hs^ndicapping conditions^ Two additional chacklist araas, includad on tha 
po^t-tast bacauw of relavance to program completionj wera addad to 
determine tha usefulnass and value of tha workshop contant^ activitiaSj and 
a5«periencas. (Copy of this post-survay instrument apaars in the Appandix.) 
L Fall 19U Cvcla ^ Whan Fall 1986 data relatad to parants* 
knowledge of and attitudei about social aducatlon wara gatfiarad and 
analyMdj on a pre* and post-basis, findings shown in Tablas 3, 5, 6, 7, 
and S rasultad« 

Tablas 3 and 4, shown on pagas 15, and 17, preaant information 
about "Parants' Knowladga and Understending of Srjeclal Education Law 
and Pracaduras" in tha form of corract scoras obtained on trua/falsa 
stattmants* Tabla 3, ba^d on the pra-test administared befora training 
bagan at tha first workshop sassion. Indicates tiiat parents from District 
12 had a slightly battar knowladga and undarstanding of s^c-al 
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education law and proctduresi beth msan s^corii) howev^ry were well 
below average (61.9, District 12 and 59 strict 3is Groujp 1). Scores 

for both groups of pirinti rEnged from 2 with a me- dian of 6. A 

projact score for the pri-survey was 9, 

TABLE 3 

Parente' Knowladge and Under^mfidhg S Sped^ 
Eduation Law And Prondiire^ 
True/Falsa Cofreet Items on Pre-T#i 
PaU 1916 



CORRECT imA«S 
District Parent No. % Mevi 



12 



31 

(Group 1) 



Perfect Score m 9 
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Parent 


No. 




1 


6 


66.7 


2 


7 


77.& 


3 


6 


6S.7 


4 


2 


22.2 


5 


S 


SS.f 


6 


It 


kkA 


7 


6 




1 


3 


33.3 


2 




55.6 


3 


7 


77.8 








5 




6&.7 


6 


3 


33.3 


7 


4 


m.tt 


8 


6 


6fi.7 


9 


7 


77.8 


10 


S 


ia.9 


11 


6 


6&.7 


12 


5 


35,6 


13 


3 


33.3 


U 


8 


gS.9 
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Tabl^e 4, baaed on the post-*survey admSini^'^afid at tthe end of the 
final workshop sesaionj shows that Distfict 1 3 pmnm mdm^ntained icoras 
indicating better kn©wledga and underatandi^ni ^Ipcial education law 
and ppo^eduresi bath mean scores were ab^^ve mmge (^^1,33, District 
12 and '^^^Ifj District 31). Scorei lot botfti gOTpi ol |Marents ranged 
inm S tee 9^ witii a median of S. A pirfac^ scofifgr tJne post-survey 
was 10^ tt^ecause a question^ not on ttt pri^t^stj isaddaod *-"Some jobs 
that uaac^ to be closed to people with i^ciat nertare rio m longer closed 
to thern.*^ 

Tabife^s J (pre-test) and S (poit-test) prii«rit Mif\g$ b^p^sad on parent 
cheeklUtr responses about their prestnt sn^ ii^m ipe^^iai education 
activitia^s* Comparison of the two mblis by obMffitian l^ndicates that, 
followinc training, parents seem mora ictLan Qfianted ^about helping 
their Qhiadren with handicapping conditions ttMnih inyo^^lvement with 
schools, (Community organizations, and "lilf-hm^lp^'pfocadur^es* 
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TABLE 4 

Parenti' Knowledge and Understending of S;|Mcial 
Ediiemtion Law And Pr^»dures 
Truft/FalM Corpect Items on Poit-Test* 
Spring 15S7 



CORRECT ITEMS 
District Parent No. % Mean 



12 I 8 80.0 

2 9 90.0 

3 7 70.0 
*t 6 60.0 
S 8 80.0 
i 9 90.0 

78.3 



31 

(Group 1) 



'^«l«ct Sc=ore ^10 



1 
2 
3 
It 
5 
6 

. 7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 



7 
8 
6 
8 
7 
9 
6 
8 
8 
7 
7 
8 
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70.0 
80.0 
60.0 
80.0 
70.0 
90.0 
60.0 
80.0 
80.0 
70.0 
70.0 
80.0 



74.2 




TABLE 5 
Parent" Present/Fuftire Sp%^ 

Dlrteie=te 12 and 31 (Gi^up 1> 
FaU 1915 N=21 



RESPONSE 

Oftan Scima^anies Mot Oiten Plaii to 
Item Ho 21 No % No ^ No % 

Work with school 

to plan diild's IIP 3 l^Ji Z 9.5 2 9,5 10 ^^7,6 

Go to school's 

parent maating 5 23.8 9 ^2*9 1 6 28 J 

Make suggestion 
child's schooling 

after 3.H.S. 2 9J * 19,1 3 12 3? J 

Go to community 
organizations to 

gat help 2 9 J 7 33,3 2 9.5 9 ^2,9 

Lemm about special 
rightt because oi 

disability 7 33J 5 23*8 2 9J 6 3SJ 

Show diUd books k 
magazines about 

careers 7 33 J * 19*1 2 9J % 3&A 

Get chUd to tall 
me about likes & 

; abilities 10 (^7 J ^ 19*1 7 ?3.3 0 0*0 

Talk to people 
about right kind 
of job for my 

chUd 5 23 J * 19*1 6 2S,5 5 Z%$ 

Think about the 
kind of Job my 
child could do 
when school is 

finished 7 33.3 4 19,1 5 23.S 3 U*3 

Learn about dif » 
ferent programs 
In H.S. that would 
be best for my 

child 5 23.1 5 ' 23.8 5 23,S 5 23»S 



Often 

iteni No % 

Work with school 

to plan child's lEP 8 

Go to school's 

parent meeting 10 55,6 

Make suggestion 
child's schooling 

after 3.H*S. 8 k^UA 

Go to community 
organizations to 

get help 11 61 A 

Learn about special 

rights because of 

disability 13 72.1 

^^^^ child books & 

ilM%azines about 

careers 13 72.1 

Get child to tell 

me about Ukes & 

abilities 10 55.6 

Talk to people 
about right kind 
of job for my 

child 12 66.6 

Think about the 
kind of Job my 
child could do 
when school is 

finished 13 72.1 



TABLE 6 
Parents Pre^nt/Future Special 
Education ActlvitiM ^ P©«*Test 
Districts 12 and 31 (Group 1) 
FaU 19S6, N ^ 18 



Soni^tiTnes 
No % 



6 33.3 

6 33.3 

4 22.2 

3 27.8 

1 5.6 

3 16.7 

6 33.3 

3 16.7 



RESPONSE 
Not Often 
No % 



3 
0 



16.7 



0.0 



11.1 



O.D 



16.7 



5.6 



5.6 



16.7 



Plan To No/No Answer 

No I ^ % 



1 



U 1 



3 iU 1 



2 11. 



0.0 



0.0 



5,6 



5.6 



0 0.0 



U 0 0.0 



U 0 0.0 



U 0 0.0 



0.0 



11.1 



0.0 



ll.l 1 



5.6 



Leam about dif- 
fernt programs 
in H.S. that would 
be best for my 

Ld 12 66.6 It 22.2 0 0.0 1 j.6 1 5.6 
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Tables 7 (pre-test) and 8 (poit-test) present data about "Parents' 
Attitudes/Baliefs Concerning Individuals with Handicapping Conditions" 
in tiie form of correct scores on disagee/agree items* Table 7^ basad on 
the pre-survey, shows that parents in District 31 were somewhat mora 
knowledgeable in this area than those in District 12 (31's Mean = 60,0; 
12's Mean m 5#s3), although both scores were below average. Scores for 
both greups fanged from 3 to i, with a median of 6* A perfect score for 
the pre*survey was 10. 

Table S, based on ^e post-survey, showi that District 31 maintained 
a slight edge when the mean was computed (STs Mean ^ 76.2p 12's - 
75,0). Scores for both groups ranged from S to 1^^ with a median of 11, 
A perfect score for the pest-survey was 1# because items were added to 
obtain evaluative dam. Tables 9 and 10, which appear on pages 23 and 
24, present findings based on these additional data from the post- 
survey. 

Table f , based on parents' perceptions of the usefulness of workshop 
activities, indicates that there was enthusiasm about the 
worthwhileness and utility of training sessions (see column "very 
useful"). Data in Table 10 verify the effectiveness of training from 
parents* yes/no respnses to workshop participation statements. 
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TABLE 7 

Parente* Attituto/Baliefs C©ncemlng 
In^viduaii witti Hmn^eapping Con^tior^ = Pre-Test 
Diagme/ Agree Itema ©n Pre-Test* 



CORRECT mm 

District Parent N&* % 



Mean 



12 



31 

(Group 1) 



Parlect Score ^10 



1 


4 


^0.0 


2 


5 


50.0 


3 


7 


70.0 




6 


60.0 


5 


7 


70.0 


6 


3 


30.0 


7 


6 


60.0 



1 

2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

a 

12 
13 
14 



5 
7 
8 
4 
6 
6 

7 
8 

5 
7 
6 
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50.0 

70.0 

80.0 

40.0 

60.0 

60.0 

JO.D 

70.0 

80.0 

60.0 

40.0 

50.0 

70.0 

60.0 



54.3 



60.0 
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TABLES 

Paren"^ Attltudgs/Beliefs Cormming 
Individuals wltii Handiapping ConditiDns — Post-Test 
DiagrM/Agree Items on Pre-Tast 
FaU 19S6 



CORRECT ITEMS 
Disttict ^rent No. % Mean 



12 1 10 71.* 

2 12 S5.7 

3 11 78.6 

* 13 92.9 

5 9 64.3 

6 8 57.1 

31 

(Group 1) 1 11 71.6 

2 12 S5.7 

3 8 57.1 

* 10 71.* 

5 11 78.S 

6 11 7S,6 

7 12 15.7 
S 9 6*.3 
9 8 57.1 

10 13 92.9 

11 1^ 100.0 

12 9 6A.3 



75.0 



76.2 



Perfect Score = 1*| items added to post-test to obtoin program evaluation data. 
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TABLE f 

Parents' PerMptions of tj^f uliKa of 
Workshop Activities — Post-Test 
Disttictt 12 and 31 (Group 1) 
Pali 1916, Nali 



ITEM 

Getting informatien from 
the speakers to help my 
child 



Not Very 
UMful 
No. % 



0.0 



RESPONSE 
A Little 

Useful Useful 
No. % No. % 



5.6 



17 



No. * % 



0.0 



Getting information 
about training & careers 
that might be useful for 
myself 



0.0 



27.S 



12 



66.7 1 



5.6 



Getting things to read 



0.0 



11.1 



16 SS.9 



0,0 



Asking questions 
about my own chUd 



0.0 



16.7 



15 



83.3 



0.0 



Listening to other parents 
talk about their children 



0.0 4 22.2 



13 72.2 1 



5.6 



Talking with other parents 
in the small group about 
our ejcperiences on the 
"homework" 



0.0 U 22.2 



11 61.1 3 16,7 



Practicing the career 
planning activities in 
the small group 



5.6 3 16.7 



11 61.1 2 ll.l 
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TABLE 10 

Parent Re^^nses t& Yes/No Stttemante Related 
To Worktop PaE^cipation — P©st-Test 
Diroricte 12 and 31 (Group 1) 
PmU l9S6p 



Raaponse 
Yms No 



Item 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


I would reeomrnand thii program to another parent* 


is 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


The progrmm ahowed me there are people and 
organizationi to help my child find a job. 


IS 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


Because of this program, I am more familiar with 
what high school programs have 

W^^s£ 111 apcwio^ suUw^LlQrla 


io 




2 


11 1 

11,1 


Because of this program, I have a better Idea of the 

i ^ti^uirciii^i J bw k & rLign ^^nQwl QipiQmSB' 


17 


^ It h 


1 




^ fci ^viii^ ^4 tri€ QwuviLi€3 w^bn my cniiQ* 


IB 


IQQ.O 


0 


0.0 


meetings^ 


13 


72,2 


5 


27.S 


I know more about careers my child is interested in 


1 m 
IS 




3 




T 3.rn h@^t^P ^Hl^ H^ln mv ^Hit<4 M^r^tMm fsn s 
* @ii> tk^i ai^Aw hW 1154^ Wl l^4W M"*ix j _ - wll 

career because of this program* 


17 




1 


5.6 


Because of this program^ I know more about the kinds 
of jobs that are right for my child* 


15 


S3.3 


3 


16.7 


I agree with what the school ays is my child's diMbllity 


9 


50.0 


9 


50.0 


I have been thinking about changing careers myself* 


13 


72.2 


5 


27.S 


1 have been thinking about going back to schooL 


16 


SS.9 


2 


U.l 


I am currently working outside my home. 


6 


13.3 


12 


66.7 


I am currently a student. 


f 


50.0 


9 


50.0 


I am active in one or more community organizations 
(such as PTA, church groups, advocacy grQups). 

-2^^ 


15 


S3.3 


3 


16.7 
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Th« pQit-test iurvey provided opportunities for parenti to maks 
spontfe.TreQus commants t© open-ended questions concerning what was 
liarne d and what needs to be learned. Sample verbatim responses to 
these questions are listed below. 

Quei^on 6 — "What new thing id you learn about your child through 
this program?" 

"Ther^ Is more of a future tiian I had imagined" 

"Ilearrwd how to communirate witii him about careers, his likes^ and 
many niDre things," 

"That har and I have a lot of the same Interestii and maybe I can help 
fulda hror." 

"That '^here are many organizations to help my chUd," 

. * afciout careers." 
, , . hi^ rights at school." 

Question 7 requested paren"^ to respond to "What is your child's 
dlsabilE^?" Four of the IS respondents (22*2%) replied "learning 
dlsibUt^ies"? 3 stated "slow learner" Cl6.796)| 3 wrote "none" (16.7)5 ^nd 
S(H.fr^) gave highly Individualized responses^ such as "reading," "not 
surii" "•hearing impaired^" "talking problems," and "visual-perceptuaU 
mptor*ftyperactive." 

Qufeation 8 ^ "What kind of work do you think your child can do?" 
elicitacS both general and specific responses, such as "anything tiiat 
deals ^Itii speaking and contact with people/' and "he can be anything 
he wara^ to be" to "mechanic^" "baMball player^" "model," "nursery 
schQol teacher," "beautician," "electrician," and "carpenter." 
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When parents were aaked "9. Would you IXkm to continue these 
meetingi?" they all responded "Yes!" "Don't stop." "They are mast 
helpful to parents and students." 

Question 10 "What else would you like to learn about?" 

-K . . getting tiiese children Sociai Security and whatever they are 
enticed to." 

"How to motiyate my daughter to read more so ahe an be more 
successful in schooi." 

"More specific job opportunities, e.g., feedback from employed people, 
employers of their requirements for handicapped employment," 

"About more organizations and more jobs." 

"How to change the laws of the public schools which feels my children 
are slow tfierefore, we mustn't expect too much from them. I'd Uke 
more homework and stricter rules they can grow by," 

Post-test parents' scores in^cate learning gains based on training 
when comparisons are made witii pre-test data. Table # shows means of 
7S.3 and 74.2 for the post-test item parents' knowledge and 
understanding of special education law and procedures (page 17)| pre- 
test means for these same items (Table 3, page 15) were 61.9 and 5f,5. 

When pre- and post-test date concerning parents' attitudes/beliefs 
concerning individuals with handicapping conditions were compared 
(Table 7, page 21 with Table S, page 22), differences in favor of the 
post-test were observed for both districts as foUewsi 

Mean 

Pre^test Post-test 

District 12 5^.3 73,0 

District 31 fiO.O 76.2 

(Group 1) 
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The growth in the gr©up means for both sets of scores, in favor of 
the poit-teitij are indicative of learning gains attributable to effective 
training. This conclusion is supported by dati from all other sources, 
a.g,, parents' responses to ©pan-^nded smtements which reflect 
smtlsfaction with the quality of training, 

2- Spring 19S7 Cycle ^ Data for tiie Fall 1986 Cyde were presented in 
detail for parents In Districts 12 and 31 (Group 1), A variety of 
reporting styles was used, e,g»s iistlng of individual rather than group 
scores, setting forth separate pre- and pest-survey tables, as well as 
presen'dng and comparing group means* 

This section of the evaluation will report Spring 19S7 data from 
Districts 9 and 31 (Group 2) using a similar but not identical format. 
For examplei more data will be presented in group context and 
pre*/post*survey summaries will appear in tiie same mblm^ if possible. 
Overall succinctness and referencing to Fall 1956 explanations will be 
utilized to avoid redundance^ Where apr/'ypriate, comparispns between 
Fall 1986 and Spring 19S7 date will be .lade. 

Table 11 presents pre- and post-survey data for both districts 
concerning parents' knowledge and understanding of special education 
law and procedures. When the parents in both istrlcts responded to the 
pre-survey, administered prior to preMntation of the first workshop, 
they had a "poor" knowledge and understanding of special education law 
and procedures. 



TABLE 11 

Parent Knowledge mnd Undera^Lnding of 
Special Education Law and PrKedures 
Pre- and Post-Survey Trua/False Ceirect Items by District Means* 

Spruig 19S7 

Correct Item Mean No. Qf Correct Item Mean No^ of 
Disfrict Pre^^Suryey Parente Post'-Suryev ^rente 



9 S6.7 1* 10,0 12 

31 55.6 tf. so.g 2 
(Gfoup 2) 

* Raw scores based on 100 ior perfect rating. 



After five sessions of workshop training, both groups of parents 
impfoved their knowledge and understanding to better than average. 
Comparison of these dam with Fall 19S6 findings revealed the following 
informatiom 

Pre-teat Poat-tert 
Disfrict Mean Mean Mean Difference 

12 (Fall) 613 7E,3 +16.4 

31 (Fall) 5%5 7ka 
(Group 1) 

9 (Spring) 66.7 SO.O +13.3 

31 (Spring) 55.6 SO.O +24.4 
(Group 2) 



As a result of tralnin, all districts made substantial gains in 
learning about special et ation law and procedures! District 31 
(Group 2) posted the largest gain (+24,4)| District 9, the least (+13.3). 

Table 12 on page 30 indicates findings related to parents' 
present/future special education activities. Findings are presented in 
terms of pre-and post^iurvey percentages for parents performing these 
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actiyities. Pre-test data indicate that parents were reluctant to engage 
in special education activitiei on a regular and an ongoing bails. This 
fact is verified by the percentege of parents who responded in the 
"often" category or failed to answer. 

Post^iurvey data show tiiat workshop training had an appreciable 
effect on the parents in both districts in terms of how "often" special 
education and career development activities were performed. Parents 
in both districts acknowiedged their greater commitment to "often" 
attending parent-meetings^ going to community organizations, and 
working with their children and agencies about careerSj for examplei 
thus pointing to increased awareness of special education 
responsibilities and greater assertiyeness in responding to parental 
demands. 

During the Fall Cycle, when the prrject conducted workshops in 
Districts 12 and 31 (Group 1)^ similar results were obtoined. (See 
Tables 5 and 6 pages IS and 19)* Based on tiie pre^and post^survey data 
collected from all districts, during the Fall 1SS6 and Spring 1987 
program cycles^ it can be concluded that parenti made learning gains, 
which are attributable to training, concerning ways to work more 
effectiyely with tiie school, outside agencieSi and tfielr children to 
obtain services for the enhancement of career development planSi 
processes, and procedureSp 



255 
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TABLE 12 
Parantf WrmmnttPu^rm Special 
Eduration Activities Pre* and Post- 
Survey Percenteges f©r DbVicts 9 and 31 (Group 31) 
Spring if §7, N^IS ^ra-)| 14 (Poa^ 

RKPOIHKE (By Percentege of ^rente) 
Often Sometimes Not Often Pto To No/No Answer 

tern Pre Pwt Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 

Working with school 

to plan child's SIP ILA 57,1 22.2 0.0 16,7 0,0 5.6 0.0 

Go to schoors 

parent meeting 5.6 6^.3 16.7 21.* 27.S U.3 3g.S 0.0 11.1 0-0 

Make suggestions 
about chides 

schooUng 0.0 28.6 5.6 Zl.ft 50.0 7.1 44.4 *2.9 0.0 0.0 
Go to community 

ofganizations 5.6 35.7 *4.* 50.0 22.2 0.0 27.1 14,3 0.0 0.0 
Learn about 

special rights 5.6 71.4 16.7 7.1 44.4 7.1 22.2 14.3 11.1 0.0 

Show child career i 
books & 

magazines 0,0 57.1 0.0 42.9 16.7 0.0 50.0 0.0 33.3 0.0 

Get chid to ^11 
me about likes/ 

disUkes 11.1 71.4 22.2 2S.6 16.7 0.0 44.4 0.0 5.6 0.0 

Talk to people 
about right kind 

otioh 5.6 2S.6 11.1 14.3 33.3 7.1 44.4 50.0 5.6 0.0 

Talk about the 
kind of job my 

chUdcoiaddo 11.1 2S.6 22.2 50*0 44.4 7.1 11.1 14.3 11.1 0.0 

Learn about 
dlff emt H^S. 

program J.S 50.0 44,4 7.1 22.2 7.1 11.1 27.S 16.7 0.0 
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Data in Table 13 (page 32) present pre- and post-survey responses ©i 
parents CQncarning their attitudes/beliefs concerning individuali with 
handicapping conditions. These data are smt forth in terms of means 
for correct Items scored on "disagree/agree" itetementi. Based on the 
higher mean scores obttined in favor of poit^test, it can be assumed 
that pafents in both districts became more aware, knowledgeable, and 
understanding of the problemi, concemsi needsi and aspirationi of 
youth with handicapping conditions as fhe result of exposure to 
workshop experiences, A similar growth pattern was observable, during 
the Fall 19S6 program cycles when parents In Districts 12 and 31 
(Group 1) showed appreciable change in attitudes/beliefs concerning 
individuals with handicapping conditions (Table 7, page 21 and Table S| 
page 22) as f ollows- 

Correct Item Mun Mean Po^-test 

Pre-tert Part-test Gain 

District 12 75.0 ^20.7 

District 31 60.0 76,2 +16,2 

(Group 1) 

WhUe all districts showed gains In favor of the post^test meani 
District 9 achieved the greatest change (+27.9) and District 31 (Group 2) 
the least (+15.0), 

Two additional checklist areas were added to ttie post^test because of 
their relevance to program completioni u^fulness of seven items "we did 
or miked about"| applicability of 15 career development and/or special 
education summary statements to program participants. 



TABLE 13 

Parent Atdtudes/Beliefs ^r^ming h^vidu^ * 
wi4i Handiapplng Con^tiQns 
Pre* and Post-Survey DlagrM/Agree Items by Dlrfricrt Means* 

Spring 19S7 



Mean 

Correet Item Mean Na. of Coircct Item Meal N< of Post-tert 
Dlrttlet Pre-Survey Pmren-^ P^^Sui^ey r # ^entt Gain 

9 52.1 1* SO.O 12 #27,9 

31 60.0 75.0 2 +15.0 

(Group 2) 

*Raw scale based on 100 for perfect rating. 

Table 1^, on the folio wing page, gives tiie parents' perceptions of 
"usefulness" of workshop activities^ number of responds, and percentage of 
responses. By and large, parents in both districts perceived tine workshop 
activities to be "very useful." Compaflf^ns with District 12 and District 31 
(Group 1) responses may be made by referring to Table 9 (page 23). 

The data in Table 15 (page 34) present summaries of parent responses 
by percentage to 15 statements related to workshop participation. On the 
wholei parents gave responds that indicated training had had an impact on 
their knowledge about and performance of workshop activities. 
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TABLE 1* 
Paren-te' Percaptions of UKfulness oi 
Worl^ep Activities — Post-Test 
District 9 and 31 (Group ^ 
Spring 19g7* 



Item 

Getting information from 
speakers to help my child 



Not Very U^ful 
No. % 



0.0 



A Uttle Useful 



No. 



96 



7.1 



Very Useful 
No. % 



13 



92.9 



Getting information about 

careers and training that 

might be useful for myself 2 



Getting things to read 



Asking questions about 
my own child 



Listening to other parents 
talk about their children 



14.3 2 



1*.3 10 71.* 



0.0 



21.U 11 7S.6 



0.0 



7.1 13 92.9 



7.1 



21.4 10 71.4 



Talking with other parents 
in the small group about 
our experiences on the 

"homework" 0 0.0 2 14.3 12 85.7 



Practicing the career 
planning activities in the 

smaU group 0 0.0 0 0.0 14 100.0 

*N m 14 
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Parent Re q^n^s to Yes/No Smtemente Related to 

Distticte 9 and 31 (Group 2* 
Sprmg 19S7 

Yes No 
tea % No, % 

I would recommend this pfogram 

to another pmran^ 14 iqo.O 0 0.0 

This progi^n showed me -Otmrm are paQpla 
and orgamzatlons to help my ehUd find 

aj©b* 1* 100.0 0 0.0 

Beeauie of Ais progfamp I hava a better 
Idea of requirements to get a high school 

diploma* U 100.0 Q 0,0 

Because of this program^ I am mere 
famiUar with what H.S* programs 

have to offer in special educatiem 1* 100*0 0 0.0 

I tried some of ttie activities witti 

my chUd. 13 92.9 1 7 A 

1 eon-^cted organizations that sent 

people to the meeting. 9 54^3 5 

I know more about what careei^ my 
child is interested in because 

of tte program. 13 f2.f 1 

I am better able to help my child decide 

on a Mreer because of tius program* 10 71.4 4 

Because of this programi I know mofe 
about the kinds of Jobs that are 

right for my child* f 64.3 j 
I agree with what the school Mys Is 

my ehild*s disability* 7 50.0 7 
I have been tiilnking about changing 

careers for myself. 7 jq^q 7 



35.7 

7.1 
2S.6 

35*7 
50.0 
50.0 



I have been ttunWng about going 

back to school* 6 4^2.9 g 57.1 

I am currently woridng outside my home* 7 50.0 7 50.0 

I am currently a student. 6 42*9 g 57.1 

I am active in one or more community 
organisation such as PTA, church groups^ 

advocacy groups, etc. ^ S 57*1 6 42.9 



* 



N«i4 : 240 
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District 9 and Diitrict 31 (Group 2) parents expreisad simiiar needs to 
thoaa written by Fall BM participants when they answered question 10 
"What else would yoy like to learn about?" Anxieties and uncerteinties 
about being a "good" and "underitonding" parent as tiie child entered 
adolescence and became more difficult were expressed In addition^ 
parentel needs for coping with frustrations and helping children do tiie 
same were mentioned. Comments in tius area reflected concerns about 
special education students' present as well as future development 

All of the parents in Districti 9 and 31 (Group 31) were in favor of 
continuing workshop training. It had provided them with information about 
career development and special education programsi in addition to 
fostering meaningful relationships with other parents witii similar problems 
and concerns. 

Parent-End^of ^Session Ratings ^ Fall 1916 and Spring 1917 Cycles 

These ratings forms were designed primarily to measure parent attitudes and 
knowledge. In addition, they reflect trainer effectiveness, as well as tiie 
usefulness and practicality of workshop contend Parents were asked to 
complete rating forms at the end of sessions 2, 3, and thus providing "user 
feedback" concerning positive and negative aspects of individual workshop 
presentations for modification and change of content, activities, and trainer 
presentetion* (The first and the last workshops wer^ used for completing pre-and 
post-survey instruments.) Parents responded very favorably to Ihm tfiree 
workshop sessions, in generaL Table 16 on page 37, presents tte mean overall 
ratings conceming five attributes of ttie sessions on a 3-polnt scale (3 s very 
good, 2 m somewhat good, 1 = not ymty good.) 

I. " 



As ihown in Table 16, reipondents were consistentely enthusiastic about fte 
workshop in tenrii of qualities designated as "wortiiwhileness," and "value o^ 
speakers," and "interesting." On tiie other hand, they did not rate the "useful 
career Ideas" which they tried out at home as highly* The mean ratings for 
"meeting leng'tti" conttined some expressed diswtisfaction because Mssions were 
regarded as being "too short*" In other words* respondents liked what the 
workshops ofiered and wanted more time for partcipatioru 

Data gathered for wparate districts in a given cycle have been combined 
biicau^ of small numbers at a specific site. In tiie Fall 1916 cycle, the number 
of District 12 parent partici^nts tended to be smaller due to prevailing 
soi^ioeconomic conditions. This ^hool district has suffered from a steadily 
dwindling pupil population as housing stock deteriorated and became 
umnhabitable. One the other hand, during the Spring lfS7 cycle, ^me Staten 
I;iland parent found toe workshop schedule from 3%QQ to 5iQQ p,m. incompatibly 
with early session school dismissal at li30 p.m. 

By combining tottl parent dam for tiie Fall 1916 Cycle and comparing toem 
to Spring 1987 data, a better basis for measuring and assessing findings can be 
made. This practice will be used throughout this evaluation. 

Table 17, on page 38, shows mean ratings, on a 3-point scale (3 m very useful, 
2 s a littie useful, 1 s not very useful) of tiie activities included in each of the 
workshop sessions evaluated (2^ 3, and 
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TABLE 16 

Mean Valiws of Wori^op Sevens Rated by Parente 
Pall If S6 and Spring IfST* + 

Item 

iMffi. 2 3ft 3-Sesslon Mean 



1. Worthwhileness 

Pall 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.92 

Spring 2.75 2.g7 3.00 2.87 

Z. Interest 

Fail 3.00 2. Eg 3.00 2.96 

Spring 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.92 

J. Value of Speakers 

FaU 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.13 

Spring 2,85 2.80 3.00 2.18 

K Useful Career Ideas 

Fall 3.00 2,UU 2.80 2.75 

Spring 2.50 2.67 2.60 2.59 

i. Meeting Leng-ft 

Fall 2.00 3.00 2.80 2.60 

Spring 2.75 2.^7 2.60 2.61 

Sesiion Mean Rating 

Fall 2.70 2.11 2.f2 2.81 

Spring 2.72 2.76 2.84 2.77 

Size of N 

Fall 20 16 15 

Spring 15 15 10 



100 6 of Fall Cycle respondents at all three sessions indicated that 
they could recommend the meeting to a friendp more than 98% of 
Spring Cycle respondents Indicated that they would make such a 
recommendation. 

••■Fall Cycle = Districts 12 and 31 CGroup 1)| 
Spring Cycle * District 9 and 31 (Group 2) 
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TABLE 17 

Mean Stings by Pmrentt of Seven Woricdiop Activities 
Fall 19Sg and Spring 19S7 Cycles 



Session Number Item 3-Session 
Item 2 11 Mean 

1. Getting information from speakers 
to help my child 

Hall 2,60 2.69 2. SO 2.70 

Spring 2. SO 2.10 2. SO 2. SO 

2. Getting information about training 
and careers that might be useful 
for my»lf 

Pall 2.07 2.50 2.07 2.21 

Spring 2.ft5 2.*7 2.20 2.37 

3. Getting things to read 

Fall 2.S7 2.69 2. SO 2.79 

Spring 2.65 2.S7 2.60 2.71 

Asking questions about my own child 

Fall 2.73 2.69 2. SO 2.7* 

Spring 2.*5 2. SO 2. SO 2.75 

5. Listening to other parents ttlk 
about their children 

Fall 2.*7 2.50 2.60 2.52 

Spring 2.45 2.*7 2.50 2.*7 

6. Talking with other parents in tiie 
small group about our eseperiences 
on tiie "homework" 

FaU 2.80 2.50 2.47 2,59 

Spring 2,75 2.47 2.50 2.57 

7. Practicing the career planning 
• activities in the small group 

Fall 2.80 2.69 2.73 2.74 

Spring 2.75 2.76 2.80 2.77 

Session Mean Rating 

Fall 2.62 2.61 2.61 2.61 



Spring 2.64 2.66 2.60 2.63 
}f N 

Fall 20 16 15 

Spring Ij 13 iq 
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Although the mean ratings presented in Table 17 indicate the 
respondents were oyarwhelmingly positive regarding all workshop rated 
itemsj tfiey were most favorable to tiiree activities, i.e.. . . information 
from speakers," . . questions about my own child," and "practicing career 
^planning activities in the small group"* The least favorable rating was 
given to the category "getting information about traininv and careers that 
might be u^ful for myseUp" 

Table IS, dn the following page, presents the parents' rating of 
effectiveness of small group activities, largely as a dimension of trainer 
competence, using a 3-point scale (3 m always, 2 m sometimes, 1 never). 
Based on the data provided by respondents, It can be concluded that 
trainers were perceived as competent In cognitive and affective aspects of 
small group leadership. 

All of the parents at the three sesiions felt that the leader offered good 
suggestions, there was good group feeling, and a high comfort level existed 
during the smalUgroup activities^ High ratings weni given to leaders who 
were perceived to be good listeners and clear explainers, gave everyone a 
chance to speak, and understood parent concerns. 
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TABLE 11 

Parent Mean Ratings of %ven Small Group Prrcesses 
and Activities at Each Se^on 
FaU 1986 mid Spring 1987 Cycles 



Item 

1, Lemder listened. 
Fall 
Spring 

2* Leader gave everyone a chance 
to speak. 
Fall 
Spring 

3^ Leader understood parent concerns* 
Fall 
Spring 

Leader oflered good suggestions. 
Fall 
Spring 

5. There was good group feeling. 
Pali 
Spring 

6« I was comfortable speaking. 



7. I understood what the leader 
talked about. 
Fall 
Spring 

Session Mean Rating 
Fall 
Spring 

Size of N 
Fall 
Spring 



Session Number Item 3-Session 



2 


3 


4 


Mean 


3.00 


2.38 


3.00 


2.96 


2.85 


2.37 


3.00 


2.91 


3,00 


2.88 


3 00 




2.85 


2.80 


3.00 


2.S8 


3 00 








3.00 


3.00 


2.70 


2.90 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


2.S5 


2.80 


2.90 


2.35 


2.75 


3.00 


3.00 


2.92 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


2.70 


2.** 


2.30 


2.65 


2.75 


2.7fi 


2.60 


2.70 




2.86 


2.9* 


2.91 


2.91 


2.89 


2.8* 


2.33 


15 


16 


15 




20 


15 


10 
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Table 19, on the following pagei contains the parent mean ratings of 
information and skllli conveyed at each workshop session, based on a 3- 
point scale (3 = learned a lot, 2 m learned a little, 1 = did not learn much). 
Paranti felt they had learned the most about where to get help for their 
^ children, how to work with other parents and th^e schools to get help, and 
ways to do ttilngs at home to help children learn about career Interests and 
abilities. Parents felt they had learned the least about the kinds of jobs 
available to and the career training needed for their children, as well as 
the qualities busineis looks for in workers. 



TABLE 19 

Memn Ratings of Parents Learning at Each SaMion 
ior Ten Factora 
PaU IfSfi and Spring ltS7 Cycles 



Item 

1, What the schools do for students 
with special needs 

Fall 
Spring 

2, What other organizations do for 
students with special needs 

Fall 
Spring 

3, Where I can get help for my child 
or my famUy when we have 
problems 

Fall 
Spring 

4, How to work with other parents 

Fall 
Spring 

5, How to work with other organizations 
to help my child 

FaU 
Spring 

6, How to work with schools to help 
my child 

Fall 
Spring 

7^ Things I can do at home to help my 
child learn about his or her 
interests and abilities 

Fall 

Spring 



Session Number Item 3-Session 
2 3 % Mean 



2.80 
2.90 



2. SO 

2.72 



3.00 
2.S0 



2.75 
2. SID 



2.75 
2.75 



2.75 
2.85 



2.80 
2.90 



2.SS 2.85 2.84 
2.85 2.90 2.89 



2.81 
2.75 



3.00 

2.85 



2.81 
3.00 



2.81 
2.75 



2.88 
3.00 



2.88 
2.87 



2.85 
2.80- 



3.00 
3.00 



2.85 
2.80 



2.80 
2. SO 



2.80 
2.00 



2.80 
3.00 



2.82 
2.76 



3.00 
2.88 



2.80 
2.87 



2.79 
2.77 



2.81 
2.95 



2.83 
2.92 



Notsi (continiJ€d mi tmxt pSLgm) 
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Session Number Item 3-Session 

ISSm 2 3 * Mean 

8. What kinds of jobs might be 
available for my child 

Fall 2.65 2.^^^^ 2.k7 2.52 

^P"ng 2.47 2, It? 2.60 2.51 

9. What kind of training Is needed for 
different careers 

Fall 2.*5 2.*^ 2.47 2.45 

^P"nS 2.67 2.44 2.00 2.37 

10, What buiiness looks for in workers 

Pall 2.45 2.44 2.47 2.45 

Spring 2.67 2.67 2.74 2.69 

Session Mean Rating 

PaW 2.72 2.74 2.00 2.49 



Spring 2.75 2.77 2.69 2.74 
zm of N 

Hall 20 16 13 

Spring 15 15 jq 
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It should be noted that tiie findings shown in Tables 6, 7, 8, and 9 are 
consistent witfi -thorn obtained in the first two years of the project's 
operatien, pointing to stability and coniistency of ttim training model and 
its implemantttion over a ^ree-year ^riod. 

When parents wmrm asked to respond to open^nded statements 

concefning as^c^ of each workshop they tiiought bestj those that could 

have bean improvedp and tiiose where tiiey had questions or needed 

additional information, they made -tfie following representative commentsi 

Best about today's meeting 

"the picture career activity" 
"spediic information about high school" 
"ways to get help for my child" 
"information about choosing careers" 
"values exercise" 
"group session" 
"ttie speakers" 
"defining handicaps" 

"learning to help children, self and family" 
"different learning problems and styles" 
"child advocates to help tiie dibbled" 
"learning more about special education 

Things that could have been Improved 
"more time lor questions and answers" 
"parents to bring otoer parents" 
**helping children who do not progress" 
"longer meetings" 

"time to telk about our feelings concerning handicaps" 
"more time to telk to speakars inform ally" 
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Queitions and additiQnEl information added 
"job poisiblllties for children witiiout diplomas" 
"more about high school qualificationi" 

"to know mora about group lassions . * , I know how to get help." 

"motivating my child to read" 

"more about mental healtii sliding fee scale" 

"hew to help a child" 

"jobs for the Isamlng disabled" 

Many parents wrote comments to express their satisfaction with tfie 
sessions, stoting that they were "great as is" and "should not be changed In 
any way." Typical comments made about session positives^ as well as 
unfulfilled needs and suggested changes^ reflected parental concerns for 
their children with handicapping conditionsp Most of the timei when 
negative ieeUngs were mentioned, they reflected parents' thirst for more 
of what was offered and more time for participation. 



Trainar Data 

i* Trainer Pre-Survey, Fall Cycle ^ Thase pre-$urvay formi yialdad data 
concarrung tha educational and prQiasiional backgroundi of trainers, in 
terms of axperianca in spacial aducationj and work with parents of junior 
high Mhool aga children* Tabla 20 con^ns tha percanmga of trainars 
from Districts 12 and 31 (Group 1) indudad in aach self-dasignated spacial 
aducatlonal catagory. 

Tabla 21, on paga 48, conteins a braakdown of tminari, by parcantega, 
with regard to axparianca In non spacial aducation job titles^ Soma 
trainars appaar in more than one catagory bacause both past and presant 
axperiencas wara Includai 

Table 22, on page 49, shows tfia parcentage of trainars who indicata 
that they had prior ex^rlence eitiiar working with parants of special 
education junior high school aga childran or in caraar aducation programs. 
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TABLE 20 

Perc^ntege of Trai^rs by Social EdiKmtiDn &U-teMgnated Sob Tltie 
Fail 1916 — Dirtri^ 12 mnd 31 (Group 1) 



Job Title 

Taacher — LD 
Teachar — EH 

Teacher — Autistie/Deaf ©r Language Impaired 
Teacher ^ Curriculum Area 
Teacher — HC 30 
Special EducatJon Teacher — TPD 
CIT (Crisis Intervention Teacher) — CDordinator 
Special Education Teacher Title I, CRMD 
Paraprofessional 
Bilingual Education Evaluator 
Total 

*N ^ 19 
**N m 15 



Perce ntege 
31 

(Grpup 1)* * 



21.1 


20.0 


21.1 


. 13.3 


3.3 


13.3 


10.5 


26.7 


10.5 


6.7 


10.5 


0.0 


5.3 


13.3 


5.3 


6.7 


5.3 


0.0 


5.3 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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T^LE 21 

Pemnage of Traimrs mdtii Nm SpedaJ Edueation &^rienca 
Fail 19Si — Dlstfi^ 12 and 31 (Grwp 1) 



Nature Qi Bxperienoe 31 

(Greup 1)** 

Teacher — Elemanttry 30.0 17.1 

Teacher — 3HS and High Schaai 10^0 14.3 

Paraprofesii©rial 10.0 2.9 

Restaumnt and Catering 10.0 0,0 

Office and Clerical 15.0 22.9 

Industrie and Medical 15.0 14,3 

Counseling ^ Camp and Other 10.0 2.9 

Legal 0.0 5.7 

Management 0,0 5.7 

Other Miscellaneous Q.O 14,3 

Totel 100,0 iqO.O 



*N s 20i ** N= 35| Individual trainer may appear in more than one 
category. 

Table 23^ which appears on tiie Mme page with Table 22, contains 
similar percentages on an organizational level by indicating the proportion 
of trainers who worked in schools or organizations providing career 
education to parents and/or studentSi as well as the extent of the 
organiation's contact with other agencies. 
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TABLE 22 

Peroentege of Timineis witt Relavant ftmnt Laater^p 
or Cai^r Eduation EscperienK 
Fall If S6 — Distt-icts 12 and 31 (Group 1) 



Type of Eioeriei^ 



Percenttge 



12 



31 

(Gi^p 1) 



3.H,S. Parent — Special Education 
Career Education 



100.0 

50.0 



SCO 
JO.O 



TABli23 

Pemn'bge of Treiners WorMng in Or^nizat'iMis Proviifing 
Career Edimtion Servloes and/or Mamaimng ^ntect 
wift Otiier Agencies 
Fall 19i€ Distt-ics 12 and 31 (Group 1) 



Servi» 



Pereentege 
12 31 



Career Education — Students 
Career Education — Parent! 
Contect with Other Agencies 



ifO.O 
20.0 
40.0 



60.0 
20.0 

eo.o 



Tabla 2*^ en page 51 , gives -tinm pre- test mean ratingi for trainera who 
indicated their comfort levels on eight concepts involving knowledgej 
skillSi and attitudes towards woridng with special education parents on the 
subject of «feef education. A 4-point, Likert-type rating scale was u^d, 
where 'T* In^cated tiie trainer was uncomforteble witii tiie concept and "fr" 
indicated the tminer wu very comfor&ble. 

On an overall basiSi the mean ratings for all S concepts in toto by 
tralnefs in both district were ^most identical. When ttken into 
consideration as separate conceptSi however, concepts and g. relating to 
"content knowledge" received tiie lowest ratings, suggesting that trainers 
felt the greatest need for gaining in factual and cognitive areas. The 
tr^ners in both groups showed a very positive orlentttion toward tine 
concept of "parents as career educators of Aeir own childen*" They, also, 
perceived themselves as individuals possessing some skills necessary for 
parent leadership and having tiie flesdbility to "adapt" these skills "to a 
specif education population," 
2, Trainer Post*Survev, Fall Cycle 

a* Fall Cycle^ Post^Survev — The purpose of this survey instrument 
was to evaluate the impact of training seminare and workshops on 
trainers' perceptions of tiieir leadership skills, opinions concerning the 
effectiveness of training, and future plans for conducting similar career 
development workshops. 
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TABLE 2* 

Pre-Test Trainer Mean Ratings of Cemf ©rt Level 
wl-ft Wor^^ep Conttpte and Wro^^mB 
FaU 19S6 — Dtettictt 12 mid 31 (Gm^ 1) 



Mean Rating by Disttict 

Gonoept 12 31 

Group 1) 

a* It is worthwhiie to Involye parents as 

career educatori of ttieir own chlldran* 3*00 

b. Parents should be adyecates for tfielr own 

children,* 3*S9 3,7S 

c. I have the sWllS to work with parents in 

sm^l groups. 3*22 3.22 

d. I have the sldUs to work wltii parents in 

large groups. 3,22 3.11 

e. 1 have ^e skills to work with parents on 

a one*one basis. 3,71 3,4^4 

f* 1 possess sufficient content knowledge in 
the career eduntion area to help train 

parent as career educators. 2.56 2.#^ 

g. I hive ^e skills and content knowledge to 
train parents to become advocates for 

their own duldren.* 2.4* 2.56 

h. I can adapt my skills and knowledge to a 

special education populatioru^ 3.22 

Mean Rating for S Concepts 3.22 3.12 

*Not included on tiie post*test form. 
-^-Reworded on post^test. 
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Table 25, on "ttie feUowing pagp. glvms post-test mean ratings to 
indicate comfort levels on eight concepti, following training, Involving 
knowledg^j skillSj and attitudes toward working on career education 
witt specif education parents. Five oi tiie concepts measured on tiie 
post^test were identic with tfiose assessed by the pre^test (i.e. worth 
of involving parenti as career educators of ttieir own childreni skills to 
work witii pprente in small groups, large groups^ and one*to-one| 
content knowledge to help train parents as career educators). When 
mean ratings on the pre* and post-tests were compared for tiiese five 
concepts^ tfiey were generally higher in favor of the post-test. (See 
Table 2^ for pre^test mean ratings.) Post-test concepts f^ g, and h 
attempted to asse^ trainers' perceptions of tfieir skills, content 
knowledge^ and experience when utilized with special education parents 
from mainstream^ bicultural, and/or limited English language ability. 
The lowest mean ratings were obtained from Gainers* data In both 
districts for tfie concept "utilize my experience witii parants of special 
education students ^o also have Umited English language skills," This 
finding is consistent witit tiie backgrounds of must trainers, who are 
fluent only in EngUsh* 

It should be noted from comparing tte overall mean ratings of pre- 
and post-tes^ that botii districts' trainers perceive themwlves to be 
more skillful and knowledgeable in terrns of parent leadership and 
career education as the result of trairung. 
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TABLE 25 

Post»Test Traimr Mean Ratings of Cornf ©rt Level 
with Worktop Conoepte and Pre^oea^i 
FaU 1916 — DlsMcte 12 and 31 (Group 1) 



Mean Rating by District 

Concept 12 31 

(Group 1) 



It is worthwhile to involve parents as 

career educators of their own children, ^.00 ^,00 
I have the skilli to work with parents 

in small groups* 3.60 3.75 
I have the skiils to work with parents 

in large groups. 3.75 3.80 
I have the skills to work with parents on 

a one-to-one basis. 3,S0 3.75 

I possess sufficient content knowledge in 
the career education area to help train 

parents as career educators. 3,25 3.25 

I have the skills and content knowledge to 
use my experience with parents of a special 

education popylation. 3.25 3,38 

1 have the skills to utilise my eicperience 

with a bi-cultural population* 3.63 3.60 

I have the skills to utlliEa my experience 
with parents of special education students 

who also have limited English language skills. 2.80 2.63 



Mean Rating for 8 Concepts 



3.51 



3.52 



The bulk of this post-survey f©rm was operH-ended, providing 
opporttinities for trainers to respond to questions, give general 
raactionSs and assess various techniques used in the parent workshops. 
The following result were ob-^ned from four questions posed by the 
surveys 

a« As a result of participating in tiie progrmm what did you laarn 
about yourself as a parent«group leader? 

District 12 trainers responded in two ways about self-learning — 
ones to express confidence in group leadership skUlsi the other, to 
express needs for additional tralmng. Those who focused on the 
effectiveness of their skills said, for exan^plej **I have a lot to offer 
parents^ ^tiiough Vm childless*" 'Tm more confident of my ideas and 
ability**' "I enjoyed working witii adults*" T have a rapport for parents' 
needs*" •! can help parents who are shy about discussing their children*" 
Those trainers witti perceived needs said, "We didn't have enough time." 
"In tems of meetings, two times a week or tiiree hours would help*" 
"There's more to do* I didn't know how little parents toow about career 
education*" "Presentations by guest shakers diould be monitored*" 
"There should be time for more sharing and planning of workshops." 
"More information needed about career opportunities and vocational 
training*" "More encouragement needed so Aat more parent can speak 
out in tile large group," "A slower pace is needed." "Time needed for 
co^leadei^ to prepare." 

As a group, trainers from District 31 were more optimistic about 
the effectiveness of training and tiieir skills as group leaders. 
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Representativa stoternants were, "I enjoyed interaction oi parent 
training." "1 like the challenge of rephraiing questions and playing the 
session by ear." "rm a •people' personi" »i learned ttat sensitivity is my 
greatest asset," •»! learned t© listen better." 'Tm more effective 
because 1 learned how to use my teaching/counseling background." *T 
learned that I don't have to *be bossy' in groups." 'It makes me happy to 
be a facilitator." "I have skills I didn't know 1 had." n gained self- 
confidence." 

At the other end of the reaction spectrumi several trainers admitted 
that they "fear hostility" and that group work can be "emotionally 
draining." 

b. In what ways did the program change your ideas about the needs 
of special education students? 

Several trainers from District 12 indicated tiiat tiiere had been little 
change because they came Into the progrmm with awareness and 
sensitivity to these parents* needs. Most of the trainers in both 
Districts^ however^ admitted to dramatic changes »yingt for example, 
"Parents are more concerned that 1 had thoughtp" •*! learned that 
Special Education parents have the same needs and wants for tiieir 
children as malnstreamers," "Special Education wrents are entitled to 
what is theirs by law." 

Trainers from District 12 and Distri^^^^ IH r iir growtii in 

terms of recognizing parents' needs for iiJw^ ;iiore effectively. 

For example^ trainers said, 'In order to help parents with their needs 
for information, I need mere patience." "These parents need more help 
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with career education resources," "I know more about parenti' needs 
for vocation^ guidance themselves." "Parents need infannation about 
conmcta and resources, as well as ways to obtain help." 

Other than in ttie workshops wltii parents or witfi the child with 
whom your practiced tiie exercises, have you tried any of the career 
education exercises/activities that were used in the workshops? 

Responsas oi trainers in botii districts ran the gamut from "none" or 
"not applicable" to enthusiastic and re|ular use of activities with 
students, parent, colleagues, and friends, in need of dacision-making 
skills. 

In District 12 typical comments were, "Uteful for many kinds of 
parent groups^" ^ . wltii my daughter and some students in my class*" 

Trainers from District 31 made the following representative 
comments: '1 y^d the activities with my class." ". . . good witii my 
church youth group." "I discussed career education with the parent of 
my tutee." ". . . activities good with adult friends." 'TU use activities 
at a March workshop." 

d. In what ways has your participation in tills program generated 
plans to USB the workshop or related activities with tiie parents, 
colleagues, smjdents, etc. at your school or organization? Responses 
here varied from informal comments about using the activities in 
"general converiation" to formal stotements about Indudlng career 
education in PTA meetings, parent groups, teacher workshops, and 
career fairs* 
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Trainefi in both iitricts referred to a wide variety of upcoming 
school events (career day, career fair, parent workahopsj teacher 
training, parent needi aisesiment, PTA liaiion se.^iions) where the 
career education curriculum and parent group leaderihip akllli weuld be 
used in the planning and implementing phase of programs. The most 
unusual response came from District 31 trainers who »id, plan a 
program at the housing project," •I'm starting a program at Mariner's 
Harbor." "Career Education will ^ part of my Science Program," 

Further data were generated by the Trainer Post-Survey under the 
heading GENERAL REACTIONS. The purpose of this part of the post- 
survey was to measure program effectiveness in four areasi 
o strengths and needs Improvementi 

o specific techniques (e.g., resource people^ small group activitieSi 
paired co^trainers)| 

© most important training aspect of skill buildingj and 

o least important training aspect of skill building. 

a. Looking back at the meeting for trainers held before and after 
the sessions for parentS t list tiie main strengths and areas that reed 
improvement (for example, modeling techniqueSi debriefing of 
previous workshops^ sharing of trainer experiences^ planning and 
print materials)! 

All trainers considered ttie use of modeling techniques as 
highpoints of the training. In addition, trainers were entiiuiastic 
about the well-planned and well-organlEed sessions conducted by 
competent and knowledgeable project staff members. Other 
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strengths mentioned related to the rapport established, which 
encouraged openness and sharing among participants. 

There were mixed reactions to debriellni periods for previous 
workshop actlvltieip trainers were split with some calling this 
activity "meaningful," while others ttiought improvement was 
needed to make It effective. The most negative comment in this 
section of the post-survey was tiiat "speakers" should be "more 
attitudinally appropriate to tiie population addresMd," 
b. Describe the ways each of the following techniques contributed 
to the overall effectiveness of the parent workshop si 

0 Presentations of resource people to tiie large group _ Most 

^^^^'^/^""'^^^ ^'P^=*^ « *he resourci people who 
attended and to the quaUty of their preSntetions 

-^^^r'^^''^ comments from trainers were thai 
they enlarged my sense of career possibilities." "These are 
people to whom parents should be referred." 'They are vast 
resources of career and vocational information." 

The trainers had additional positive statements about resource 
people which related to the high quality of printed materials 
distributed and to the well planned presentations offered. 

^ fh^^^f "^"^ activities - Trainers in bott districts agreed on 
a^^T^I^ Sroup activities as providers Tf 

^^nS!^ P^"""* *^ concerns, share 

thK i ' P«=W« career development activities 

tiiey were expected to do as "homework" with their cWld^n 

III" "An'"ld«*' "J™' """^^ P^°P^^ ^^'^ ^ 

* exchange was generated." Some tralV^rs 

Spanish. These trainers favored bilingual approaches as 
es^ntial for parents of limited English blckj^^^^^^ 
sui%"Sd t;^fan^*T welcome," ^Another clmm^t 

slllkinl'p^^^nters Spanish- 
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o Use of paired co-trainers — All parent groups were run by 
two or more trainers. Reaction to this procedure was 
almost univefsaily positive with trainers saying, "There was 
cooperation." "Different ideas helped to motivate the 
group," "I gained respect for another's talents*" 'There was 
shared responsiblilty." 

A few noncommittel or negative reactions were also expressed* 
For example, trainers said, "At times I wanMd to work alone," 'It 
was a strain to work closely with anathar perwn," 

o Presence oi trainer-observefs This ^^rogram component 
seemed to be 1hm most controversial* Trainer-observers 
elicited either high praise or negative comments from 
trainers in both districts. Trainers who felt positive about 
the presence of tralner^observers Indicated that they were^ 
"an additional source of feedback." "They gave addi tonal 
information." •They made good criticisms." 

On the negative side, some tr^ners felt burdened and 

uncomfortable with the presence of trainer-observers. These 

trainers said, "they were not always necessary or helpful." 'There 

were too many trainers, especially when observers participated," 

'They changed things by being evaluators." 

o Print materials given to parents ^ All trainers indicated 
that printed materials provided parents with essential 
information in writing that could be used currentiy and 
referfed to later as needed. Representative comments 
were? "Visual stimulation." •^Leaflets were always 
important for information to parents." "Excellent for home 
practice and reading," "We need more of this much 
appreciated material," 

a "Giving testiniony" at tiie end of each session — Most 
trainers in botfi districts felt this to ^ a "helpful and 
effective" way to end wsslons. Typical positive command 
were, •^t added structure." "It gave good closure." "It 
provided an excellent summary*" 'It gave clarity and added 
meaning." 
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On the nsgEtive side, some tralneri found this activity 
"uncomiartabla," "awkward," or "difficult with so few parents" 
(District 13). It should be noted that MveraJ trainers left tills part 
of tile survey blanks even though they responded to everything else 
on tiie form. 

c. In your opinion, what aspect of tiie program stands out as 
important to you in becoming an effective trainer? 

All of the program components were mentioned by some 
trainers as the most importtnt for becoming an effective trainer. 
Some trainers made global statements indicating that "aU of the 
program" components were essential to good group leadership. 
Many trainers cited "modeling techniques," "career education 
information/ resources," "co-leadership opportunities," and the 
practicum experience as program highlight. At least one trainer 
included "debriefing," "sm^l group activities," "workshop 
orgaruzation," and "having students present when guest speakers 
appeared^ as factors conducive to effective group leadership. 

d. In your opinion, what aspect of the program was least effective 
in developing your skills as a trainer? 

Most trainers made comments such as "nothing to change" or 
"this work had a positive approach and outiook" because they were 
overwhelmingly pleased with tiie quality, content, organization, and 
presentation of training. Several trainers made tiie following 
suggestionss •There must be more recruitment and involvement of 
parents maybe a buddy system*" "More time should be allocated 
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to speakers." »*Reduce the time used for practice," "Reduce the 

amount of material fo^ reading," 
3. Trainer P re-Survey, Sp vi rig Cycle ~ Pre-iurvey forms were analyzed 
during Spring 19S7 frem date obtained in Districti 9 and 31 (Group 2) 
regarding educational/professional backgroundi of trainers, eKperiances 
in special education^ and work with parents of junior high school age 
chlldran. 

Table 26s on tiie following pagSi indicatai tiia pa rcantaga of trainars 
in District 9 and 31 (Group 2) by salf-dascrited social aducation job 
tltlas* A breakdown of experlanca in non social education jobs is 
shown for trainers, by ^rcantagaj In Tabla 27 (Paga 63). Trainars may 
appaar in mora than ona category based on ihm inclusion of both past 
and present expariencas. It was almost universal for teachar trainers to 
have had some past and/or current special aducation profassional 
axperianca* 
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TABLE 26 

Fa^ntege of TrBitmm by Self^Dsaignated Spe^ai Eduation Job Title 
Sp^g If g? — Dii^ie^ f and 31 (Group ^ 



Job "ntle 9* 31 

~ (Group 2) 

Habitetlon CUant Coordinatar 8^3 q^q 

Teacher MIS or H, IS or JHS 3S,3 0.0 

Teacher-^ EH 16,7 21,6 

Taacher = CRMD g.3 14.3 

Teacher — LD i,3 14,3 

TMchar — HS 0.0 1^.3 

Resource Room Teacher 0*0 1#.3 

Career Education Teacher 0^ IU^3 

100,0 100*0 



*N = 12 
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T ABLm 27 

Pmromnmgm ot Trmlnefs witii Non Specie EduatiDn E^cperianses 
Spring If S7 — Disttieti 9 mid 31 (Group 2) 



Nattire of E^^rienee 9* 3I 

(Group 2) ** 

Teacher — Elementary 16,7 23.1 

Teacher 3HS and High school 16,7 15.4 

Teacher — Nursery/Pre K 11.1 7.7 

Teacher — Alter Schopl 5.6 7,7 

Restourant and Catering 5,6 0,0 

Office and Clerical 22.2 15.# 

Industrial and Medical 5*6 7,7 

Counseling - 5.6 7.7 

Management lia 



100.0 100.0 

*N m IS 
**N m 13 
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Table 2St on page 65f indicates tiie percentage of trainers who noted 
they were either working with parents of ij^eial education junior high 
schQOl age children or in career education programi. On tiie same page, 
Table 29 presents datt for trainers who work in schools or organi^tions 
providing career educatiQn to paren'^ and/or students, as well as the 
drngrmm at contact with other agen^es. 

It ap^ars from Table 2S timt both groups of trainers are highly 
experienced as workers witfi special education parents of junior high 
school age pupils* On tiie other hand, both groups of trainers have been 
involved in caraer education programs to a lesser degreSi particularly 
trainers from District f . 

Table 29 data indicate a higher level of trainer participation in 
"organizations providing caraer education services " to students and/or 
to parents in District f. In addition, trainers from District 9 all 
maintain "contact witii other agencleSi" In the explanatory narrative 
which accompanied their responses, both groups of trainers indicated 
that there were few activities which respond to the need of special 
education parents for rareer information, 'resources, and agencies to 
assist their children in entering the world of work* 

Comparison data for the Fall 1986 cycle are available in Tables 22 
and 23 on page ^9. 

Pre*-test mean ratings were obteJned from trainers regarding their 
comfort levels on eight concept designed to measure knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes towards working witii special education parents on the 
subject of career education. Table 30, on page 67, presents the results 



TABLE 2S 

Partantoge of Traineps witii Levant ^rent Leafcrtup 
or ^rMr Edutttion Ej^riena 
Spring lSti7 — Disttlcte 9 and 31 (Group 2) 

Type of famerientt Pert»ntege 

(Group 2) 

3HS Parent — Special Education fo.O lOO.O 

Career Education jq.O 70.0 



Table » 

Perttntege of Trainers Worldng in ^gamatiora ProyiOng 
Career Eduction Senrloes and/or Maintelrung Con^ct 
wltii Otter Agen^es 
Spring If S7 — District 9 and 31 (Grmip a 



Career Education — Students 70.O 



31 

(Group 2) 



60.0 



Career Education — Parents 50.0 30.O 

Contact with Other Agencies 100.0 70.0 
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from trainers' responses to a 4-point, Likert-type ratin| scale where "1" 
indicated the m^it dlicomfort with the concept and indicated the 
least. 

The mean ratings for the eight concepts together were aimUar for 
trainers in bo'ft districts. Concepts d., f*, and g, received -ttie lowest 
ratingSt Indicating awareness by trainers that tiiey had factual deficits 
in career eduction curriculum ^ as well as in group ieadershlp process 
and skills^ Both groups of trainers showed positive feelings towards the 
concept of "parents as career educators" and "advocates" for their 
children^ In addition^ the data reveal trainers' perceptions reflecting 
Uexlbility and adaptabillry of leadership stdlls to a ipecial education 
population* Similar findings resulted from data analysis during the Fall 
19S6 cycle of trainers (Table 2*i page Ji). 
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TABLE 30 

Pre-Test Trainer Mean Ratings ©f Comfort Laval witti 
Worktop Conoep^ and Frf^duras 
Spring 19i7 — District 9 «id 31 (Grmip 2) 



Mean Rating by D^tt^ict 

9 31 

(Group ii 

a* It is worthwhile to invDlve parents as 

CEreer educators of their own children. 3.S0 3,gO 

b. Parents should be advocates for thair own 

children,* 3,80 3,*S 

c* I have the skllli to work with parents in 

small groups, 3,00 3.00 

d* I have tiie skills to work with parants in 

large groups* 2,91 2.10 

a. I hava the skills to work witti parants on a 

one-one basis. 3,50 3.52 

1. I possass sufficiant content knowledge In 
tha caraar education araa to help train 

parants as caraar aduMtors, 2,70 2,65 

g, I have the skills and content knowladge to 
train parants to bacoma advocates lor 

thair own children,* 2,96 2,60 

h. I can adapt my skills and knowladge to a 

special aducation population,* 3,00 3.00 

Mean Rating for S Concepts 3.21 3a 1 

*Not includad on the post-test survey form. 
*Re worded on the post*survay. 
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4. Trainer PQit^Survey, Spring Cycle = This instrument evaluated the 
impact of training saminars on trainers' opinions of training 
effactivanasaj perceptions of self-growtii and change in iaadership 
skills^ and future plans for conducting career deyalopmant wuiirshopi. 

Table 31, on page 6f, indicates post*survey mm^n ratings for 
comfort levels on eight concept relating to trainers* knowledge, skUls, 
and atti-hjdes towards working on career education with social 
education parents* Ratings were Interpreted from a four*point scale 
where "^^^strongly agree" and "Isstrongly dlsagrM*" Five of the eight 
concepts appeared on tiie pre-survey alio* When mean ratings on tiie 
pre* and post-surveys were compared for tiiese five concepts, they were 
higher in favor of the post-survey (Table 30| page 69), Similar findings 
were observed between tiie pre- and post-surveys administered during 
the Fall IfSS cycle for District 12 and II (Group 1), (Tables, 24 and 25, 
pages 51 and 53)^ When post-survey concepts f, g, and h were included 
to assess trainers* perceptions of their leadership skills, content 
knowledge, and experience as workers wiA mainstream, blcultural, 
and/or limited English-speaking special education parents, trainers' data 
yielded lower mean ratings. These findings are consistent with those 
for the FaU lfS6 cycle, probably becaase the backgrounds of most 
trainers in tte cttstricts for botii cycles indicate fluency only in English, 
Based on tiie data from Table 31, it can be concluded tiiat both 
districts' trainers perceive themselves as having become more 
knowledgeable and skillful in career education and in parent leadership 
as a result of training. 
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TABLE 31 

Post-Survey M^n Ra^gs of Tmifier Comfort Level 
witii Woric^op Conaap^ mnd Proce^ea 
Spring 19S7 — Disttiete 9 and 31 (Gr^ a 



Mean Rating by Digfa-iet 



31 

(Group 2) 



a. It ii worthwhiie to InVQiva parents as 

career educators of theif own chiidren. 4^,00 4.00 

I have the skills to work with parents 

in small groups. 3,10 3,go 

c. I have the skills to work with parents 

in large groups. 4.00 4,00 

d. I have the skills to work with parents 

on a one-one basis. 4.00 4,00 

a. I possess sufficient content knowledge 
in the career education area to help 

train parents as career educators. ' 3,50 3.J2 

f. I have the skills to use my experience 
with parents of a special eduution 

population. 3,00 3.00 

|. I have the skills to utilize my 

experience with a bi-cultur^ population, 3.00 2.96 

u I have the skills to utiliM my 

experience with parents of special 
education students who also have limited 

English language skUls. 3.00 3,00 

Mean Rating of S Concepts 3,34 3.54 

Concepts aj b, c, d, and e appeared en pre-survey. 
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When trainers responded to open-ended queitlons, gave general 
raactionSi and aisesMd various techniques used in the wQrkshopSi the 
following Information wai obtalnedi 

(1) As a result of participating in the program what did you learn 

about yourself as a parent-group leader? 

# 

Trainees In^cated growth in terms of actual group leadership skills^ 
increased self-confidence as group leaders^ and heightened awareness of 
and sensitivity to special education parents^ needs* 

(2) In what ways did the program change your ideas about the needs 
and interests of parents of s^dal education students? 

Respondents from both districts Incorporated answers to this 
question in responses to tiie first question. The main idea expressed 
was that ipeclal education parents are like parents of "mainstream" 
children — they care about their dfiildren and want them to have a 
better life than their own parents* Another theme related to the 
magnitude of the parent^education tosk because young people with 
handieapping conditions need much more information and training in 
order to realize career satisfaction* 

(3) Other than in the workshop with parents or with the child with 
whom you practiced^ have you tried any of the career education 
exercises/activities ftat were used In tfie workshops? 

Responses among trainers from botii Districts were widely 
different. WhUe a few trainers reported "no opportunity to try," most 
of the shared experiences took place in special education classrooms or 
with special education teacher-colleagues and were deemed to be 
successful. 
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(2) Describe the ways each of the following techniques contributed to 
the Qverall effectivenesi of the parent wprkshopi i 

Pre^ntationi of resource people to the large groupi —Respondents 
were generally favorable concerning the competence and expertise of 
resource people. Whenever trainers gave negative feedback about 
speakers, they mentioned ihm need for a larger time allotment and the 
need to remind them "to simplify their vocabulary and tiieir use of 
educational jargon*" 

Small group activitlesi ^ Trainers in both districts spoke highly of 
the effectiveness of small group work because it provided parents with 
opportunities for discussing concems, sharing experiences, reporting on 
"homework," and building inter^rsonal relationships* High praise was 
given for assisttnee offered to Spanish*speaking parents during small- 
group Interaction. 

Use of paired co-traJners Reactions to this technique was more 
mixed than for any other activity, probably because "teaming" with 
another person requires considerable effort, patience, planning, and 
interpersonal sharing to become effective* Trainers In both districts 
were highly positive about tiie learning experience related to co- 
leEdershlp, although some made qualifying statements concerning 
unmet needs. 

Presence of trainer*ebservers = This activity seemed to elicit 

more controversy than other program components* Alttiough trainers in 

both districts were largely positive about Him presence of trainer* 

observers, some felt stengly in opposition* These findings were 

consistent with tiiose from trainees In tiie F^l 19S6 Cycle. 
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Printed materials given to parents ^ All trainers were enthuiiastic 
abQUt the informatiye nature of printed materiali diitributed. In 
addition, they felt that tiiese materials could be saved as iuture 
resources for parent use. One trainer made a statement which best 
summarized respondents' reactionsi "Materials were abundant arid very 
eKpUcl'^ The pmrents found them valuable and so did L I will keep Ihmm 
all for future reference and for duplication^ also«" 

"Giving testimony" at the end of each session This program 
component was deemed effective by most trainers in both districts^ 
Al-fliough several comments wre similar to those of Fall 1986 trainers as 
to "discomfort" and "strangeness," the strategy was widely aaclaimed 
generally for its ability to "bring closure" and add a dimension to tiie 
program "summary*" 

Comments for this Cycle which were less positive referred to the 
giving testimony activity as "too controlled," "good lor those who enjoy 
addressing a large group or have tiie need to express themselves^" and 
"too long —not necessary to provide 15 minutes for eadi session*" 

It was observed that several trainers, who responded to every other 
item on the survey, left this part of the form blank, 

(3) In your opimon, what aspect of fte program smnds ^ut as 
important to you in becoming an effective trainer? 

Each of tiie program components was mentioned by one or more 
trainers as the most importont feature. Most trainers listed Mveral 
components or made global statements indicating that all facets of the 
program had contributed to building good leadership* "Modeling 
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techniques," "co-leadership opportunities," "small^group activities," and 
"career education curriculum" were mentioned most often as high 
pointe of the parent education leadership training, 

(4) In your opinion, what aspect of the program was least eflective 
in developing your skUis as a trainer? 

Most trainers indicated that thmy found nothing to change because 
"everything wai necessary" and "all par^ hel^d in their way." In sum, 
trainers felt that "the overall program stood as a unit." Whenever 
trainers made specific "needs improvement" statements which reflected 
less than positive feelings, they listed "giving testimony" and "presence 
of co-trainers" most often. 

(5) Comment — Trainers in District 9 and 31 (Group 2) reported a 
high degree of satisiactipn with the qualltyj content^ organization, and 
leadership of the project. In ttiis assessment, they were consistent with 
FaU if 86 trainers from Districts 12 and 31 (Group 1). (See pages ^6 
through 60)* 
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VI. Formative Eyaluation Procedures ^-^ Fall 1986 and Spring 1987 Cycles 

Coniistent with the giudelines Qutlined In the original project proposal, several 
procedures were carried out In order to provide for changes^ modifications, and 
adaptations of program content and process during the second year of operation* 
Staff members held formal and informal staff meetings throughout the second year, 
using the assessments of the first-year's implementation in addition to ongoing 
formative evaluative data from a variety of sources. As noted in the first year's 
evaluation report, formative and summative procedures overlapped significantly* 

Formative evaluation data emerged from diverse and various sources, 
reflecting through "user feedback" and staff observations regular and ongong 
"readings" concerning trainer effectiveness and workshop content usefulness and 
process. Essential and critical aspects of the formative evaluation process were 
inherent in data fromi 

A* Parent^Snd-of-Session Ratings described in detail earlier in this reporti 
B* Parent Verbal reactions elicited during the last five minutes of each 
workshop and noted by project staff and trainer observers! 

C. Trainers* Verbal Reactions to workshop content and process, as well as self- 
assesment of their effectiveness as group leaders determined during and prior to 
each seminar. As reactlnns were noted by project staff, they formed an agenda for 
later discussion which was used to change, adapt, and shape the direction of future 
workshop sessionsi 

D* Trainer-Observer Guides for Focused Observation developed primarily as a 
learning device to help observers^ These observations, howeverj provided a rich 
source of feedback to project staff In the area of parent concerns and perceptions of 
trainer strengths and weaknesses For eicamplei many parents expressed their needs 
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for ipeclfic and concrete information about special education curriculuni, their 
rights and reiponsibllities as parants of young people wi^tti handicapping conditions, 
and employment opportunities lor their learning di»bled, emotionally distressedj 
physically different, or otherwlia handicap^d child, 

Traineri Post -Survey Part n designed as a follow-up instrument which 
would measure the Impact of the workshop ex^rience on the trainer's school or 
organization* Date from this instrument provided summative Information for the 
current year's implementotionj as well as formative information for the year ahead, 
RespondentSj in general, had made efforts to develop one-to-one or group activities 
to meet the needs of parents, students, and colleagues for career education and 
special education Information. Activities chosen for the eduMtive process varied 
widely from no changei setting up a modest career library in the elassroomi 
conducting one-shot meetings about ttreer opportunities with parents, students, or 
colleaguesi presenting for career days organlEad by the school, and planning and 
implementing a series of workshop offerings to give ^rents requested Information 
about career development and special education. Most respondents indicated that 
the training they had received made tiiem more aware of and sensitive to the needs 
of special education parente and childreni In additioni respondents stressed that they 
became more insightful about the y^ys in which spedal education parents shared 
common goals for their children's welfare, making them more like than different 
from mainstieam parents, and 

F. Pfoject Staff Meetings held on botii form^ and informal bases for the 
purpose of pooling information, discussing pertinent project issuesi and making mid- 
course corrections and changes based ©n date from ttie above measures. Many of 
the changes in format and presentation were baMd on date concerning diversity 
trainer background, as well as English-language faciUty of parents. Other issues 
discussed related to parent recruitment and attendance. 
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Vn. Summary^ Conditlens^ and RscDmrnendatlQni 

An earlier MCtion of thii Evaluation Report enumerated a "baker's dozen" of 
specific examplas related to positive aspects of the project's design and second year 
of implementetion (UI, pages 6 and 7). Dam were presented In the intervening and 
iucceeding actions of this Report which validate and support these conclusions. 
These data taken in tomU'ty attest to tiie exemplary character of this program. 

Based on the dam preMnted with tiieir accompanying findings, it is 
recommended that a manual be develo^d, which will im a 'Tiow-to" statement of 
process and procedure for replicators to follow and emulate. 

As stated In the Propo^ initiating the ttree-year projectt the major purpose 
of this training program was to have ^rents become more involved in ttie career 
exploration and selection process of their children wift handicapping conditions. 
This purpose, consistent with recent legislation^ specifically Public Law 9^^-142, was 
reinforced by providing parents wltii opportunities to learn more about career 
informationj to understand thmir roles with school ^rsonnel more dearlyi and to 
develop strategies for helping their children make the transition from school to the 
world of work. 

Throughout tiie three years of -fte project's implementationj the goals for 
parents of childrei with handicapping conditions were to have ttiem gaini 

1. an undersanding of career education and its role in ttieir children's 
Uvesi 

2. information related to ttair roles in supporting their children's 
education in Mhool^ 

3. information^ resources and skills to help them enhance their children's 
career deveiopment at home, and 

ft, information related to fteir roles in supporting children in Job selection 
and procurement* 
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The underlying rationale for this three-year project's conceptualization was 
designed around three basic assumptions pertaining to parents and their role in 
education. These aiiumptions are tiiat: 

1. Although effective schools rare about childrenj parents care more 
about their own children. 

2. Parents have "rights," which include tiie right to know about and be 
involved in their children's educational plan and progresi* 

3. Parents can be effective teachers who exert significant influence over 
their children with regard to career planning, career training and entry 
to the world of work. 

It was assumed, therefore, that parents of children with handicapping 
conditions can be taught to be more effective as activists in the education of their 
children by assuming roles as child advorate, teacher and model. Based on findings 
from this current year of operation, as well as on those of the two years preceding, 
the project attoined its purpose, realized Its goals, validated its assumptions about 
the efficacy of training parent educators to be more effective career educators for 
their children for handicapping conditions. 
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Introduction 

The third and final year of the "Training Trainers of Parents as Career 
Educators" project has been completed. Both the content and format as well as the 
staff have remained esientlally tiie same as In previous years. This year the project 
was conducted in school districts in the Bronx and Staten Island and as before there 
were two training periods^ one in tiie fall and one In the spring. Both of the fall 
trainer groups have already carried out some independent projects In their home 
districts and the spring trainers are preparing to do the mmm in the coming year. 

Feedback from Staff 

Preliminary diicusslons with the sttff of the project indicated that there were 
several points on which this project year could be distinguished from previous years. 
First, the Board of Education liaison indicated that trainer performance and 
enthusiasm were directly Unked to the way in which recruitment was carried out and 
that a sense of personal responsibility and willingness to take initiative on the part 
of the district leaders seemed to be the best way to get trainers involved. She 
pointed out that when district leaders had a positive orientation toward tiie program 
and went out of their way to attract capable trainers and brief them thoroughly 
about the project before tiie initial ^ssians began, the whole selection process ran 
smoothly. Those trainers who were approached in this way seemed to come to the 
first meeting with confidence and enthusiasm and tills attitude continued to prevail 
throughout the training. 

It was noted, however, that differences in the way in which trainers were 
recruited had no impact upon parents attendance and that even though some trainers 
were motivated and skillful in applying group process techniques, a major goal of the 
training process, tnese same people were not necessarily the most effective in tiie 
use of administrative and parent recruitment skills. Any extensions of tine project In 
the future should keep this in mind and try to select trainers whose strengths would 
complement one another. 

Another observation that was made by the staff was that some trainers tended 
to replicate the training model to the letter while others took a more flexible stance 
based on their own preferences and perhaps the needs of the community in which 
they were working. The cause of the exact replication was not entirely clear to the 
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staff, but they suggested that perhaps inexperience and a lack of confidence in their 
own abilitiei might have caused trainers to rely heavily on the information and 
model that had been made available to them. 

Finally, the staff did report that parent attendance was more of a problern in 
one Staten Island district than in the other groups. Problems in scheduling groups 
that had different dismissal times was one reason dted for the problem* That is^ 
because some schools were dismissed earlier than other schools, getting everyone 
together at the same time was not easy. The staff noted, however, that even though 
parent attendance was low under these conditions, the trainers kept coming* Parent 
attendance In other groups, however, seems to have been faclUtated by a more 
systematic method used this year for distributing flyers announcing workshop dates. 
Flyers for tiie first session were distributed in advance of the meeting and additional 
reminder flyers announcing subsequent meetings were distributed as well. Of the 
parents interviewed, most had attended ^1 or ^most all of the workshops. 

External Evaluation Procedure 

The external evaluation procedure consisted of Interviews with a 
representative sampling of both parents and trainers from all training groups. The 
evaluator attended the fin^ parent meeting of the spring Bronx group and conducted 
on-the-spot interviews with both trainers and parents who were present at the 
session. Trainers from the other groups were contacted by telephone. The 
interviews focused on several Issuesi 

Parent interviews 

© Reasons for attending the program and initial expectations about what the 
program would do for themp 

o The extent to which tiie program met tiieir expectationsi 

o Which aspects o£ the program seemed most beneficial; 

o Behavioral changes tfiat occurred as a result of the programi 

o Any unanticipated outcomes of the programi and 

o Criticisms of the program. 
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Trainer Interviews 

o Occupations of the traineksi 

o How they were recruited and why they became trainersf 
o The most effectiye parts of tiie program; 
o The least effective parts of the programi 

o Impact of the program on professional or personal development beyond 
experience as a traineri 

o Experience and planning the running of independent workshops after 
training (including format and techniques used)| 

o The role of the staff and any need for support in the futurei and 

o Criticisms of the programi 

As in previous years the responses of those Interviewed was positive toward 
the program and toward the staff who ran it. Some of the major and representative 
remarks will be described below. 

Parent Reactions 

1. Initial expectations and reasons for attending the program 

In general the parents expressed tiiree reasDns for coming to the program 
initially* Firsts many wanted to learn more about special education and 
programs available in special education. Second, parents wanted to find out 
more about what they could do for ttieir own child. Finally, and perhaps 
significantly, many parents indicated that they had coma to the workshops in 
order to help themselves . The impression given by these parents was that they 
were highly motivated to seek help for themselves and thair children, but that 
before coming to the program, they were not very clear about what kind of 
help they needed. 

2. Realization of expectations 

Parents seemed to feel that their Initial expectations had been satisfied 
and that perhaps they had even gotten mora than they had expected In some 
cases. As one parent said| "YeSj a little more than what I came for# I learned 
about different agencies and how to help my child in applying for a job." 
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Another parant saidj "Yes, it showed me how to be a little more patient, to 
stop flying off the handle. It's not easy, but I'm trying*" And still another 
said, 'T got to understand my child and understand how to communicate with 
her." 

3, Perceiyad best parts of program 

As in previous years tiie parents indicated that both the large group 
presentations about specific resources for their children and the small group 
discussions with other parents (lad by tiie trainers) were both rewarding. Some 
of the comments made by the parents about what they thought were the bast 
parts of the program Includadi 

"To meet other parents going through the same situation*" 

"Able to learn more than what I was getting from lEP meetings," 

"Prasenter about summar programs for spacial education was very 
interesting." 

'The group setting. I had a chanca to voice my opinion. The trainers ware 
good. They helped ma focus on things I didn't undarstand." 

"Talking out your problams and trying to get people to help you solve 
tham." 

"The information and the group sessions, listening to other parents." 
"For ma tha best part was the session with sorting of career choicas." 
Changes In behavior 

Most of tha parents had not yet mada any major changes in tarms of 
making use of tha resourcas that they laarned about. Thay weraj however, 
planning to teka soma spaciflc actions* For example ona parent said^ "I am 
going to get my son in a high school that ha raally wante to go Into." Anothar 
said, "I'm planning on collaga. I hadn't before." And anothar said, "I'm going 
to look into one of tha jobs for my son for tha summar and see what can be 
worked out," 

Evan If parents wara a littla vagua about actions to take in the futurei they 
all reflected a positive attitude about the fact that thara were actually 
possibilitias out there for their children. Again, for example, comments made 
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includodi "Now I know where to get help for her reading, I have a card and I 
just have to call during aumflner vacation." "The program helpad me to 
understand some of the ttiings my son is going through and some ways I can 
teach him things." "Before I didn't know much about special education in high 
school like about diplomas and who's entitled," 'This program helped me 
because thare are ways I can reach beyond ^hool if I need help," 
5. UnexMCted outcomes 

Although parents came to -fte program expecting to get help for their 
children, most did not quite know what to expect. Therefore, there were some 
pleasant unanticipated outcomes. For examplei In relation to her family one 
mother reported, "We have more communication and o^n discussion," 
Another said, "Pm ready to change jobs now," •! learned a lot about children 
and my own child and what you could do for parents and children. Not just 
one, both." "In general, parents felt that they had gotten more information 
than they had expected and learned how to communicate with their children 
better, another unexpected but positive outcome. 

Finally, there was one outcome of the program that most parents did not 
seem to expect. This was the receipt of certificates at the last workshop for 
parents who participated. All the parents seemed to be ve^^ excited and 
proud about this outcome. One parent in particular was very surprised and 
almost mov^^d to tears. She had attended that session witii her young daughter 
and in a voice filled with emotion said to the child, "Now won't your daddy be 
proud of me?" 

As it turned out, this parent was In the process of completlns her high 
school equivalency diploma and so the completion of tills program wltti a 
certificate seemed to be all the more meaningful to her. 
6. Criticisms 

Only one parent offered any criticism of tiie program. She said, H didn't 
like going around and introducing one another and I hope you have it on 
Saturdays, It Interrupts my work day." 
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Tralfier Re§pongas 

As In previous yean moat of th© traineri were sp^eial education teachers, 
but a few viere iupervlaeirs arid a few others were leaders from parant 
organl^tions.^ 

2. Recruitmertt and ^aions for attending 

Som# tminars were Miacted by their principals or supervisors for the 
prograin^ Others Just iaw 'flyers at school announcing tiie program and others 
were cQntacted directly by the Board of Education liaison* In two cases 
trainers had hm^n iparents in an earlier program and volunteered to become a 
trainer So^ this Mssion. 

The reasom that trainers indicated for choosing to attend this program, for 
the most part. Indicated a desire to help special education youngsters and a 
desire to learn how to work with and help groups of parents. Another popular 
reason for chosing the program was for possible career enhancement or 
professional developmentp 
3* Effective parts of program 

Almost all the trainers felt that two most important ps.rts of the program 
were learning about aviillable resources and having an opportunity to work 
directly with parents. For examplei onm trainer said, "the program helped me 
to understand the frustration and anxieties of the parents." Another saidj "The 
fact that people are so unaware of what's out there surprised me. There's so 
much out there," 

A sizeable number also indicated that having a chance to role play and 
observe expert models during the training sessions witti the CUNY staff was 
very valuable. 

*• Ineffective parts of program, criticisms, and recommendations for change 

By and large the major criticism of the program was tiiat there just were 
not enough parents participating. This complaint, of course, was particularly 
an issue for those trainers in the poorly attended Staten Island group. 

Another issue that came up was that it was difficult to have the program 
after school when teachers have to prepare lessons. Some teachers would have 
preferred relief time in which to participate or have the starting time moved 
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up to dismissal tima. Again^ howeveri this scheduling problem seemed to be 
somewhat unique to a particular district in Staten Island, Most trainers^ 
though had only praise and no criticisms of the program and its facilitators. 
5* Impact of professional or personal development 

Beyond the skiUs and specific knowledge of resources gained by -die 
trainers^ a few other positiye outcomes were noted by the trainers. Some 
found that the program helped them wift their own children. For eKamplej 
one trainer Qbmtvmd^ 'The program helped me as a parent with my own 
children and myself. I feel that I can listen to my Wds and know where they're 
going*" Another sald^ "Personally It made me more aware of job opportunities 
for myself and ways of channeling^ ed£icatlonal growth for myself and my own 
children*" Others found that it helped them with their dealings with parents 
outside of the workshop setting. For example, someone Mid, "It helped me 
communicate more easily with one of the parents of one of my students, a 
parent who is attending tiie workshops*" In general, many of the teacher- 
trainers found ttiat directly using the career exploration materials from Ihm 
workshops with their students was useful* One trainer said, '1 found witii one 
hard-t©-get-along-wlth student, mentioning to him that his mother was coming 
to the meeting improved our relationship." Another said, "I use a lot of the 
materials with my students* It worked out very well In tiie classroom." 
6* Post-tralnlnt Independent projects 

The fall trainers carried out independent projects In tiieir home schools. 
Some of the trainers worked in collaboration with one another and all 
consulted with the Board of Education liaison. Listed below are some of the 
kinds of projects that were developed. 

Additional programs are being planned and some of these too are listed. 
Although the enthusiasm for continuing projects In the fall was Indicated, 
some concerns about carrying on without stipends for parents were expressed* 
For example, someone said, "We would like money for -Oim workshops. We don't 
have funds, but we have the information now*" 

"I gave a workshop for teachers in my school* I used tiie picture sort 
format and gave an overview of the program in small groups. Then we 
came back to the larger group and spoke about the choices people made. 
Basically I used the same format in a shorter version as the one in our 
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training Mssioni, I might consider doing another one with a different task 
or I may get a group ol parents together during open school night." 

"I held three two-part workshops for parents. The first part was presenters 
and tha second part was the workshop for parents. I told tham about what 
is out there and tiiey did tha picture sort and talked about themselves. A 
lot of parents turned up. I find them to ba very concerned peopla." 

"I ran ttia program for parants with soma othar taacher trainers. We ran 
six workshops* Wa had tiia format and we foUowad it." 

**Thrae of us formad workshops In our school. Wa ran flva workshops for 
parants# We mat during our prap pariods to plan tii^m« We usad tha same 
format as in training. Wa had resource paopla, than quastlonS| than small 
groups. Wa evan had kids come in and speak and had tha kids serva 
refreshments." 

"I brought tha projact to tha principal in anothar school and got in touch 
with taachars and had flva sasslons with parants* I usad the sama topics 
and avarytiiing." 

"I will ba working with my fellow teachers on the picture sort activity 
(plannad)," 

"We will begin with a small parant group consisting of parants who 
participatad in the original workshops and poll thesa peopla to see what 
Interests tham and about tiie kind of speakars ttiat would be helpful to 
othar parants (plannad)," 

"Ma and anothar trainer will gat a small group of parants who participatad 
in the workshop and togather wa will set up an aganda for naict year and 
discuss various presentars* Wa will have a discussion typa of group and not 
repaat the modal. That is what we are planning for naxt yaar (planning)," 

Most tralnars seamed either abla to directly use the modal presented to 
tham or else ware able to use it as a starting point for developing their own 
programs. These trainers seemed to be planful and organised. Only one 
person appeared a bit desperate and indicated that he would have a workshop 
withf "anybody he can get his hands on. I don't know how creative I am to 
think about anything else," Also, only one trainer indicated that developing an 
independent project was a serious problem^ This trainer Indicated that, "Every 
time I tried to get in touchy no parents responded*" He added? howevar. that "I 
will do it again in September, I want to give parents information about teen 
programs on S^tan Island and vocational programs." 
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7* Role of CUNY staff and what is needed in f utura 

The response to the CUNY itaff was extremely positive and just about all 
the trainers interviewed reemed to feel that the staff had been very helpful to 
them^ particularly in their work with independent projects* Some of their 
comments wares 

"I couldn*t have done it without them* I might need ■fiiem for additionaL 
materials^ like inventories and also for guidanee in contacting groups or 
agencies*" 

"1 tried to imitate their model. That^s hard to do* You just have to be 
yourself. But 1 stuck with the model because it Is hard to come up with 
something new." 

"I like the format* It is planned and organized and easy to follow," 

"I wouldn't change anything. It went very well organized and set up well* 
All of It^ the discussion and personal interactions*" 

"We will call them if we run into a snag*" 

"At first I was nervous* I liked the Idea of working with parents, but I was 
nervous about it. Through the program 1 feel confidence*" 

Summary 

Based on interviews with project partlcipantSj this seams to have been the 
most successful year of the project* Trainers from this year had a particularly 
positive appraisal of the competence and level of preparation and organization tiiat 
the CUNY staff brought to the training sessions* It may be that the trainers* high 
level of assessment of project leader skills was the primary cause of their strict 
adherence to the model during independent workshop activities* 

Although parent t*ttendance was not good In one districtj those parents who did 
come to sessions in other districts were highly motivated and pleased by their 
participation. Many parents attended all or almost all of tiie workshops and all 
parents would recommend the program to others* Many expressed an interest In 
continuing the program with the trainers and some were toWng active steps In trying 
to get the school admirdstration interested in supporting the program in the futyre. 
As in previous years, parents were impressed and delighted with all the Information 
that they had received for helping their children* Any future axteniions of this 
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project, however, might focus on mcruitln| trainers show lome altitude for 

administrativa and public relations w©rk is well as a pQi^ntial for lear^ning group 
process ikjlls. Trainers with the forrnir talenti migjite be more e^factive In 
attracting and holding parent particlpanti and could b€ paired with the more 
proceis^orlanted trainers to maximize the impact of th^ pro^gram. 
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APPENDICES 



List of OrganiMtions that Presented at Workshops 

Materials Dlitrlbuted to Trainers and Parents 

Working Agendas (five workshops) 

Letter of Invitation to Parents 

Flyer Sent to Parents that Deieribes Program 

Internal Evaluation Instruments 
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LIST OF » ORGANEATIQ^NS rWit PRESENTED AT WO^SHOPS 



0 High SchooUt Aislitint Prirt*^ipals 

0 Guidance Cv^ounselors 

0 Spaclal adu^catloniupervii^ors 

Parant CommuHrilty liilson Program 

100 Attornty 5-^tr^^%lm^ 252 

New Yerkp N,r.^, 10002 

Infonnmtian ofi ^rMtaifid fW^dent ri^ts . 

Project RQPO 9- <Raach out to l^mranta) 
iOO Livingston SStraet 

High sdioDl s^^^^^si ^imUon ^program^ ^^Aimtion requirements. 

Community A^fjnCTctes andEmDlo^^rnent RasQurces 

Adyeeates for ChEaldrftii 
21-16 Bridge Pl%z^m South 
Long lilancl Cityj . N.V. IIIOI 

Oifirs educmtiQfiUftl mdyocacy, Inf^Fmation and referral arid parent ^miningi 

Asplra 

332 East IWth Str^eetj 2nd floor 
Bronx, N.Y, 10^3LM 

Edimidoiial^ yoMfttloralind m r m ^m r counaeUn^ GEP/ESL program^ job training 
and plammant^ 

Asaociatien for NweUroldgldally Irm paired 
MlSi Injured ChiU^dwn (ANIBIC) 
21242 26th Av^nunja 
Biysidep N*Y* Il3&^0 



Bronx Counsallng z S^rvicas 
Big Sisters Inc. 
900 Sheridan Avannua 
Bronx, N,Y. 

Indiyidual and f^mmUy coynsalinp Inf ormattonp referral ^^diolo^ol testing uid 
eyali^tioni ad^o£m^« 

Bronx EmploymeniTt Oiflce 
NiY.S* Dapartmei^t ©f libor 
3W East 149th Str^^^t 
Bronx, N.Y* lO^fSm 



Bronx Occuptional Training Center 
2697 WestchestBr Avenue, 
Bronx, N*Y* 

BrQQklyn Associmtian of Settlement Houses (BASH) 
1555 Linden Blvd. 
Brooklyn, N*Y. 

Center for Family Life 

#3rd Street & Fourth Avenue* 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

CcKnprahenaive tmmUy ©entered sarvioas in^udlng counMUng, criais invrvenaan, 
advoea^p so^Ai activitleSp job ^^ounseUng and pteGeitien^ 

Citibank — E.E.O. Department 
26th Floor — Zona 6 — Dept. 2K1 
399 Park Avenue 
Naw Yorkj N.Y. 10043 

Consolidated Edlion 
70S First Ava. Rm. 103S 
Naw York, N*Y* 10017 

Disci plaship Inc« 
5105 7th Avanua 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Tutoring^ drug rounsaUng, GED 

East New York Community Network Canter #3 

117 Pannsylvania Ave. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 11207 

Tutoring, healtii sarvlaasp refenml. 

Girl Scout Activity Center 
Lambart House 
1005 East 179th Straat 
Bronx, N.Y. 10460 

After sdiool canter — homework asaisfanoai trlpsi arts and cretin 
Glendala Human Service Center 
67-29 Myrtle Avanue 
Glandala, N.Y. 113S5 

Greater Ridgawood Youth Council 
64*01 Myrtle Avenue 
Glendala, N.Y. 113S5 

International Center for the Disabled (LCD.) 
340 East 24th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10036 



Cotnprehenaive out|^tiant reliabUibtiQn ranteri 



Jewish Board of Family and 
Children's Servicei 
2793 Richmond Avenue 
Stoten Island, N,Y. 1031* 

Individwlp P'oup and fiunily couraeUngf adi^mtion^ Mivices (mvailabla in alX four 
boroughs). 

Job Path 

22 West 31 Straetp 11th Floor 
New York, N*Y. 10018 

A transitional employment program for social edimtlon youtii mn^- aAilts. 

LD Hotline-- 212-667-3831 
S17 Broadway, 6th Floor 
New York, N,Y- 100D3 

A NmYm me^bopolitan area Information mnd referral seivice operated by Ae New 
Yoric A^oeiation for '^m Learning DIsabledi 

Mayer's Office for the Handicapped 
52 Chambers Street, Rm* 206 
New York, N*Y, 

Training programs. Information and referral. Summer Youtii Employment 
Program. 

New York Psychotherapy & Counseling Center 
796 H Drew Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11208 
Counseling I^dioAerapy 

N*Y,S. Department of Civil Services 
State Office Building 
163 West 125th Street, Rm. 601 
New York, N*Y, 10027 

New York State Department of Employment 
Rego Park, Queens, N.Y. 

Supported work propmm for tiie developmenally ennJbled^ 
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New York State Educmtion Department 
Olfiee of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Regional officei i 

New York Citys 116 West 32nd Street (10001) 

(212) 563-6^00 

111 Livingston Street (11201) 
(718) 134-6550 

1 Lefrak City Plaza 
5947 Dunction Blvd. (11373) 
(71S) 271-9 346 

1139 Hyland Blvd. (10305) 
(71S) 816-4S00 

1500 Pelham Parkway South (10461) 
(212) 931-3500 

50 Clinton Street (11550) 
(516) 4S3-6510 

Offers servlms to Indivldimls n^a tmva a handicapping conation to help ttmm 
becoine employable and KU-^pporttng* 

Placement and Referral Center 
for Clients with Special Needs 
NpY.Cp Board of Education 
P*S* 42, 100 Attorney Street 
New York, N.Y* 10002 

Selective ei^^wide placement of quaUUed job randUdates "sAio have a As^Uity, 
mges 16 and olderp on a fidl time^ f^rt tlmef paid or voluntaiy baals« Also 
supervises tfie Summer Youtti Employment Progrwn« 

Port Authority of New York/N3 
Programs for the Handicapped 
1 World Trade Center, Suite 61S 
New York, N*Y* 1004S 

Operates a number of NY/N3's ^rgest ttmi^ortetion center (^rports, buis 
tenriUmls, passenger dups termini etc#) fecial program for hi^dicapped 
personnel* 

Brownsville Recreation Center 
1555 Linden Blvd. 
Brooklyn, N,Y* 

Recreational programSi camps 
Resources for Children with Special Neads 
200 Park Avenue South, Suite S16 
New York, N.Y. 10003 

Information on ^y rare and ddld rare Mnrlce^ vo^tional and job trurung 
programs^ rampu^ mjmmer programs, parent support grou^ 
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Brooklyni 
Queensi 

Staten Island; 

Bronxi 

Hampsteads 



Staten Island Continuum 

25 Bay Street 

Steten laland, N.Y. 10301 
Job ti^mlng and plaeement 

Staten liland Mental Health Society Inc. 
669 Castleton Avenue 
Staten Island, N.Y. 10301 

bidlyldual^ ^oup family tiierapyi Evaiuations Lpeech^ heating, p^duafriCp 
^^eholo^c^, infonximdon, referrali early diUAc^ prQgrans«. 

Teen Advocacy Programp Society for Seamen's Children 

26 Bay Street 

Staten Island, N*Y* 10301 

CounsaUitg, parenting litfQrmatiQn, adoption eerviceSe 

The Hub^Center for Change 
for South Bronx Teens 
3W l*9th Street 
Bronx, N,Y, lOWl 

Counseling, tutormg, teen pregnanQfp health aerylces 

The New Hope Guild 
971 Jerome Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11207 

Counseling, evmiuation, tutoring, refercml, ^renting Mpport group 

T.Q.U,C,H* 

510 Clove Road 

Staten Island, N.Y, 10301 

Parent wpport group for parenti ot diUdren witii social r^eds 

Young People's Information Service 

111 Canal Street 

Staten Island, N,Y, 10301 

Tutorial pro^mm, dispute me^^tion 

Vanguard Urban Improvement Assn. Inc. 
356 Nostrand Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11216 
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Materials Disttlbuted to Trainei^ and Parents 

Materials about available city-wide services 

Resource Manual. Compiled by North Richmond Community Mental Health 
Canter Consultation and Education Services, Staten Island. 

Resourca Manual of Bronx Community Agencies 

Drug Reiourcei and Information for Parents^ Young Paopla'i Information 
Servicap Staten Island, 

How to Sacura Halp, 1986-87, A Guida to Social and Health Services in New 
York Cityt Community Council of Graater N*Y,, 275 SavahtK AWnuej N*Y* 
10001 (In English and Spanish) 

Help Yoursalf, A Guida for Young People In N,Y.C. . Community Council of 
Graatar N.Y* 

Staten Island Mantal Haalth Society Guide to Services. 

Resource Guide to Social Education Services in New York City, N.Y*C* 
Board of Education^ Parent Community Liaison Program, Projact RDPO*. 

Camps and Summer Programs for Children with Special Needs 19S6, Published 
by Resources for Children with Spacial Naads, Inc., Naw Yo>k, N.Y. 10003 

Materials about special aducation, learning disabllltlas and othar handicapping 
cpndi;Uons 

Student and Parents; Know Your Rights N.Y.C* Board of Education^ 

Helping Your Child Choose and Get Into the Right High School, Advocates for 
Childreru 

A Handicap is Hiding. N.Y. Association for the Learning Disabled and its 
Associations for Brain Injured Children. 

Plain Talk About Children With Learning Di^bilitles. Duplicated from Their 
World, published by the Foundation for Children with Learning Disabllltias* 

The Resourceful Parents' Listt 1984, BookSj periodicals^ pamphlets, brochures 
and booklets Bibliography. 

A Parent's Guide to Special Education Your Child's Right to An Education In 
New York State . Publication designed to assist parents in understanding the 
special adudatron process. Published by thm New York State Education 
Department, Division of Program Development. Albany, N.Y. 
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High SchoQl Special Education Library listing of materials available through 
Project ROPO (Reach Out to Parents Office) 

Materials about agency programs and services 

Programs and Services of tfie Cooperative Continuum of Educatlonj Staten 
Island, N.Y7 

The Steten liland Delinquency Diveriion Program 

Vanguard Urban ImDrovement Assn. , Inc*, Brooklyn, N.Y, 11216 

Brochure. Board of Education Placement and Referral Center for Clients with 
Special Needs, New York» 

Let OVR Work for You Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Can We Help? Describes Learning Disabilitlei Hotline (in Engliih and Spanish) 
Directory of Services. Jewish Board of Family and Children's Services, 
About Aspira. Asplra of New Yorkj Inc*, Brooklyni N.Y. 

Disablad? Vocational Rehabilitation Can Help You, Your Family, Your 
Community, (In English and Spanish). Brochure descflblng the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services. 

ICD . . . The Unique Matchmaker, Brochure describing services of ttie 
IhtarnaflonSX^anter for the Disabfed. 

Brochure, Mayor*s Office for the Handicapped 

Materials about career and job^ related ^rLformaJion 

Services for the Disabled^ The Port Authority of NY & NJ Handbook of 
Selective Placement of Persons with Physical and Mantel Handicaps in Federal 
Civil Service Employment* Office of Personnel Management, Washingtonj 
D,C. 

Decade's Top 3obs 

Handbook of Laws Governing the Employment of Minors in New York State, 
New York State Department of Labor. 

My Life Career Planner. A Career Planning Guide. 
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How to Get A Job. Published by the President's Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped. 

Facts for Teanagers Under 18 about Working Papers. Published by the N,Y, 
State Department of Labor- 

Getting It Together. My Jgp Campaign. A Job-hunting Guidebook and Diaryi 
pubilihed throgh Project O.V.E.R., a program of the Office of Occupational 
and Career Education and Open Doors/NYC Board of Education/NYC 
Partnership, 

Job Descriptions reproduced from tiie Occupational Outlook Handbook , such as 
barber, building custodians, cooks an^ chefs, cosmetologists, dental assistants, 
nursing aides, ordariiei and attendants, waiteri and waitresses. 
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The Graduate Sahoal and University Center 

of the City Univarsity of New York 

Center for Advanced Study in Eduction 

Institute for Resaarch and DivtJopmant In Occupational iducatian 
Griduate Centtr: 33 West 42 Streit. New York, N.Y. 10036 
212 221 '3895/96 



PAINTS AS CAREER EDUCATORS 
Wgrtetop ffl 
WORKING AGENDA 



THEMEi CAREER INVENTOR Yi IDENTIFYING EXPRESSED VOCATIONAL 

ASPIRATIONS 

AlMSi To identify parents concerns and problems rerarding their cHI*en's 

ocCTpational future* 

To make ^renta aware of ^e factors involved in maWng career choices* 

To d^onstrate skiUs the parente can mm with th^r chUdren in develoDin^ 
career choices* r ^ 

OUTCOMES: Parents will know how to use the career inventory for their children. 

brents will be able m identify issues and concerns rerardng their 
children's occupational future. 

Activiti^ 



Prelim irmry Activity 

3^0 -Ji^O p jn* ftrents si^ the attendance sheet aid receive 

stipend* 

Rrfrwhments* 

Large Group 

3s*0 • 3r*5 p jn* Proiect staff introdu« tralnere* 

Overview of the program* 

(continued on other side) 
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Small Groups 

3^5 -4^0pjTi, Warm-up. parents m«t in dyadi and then introduce 

their parttier to ether graup members, 

^^0 - Career Inventory 

Trainere will expl^n the purpose of the career 
Inventory as a way of identifying occupational 
interests* 

ftrenti will go through the process of €»mpjeting 
their own Inventory. Trainers win pve explanationa 
and help grants explore lmpli«tions of their 
answers. 

Trainers will dUstribute inventor!^ and e^^laln how 
pa!^n^ are to mm the In^ntory as an at-home 
assignment with their children and give some 
general dBrections on how best to do this. 

fti^5 ^ 5^5 Small Group Evaliatlon 

• t'arents eral^te tl^ swslon. (See questims on 
'Tnsfructions for smaU group activities"— 
Step IVJ 

© Trainers hand out pre-evaltBtion form and 
explain how to fill it out at home* (Emphasise 
purpose of eval^tiens to improve program and 
that it Is net a test J 



Large Group 



(ftrents ara to retirn form at next meetingji 



JslO -JSJpjn* Special Edtjcation Students 

A panel of special education students who are 
worWng win. 

m describe their job 

• tell how they obtained the Job 

m identify those who helped 

m describe work plan tw the f utire 

SaS * 5230 R^^p ^1 session. 

RMinder of date for next sesmon. 
Reminder to return evalimtien fwm. 
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PAMEmS AS CAREER EDUCATQRS 
CAREER WVENTORY 
Trmlner Guide 

Why the carmme inventory is important to parents. 

!• Parents need to find out how and what their children are 
thinking about when deciding about a career in order to provide 
support and guidance. 

2. Th® workshop with parents will provide them with information 
and skills in order to help their children be better prepared to 
answer the questions on the inventory form. 

3. Usuaily, the better prepared a chUd is to answer these 
questions, the easier it wiU be for him/her to -ielect appropriate 
fraining programs, move into the world of work, and get * job. 
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PAMfrra AS CAREER EDUO^TORS 
Wirwt Warkihop 



WSTRUCTIONS FOR SMALL^ROUR ACTIVrnES? 
STEP I taterview of parents ta dj^ds, (J minutes) 

Set of questions that jmren^ can use during the five minute interviewi 

1. What is your name? 

2. Are yow working or have you worted? 

3. What kind of work do you or did you do? 
What is yoOT ^Ud*s name? 

5m How old if your ehUd? 

€- What set^ol Is he/she going to? 

7m What would you like to ^t out of thwe m^tinp? 

*^TEP U Parents will Introduee each other to the group using the 
information from the interview* (15 minute) 

STEP in CAREER INVENTORY 

Purposei 

• To help yew diUd to sart inking about work after high school 
m To help yow ehUd to be ready for a Job 

• To help yow ehUd develop a ^ear idea of i 

• what work is all about 

• what Wnd of work he/she is interested in 

• what training he/she needs for his/her job choice 

• how to overcome problems in getting a job or going into a 
Gaining program* 

$TBP IV Brief oral eraluation 

Questions to be «ked during ewluation (end of small SMsion) 

• What new ^inp did you lewn? 

• How can you use tfiii new information to help your child? 

• Is there anything new that j^u wouid like to add? 

• Is there anjrthing you would like to contintm wltfi? 

• Is there an>^hing that you did not like? 
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PARENTS AS CAREER EDUCATORS 
Wartahop^g 
WORKING AGENDA 



THEME: TRAINING RESOURCES AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL FOR CHILDREN 

Wn^H SPECIAL NEEDS* 

AIMSi To provide parents with an overview of high school special education 

programs with a focus on career related taining options flncluding shared 
instruttion, after-school pro^ami). 

To make parente aware of how their children make career choices 
and the reasons for maWng the seiections- (Debrief how parents 
i^ed career inventory with their children .) 



To mate parents r.^vare of how their chil^en make career choices and the 
reasons for maWng selections. 

OUTCOMES: Parents will be able to identify school resources that provide traimng and 
support services for handicapped students* 

ftrents will be able to identily their own interests and ahiliti© related to 
career choice. 



Aaivities 



Preliminary Activity 

330 -32^0 ftrents si^ attendance sheet and receive stipend. 



Rcfr^hmen ts 



ftrents talk to resource ^ople informally. 

R^ource people: Assistant to Principals of high 
school sf^cial education prop^amsi and personnel 
from bilingual special education programs* 
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Large Group 
3^0 .^ilJ 



Presentation by resource people will focus ons 



m overview of ipeclal education at the high school 
level 

m occupatimal and career related options 

• career- related guidance services 

• work experience and Q30p educaticn programs 



inventory using the questions 
on attached debriefing guide 

Trainers will ronduct a brief 
oral evaluation (five minutes) 
and then distribute and 
explain the take home session 
evaluation form (to be 
returned at next meeting)* 



Small Groups 
*i2J -5:j0p jn. 



Trainers debrief parent-child 
home assignment on career 



Reassemble in large group 



5ilJ to 5aO pjn . 



Cluing remarks 
"Give testimony' 



RCTfiinder t 
evaluation form. 



to 



return 




SAH^TS AS CARZSR EDPCATORS 
Guide for Career Inventory Debr.ieflrig 

S« af quBseisM to liae 4urlag eha iebsieflsg: 

. • Hhm aad wheee did eha laeasTrtew emiw placa? 

• %%ae jsha did yaue eislld a^^st 

• How did btt/sha mska eha salseeiaa? 

• lew' da you fa»l eha Job seleciiaa? 

• t?a» ic a realistic etoiesf 
a What do Tou fihlafc youe ehJli «hoiild do aasfi? 

• How eaa youg ehild gee nora tefosMCloaf 

• CCe-£ralaM fuaacieBa'i e 

toadhloeka i • 

• lQ%y did yew ^hlld M«f«| ^ ' 
m Did 7©u Qff « «y WigMglres? OTimi did ysu lay? 

« ehe time, wuld you say it. dif £ m^ttely? low? 

Fqw questisn 52* * 

• Whac wa -/Quff seaefiiaa eo yous shli'd'a aaawer? Why? 
Fes quaacion fl3. 

• Do you agrsa or diaasraa wieh your ehild»8 aa^ar? Why* 

• Whata would you go foe aora iaforaationi • 

Fog quaselon ^4, 

• Whae wguid you advlsa your khild Co do if Booay x^m 9. pwblaa? 
Caaegal quaselonsi 

. Whae do you faal you aaad eo halp youe ehiid prapara fos a Msaas? 

• Bow eaa. you mf^ eiBh cha school Co halp ymw child? 

• Whs are tha aeopla who ean halp you mad youp chUd? 

• Bow will you gs aboue ■eaklns eha aast sCap? 
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Centtr far Advanced Study in f dueatien 

Insiituti for Research and Development in Oecupatlonal EduMtlon 
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PARENTS A5 CAREER EDUCATORS 
Wartehop tf3 
WORKING AGENDA 



THEMEi TRAINING RESOURCES AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL FOR CHLDREN 

WITH SPECIAL NEEDS. rwi^ w-r.u_i_Kt£N 

AIMS: To pro vide parents with an svervlew oi high school special education 

proirams with a focus on career related fralnini options anciudnE shared 
iretruction, after-school p-ogrami). 

To mate ^rents aware of how their children mate career chsicss and the 
reasons for making selections. 

OUTCOMESs Parents will be able to identify school r^ourcei that p-ovide tt-alnine and 
support services for handicapped studentt. 

Parents will be able to identify their own interests and abiliti^ related to 
career choice , 

Parents will be able to ise a modified vocational ard sort activity as a 
means of helping their chUdren identify further career interests and 



ftrents iipi attendance $hm^t and raceiva stipend, 
Refrtthman ts 

brents tmlk t© reiouree peopje inf srm^ly. 

Rttoufce peoplei Asiistant to Prindpali of high 
schasl ipeclai education pro^amsi and perionnel 
from bilingual spedaj education programs. 
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Presentatiwi by resource people will foojs ons 

• overview of special education at the high ichool 
level 

• Qccupational career related optioni 
m career-related guidance iervicea 

m work experience and coop education programs 



PiCtige Sort Artivity 

m Collect e^limtiOTs of prevloi^ wortehop* 

© Each parent will to given a set of 20 pirtures with 

Job UHm (En gUih /Spanish), 
c Parents will be aaked to look over all pictirea and 
serrate them into two groupa*^ne group will 
consist of jobs that are of interest to them, the 
others wiU be those that don't interest them* 

• Then parents will te asked to select two jobs from 
thrif Interest group that appeal to them most of 
all* 

• For ti^se two jobs, parents will dsmss what is 
inyglved In doing the job, why th^e Jobs interest 
thm,and the sMlls and abilltia needed* 

Homework PreMration 

% Parents will te iretructed on how to use these 
cards with their children and ^ report at the next 
sttsi« on how their chll^en responded* 

^ Oral evaiuatign of the swslon* 

Questions m be Mked during ev^uationi 

e What new thinp did you iMrn? 
^ How can you use this new information to help 
your chUd? 

^ Is there anything new vou would like to add? 

a Is there anything you VQuld like to continue with? 

^ Is there an^hing you did not [ike? 

e Take home evaluation (to be feturned at next 
meeting). 

Questions and Answers, 
Announceiients *^Give T^timony" 
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PARENTS AS e^REER EDUCATORS 
Tminer Guide for Pictire Sort 

Give general overview of the activity using the "Career Inventory" m a guidep bm^ 
columns 2 and 3*1) reasons for choice and 2) what do people do on the job? 

ti doing the picrtire sort, traineri are to encou-age interaction among the parents. 
See working agenda for steps. 

Guide ^rents in comparing their choices in the career Inventory with those made in 
the piCTure sort* 

How are they the same? 

How are they dlCerent? 

What are you ^ginning to learn about your interests? 
What sWUs and abiliti^ are needed? 
How would you go atout finding out more information? 
Preparation for homework* 

To help parent do the ej^rclse at home with their cWl^ens 

• Have parents fonn d)^ds* 

• Have ^ren^ assmie the role of a child, the role of the parent* ftrents will 
practice each role for 5 minute* 

• Trainer will move aromd to otaerve Interacti^. 

• After ten minutes, .have the group talk about the es^erience. Encourage 
parents to mate suggestions on how they wiU do it at home. 

Additional homework activity: 

9 Parents ran ask their children to. talk about thinp thev do or might want to do 
at school that relate to the interests and abilities assodated with their career 
choices. 
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PAi^NTS AS CAREER EDUCATORS 
WORKINC ACENDA 

THE^tEi TRAIWNG AND SUPPORT SERVICE NlTWORKi COMMUNITY 

AGENCIES FOR THOSE WITH SPICIAL NEEDS, 

AIMJi To make pmren^ aware of rammirsity r^ow^cea available w their dnildrem 

training y academic and luppert service 

T© demenavate how ^rents an help their chiii^en Identify values related 
to ttreer deyelopm^t. 

OUTCOMES? Parenti will be able m identify and learn how to use oommmity resources* 

Arents wiU be able to asae^ their own values related to careers, 

ferenta will be able to help their chlli-en identify some career related 
vaiu^. 



Actlvitii 



300 -Jd5 



Large Group 
3i35 ^if^~ 



brents aip attendance sheet and receive stipend* 
Refr«hm»tt 

Trainers encoura|e parents to talk to resoLrce 
pwple informally. 

R^oiB'ce j^oplei representatives from ttmmynity 
orpniMtions* 



Introduction of 
representaflvK, 



go m m t^ni ty © r p ni a tl on 
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SmaJJ Groups 



Ui20 - JiOO 



JtOO - 5ti5 



Large Croup 
5tl5 - 5:30 



ERIC 



PfMenteri wUl focua ont 

9 Training ©ppDrtunities for parsnia/itudtnti, 
# Support sen'ices fcr spedaJ needs popuJEtisns, 
© DevmiDpini mdvoeacy akilii. 



Collect evaluation oi previous werkshop, 

Debrlei pictyre-iart homework «si|nment, CElieit 
hew children related interests/abilitiei t© things 
they do or might want to do at sehool), 

Valuea Esceretoe 

9 Follow ftepi in Trainer Guide ior Valuei Exercise* 
, (See attmched) 

d Parents are to relmte reaponsei to their Job choice 
on the career inventory in workshop 01 and/or 
Picture Sort, 

^ Parents are to deicrlbe how they ^e going to do 
the eKerciie with their children, (Parent may 
want to compare their responses with those of 
their children.) 

OriJ evaiuation of the session. 

Distrtoute take-home evaluation. 

Questions and Answers. 



"Give testimony" 
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far Ad\^^d Seu^ in idusitign 
for B^wA Dffvtispnwit in O^jprntisnil Eduction 
m Wm 42 Sfrtet, Ntw Ygrte. N.Y. 1M3i 



The Qraduate Schsol and Univarsity Canter 

of fha City Univeraity of New York 



Tsminer Guide for Valu^ Ex^^eiia 



Ttmmmn wUl Msis t p^en^ to ex^uilnf tiie relatlenihip batwe^ decked 
Items md tiialf mrmmr diolem^ In ^ deing, parentt on dev^op an 
awar^^ at h©w tiieir vmiusSf intares'^ and ^Uitlei are ralatad to 
oeeupatianal dioice wd jeb latijfmetian. 

Tha valuas «arasa Is w be i^ad with the oeeupatienal diQiea that parants 
made ©n fta Caraw Inventery in SassiOT #1 and/er two ch©leas elected 
from the pirture MFt aetivity* 



• Expiate briafiy the purpose of the ^ar^a. 

• Indieata tfiat tiier e are no right or wrong wswars, 

m Aiter parants complata the fornix ask tham to write on the top of 
the paga the first Job dioica they mada on tiia Career Inventory 
SaMisn itl and pi«ura sort activity, 

• Allow each parent to taU whieh items they diaekad and why thay 
diose those items^ Allow them to explain how these are related to 
their Mcupational ehoica. 

During the dtaeusiionf the vainer should Inlusay where appropriate, soma of 
^e foUowlng coneeptss 

m The items you ^ue are wiique for aaeh individual* 

• For ^eatest satisfaction, your rarear choice ihould be in hafmony 
with your values. 

© For you, seme values are mere important than othe^* 

• A job «n »tlsfy seme of your needs but oftentimes, adjustment and 
compromise Is r^uired* 

• Making mmpremlses is net an easy ^aukm 

Ixpl^ how *iey are to use this exercise at heme with their child* 



STEPS? 
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Qmm- far Adwitfi^ Swdy In SdUBtien 

imtimw fer Rmai^i ma OtvelepmBm in OwioatJonal iflyetion 
S West 42 S&Bet. Niw York, N.Y. 1^38 



VALUES EXfRCJSi 



ffest pMpU whe werk weuld like to have a steady Job and aarn eneugh 
money t© make a 1 fving. In addition, peopU want ether satisfaet isns 
en B Jeb. These will differ among people. ^^>sns 

Is Ji'^^fr ^" ''^^ ^ J^^» Cf»ese it^s 

en the fol lowing I.st that are most important to you. There are no 
right or wrono answers. 

^* ^a^i^r in doing my Job ig. ^ake deelsfons. 

2* hifh risk in. doing my Job. 17. ^ ^^ire and fire people. 

'^^y worries -li. _pUn ^y own hours. 

^- ^^'^^ ^""d prebless to solve. 19. ^be my own boss. 

5- "^^^ "^'^^ fPlendly people. 20. ^be able to move up. 

-^^^ P'"'^"^ 21. organise work in my own way. 

^' h ave a bsii whs likes me. 22 fnvelw*^ *^a,-pi ^ • i , 

®- ^"^^ ethers. 2|. ^^ave little or no superviiion 

5- h^'P "hers with their prebl«ns. 24. set my own time to finish a j 

directions to others. 25.. ^rk with people I san trust. 

rm^^^vm eicaet direotions. 2S. ^have littie or no pressure. 

peopU feel better. 27. work in a quiet atmosphere. 

13. work with different kinds sf people. 28. ^be able to tsll the boss wh 

U. ^tell other workers what to do, ' h%^p. 

' ■ 25. t ravel out ef town, 

15. , b g in eharge of a jeb. 

30, visit Sifferent offioes. 



^leam new thlnfi all thm tima, 
_keep my hands elian. 
_v*ork In in ©fffce, 
v^pk In a faetery, 

mak^ rarm meney mvan if Job ti less laeur^, 

vefy Mmpt jGb even If ft means Uii mane 
mb 4mm% not interfepe wt^h family Ufe. 
av€ a b©fa I pespe^t* 
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PARENTS AS CAREER EDUCATORS 
WerkihoD #5 
WORKING AGENDA 



LABOR MARKET CONDITIONS AND EMPLOYER NEEDS' 
IMPLICATIONS FOR HIRING STUDENTS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 

To provide parente with firet-hmd »nte« with emoloyers and job 
plEMmant rweuress* 

To identify skiUs mnd abUltias .tiiEt employe!^ look lor when Wring- 
To examine material and techniques that students cin use in their iob 
search activity* 

Parentt wiU be aw»e of l^or mmrket TOnditions In the Mmmimity and 
communiiy Wring practices* 

Parents wiJU be ^le to identify ipeo^ employers mnd/w placement 
service that r^pond to employment needs of han^^pped rtudents* 

P^ents win be aware of materia tfiat ran be used by handiraipped 
students in job huntmg. 



Activities 
Preliminafy Activity 

3i20"-3iJ5 Attendance/T*ayment 

Reffeshmenra 

Larte Group 

3:35 * 3t^0 Introduction of Resource P^ple 

Brief introduKion of panelist 




THSMEi 
AIMSi 

OUTCOMKi 
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gmall GrQUPS 

(panalists wiU rotate Paneiistt will give overviawi 

evaiy )4 hour) 

o What eQmpany/orgMi^atiQn does, 
© Where it Is iQeated- 
. 0i Hew many fmopla empleyed* 

^ S«vic« previded* * . . . - 

PaneUrfe wUl fQ«s an- faete^ tinat raiie the 
f mpleyment pQtentiai oi handieapped nudents« > 

ParCTCand .wainaE^ wUl have saw of questians thmt 
elicit mjarmatien irom panelists^ 

5iU - Js25 . - '^After - panelists* pr^entatiQn in small greups/ 

. , tr^nera wUl rantinue wi^ a short vefbal evaluation- 

m CoUeA last workshop evaluation^ 

m What new ttungs did parents learn? 

m How parents use new mlormation to help 

their rtUdren? ^ 
f What additional information and help would tfiey 
to have? 

m End of session written evaluationi» 

Large Grou os 

5*25 - 5%30 Questions and Answef^ 

"Give T«tlmony** 
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The Graduate Schscl and Univenfty C#nf#r 
Qf ihB City Univefijfy of New York 



Ommr fsr Ammn^ S&dy in Mumtimn 
{213J ^*38if« 



Meeting #5 
FOB PARENTS AND TRAINERS 



Sat gf guest ignsts ask pinsiistf. 
Bri&loyars Md Agmney Pmgple 



* Whit kindi ©f Jsbs art thmps f©r bef fnneri 1 

* Can you dmicrfbe s©ma gf the J©bi7 

* How mueh money dm yeu pay a new worker? 

* Can you deseribs the pla^e of work? 

. What doei a person with a hand loap^ interested in working In 
your oompany^ need to do to apply for a Job,? 

Things I 1 fke and CMn do i 

* What thinffs does my rtfld have to be abl^ to do to work 
in your company,? 

. Does your oompany train nmn workers ? 

* What things ^do oompanles look for when hlrfng new people ^ 
Pregarfng and glannfng for a Job 

If my oh lid Is interested In a Job, how ean he/she prmp^rE for It? 

* What subjeots should my till Id take in iohool? 

* What type of help wn I get frmt your organ izat ion? 

. Do f have to pay for the tralnfnf In your organization' 
. What kind of training outside of sehool oan help my ohilrf? 
. How Mn my ^ I Id apply for a job In your owipany ? 

Who Is the person that my ohlld has to oall or write ?u 

When thfftgf *et the wav i 

* Hy ohMd has (desorfbe handioao): 
Can he/she st i ! 1 be h f red 7 

Hqw mh I help;flry ehild be ready for i Job? 
If my ohild does not get a diploma, Mn my ohlld still get 
a Job in your oompany? 
. Has your oompany made ohanges on the Job for persons with handFoa^s? 

* Will your oompany make ohanges on che Job for peosle with handloaps ? 
Wha|^ Mmoan t es have made ohanges on the Job for persons wi*h 
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Dear Parenti 

Please jom us In a ipacial program for pareota of intermediate and junior high 
school studan'^ who are in ipecial education. 

As a parent we know you are concerned about your child^s future in high school 
and after leaving whool* A iarles of five meetings will be held where you will 
learn how to help your child to succeed in school and prepare for a career. 
People from many community organizations and high schools will show you how 
to help your child develop job related skills* 

To cover your transpormtion and otiier eic^nses^ you will receive $5,Q0 for each 
meeting you come to* BecauM many paints are interested in tiie program, we 
need to know as soon as possible if you wlU join us* 

WHENi at five workshop sessions every otiner TUESDAY from 3s30 to 
5s30 p*m^ beginning Tuesday, October 1». 19S6. The dates ares 

fe^ion #1 — October 1*^ If §6 
Session #2 — <^tober 28f If SS 
Session #3 — November 18, 1916 
Session — December 2, 19ifi 
Session #5 — December 16, 1986 

WHEREs Intermediate ^hool 61 
4^*5 Castleton Avenue 
Steten Island, New York 10 SOI 
' In the Llbranr 

HOWs #3, 101 or 107 Bus to Castleton and Brighton Avenues 

TP YOU PLAN TO JOIN US, PL^SE FtL OUT THE ENO^OSED FORM NOW 
AND HAVE YOUR CHttD RETURN FT TO HB/HER TEACHER. ' 



U you need infomiatidn, plea^ 
EUen IcQkirl at 212-221-357* or 
Roslyn PMmr at 212«84CN79f 7 



Sincerely, 
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Th© Graduate School and University Center Fall ififi 

of the City Unmmw of New York S,L 

Ctnttr for Ad^no^ Study in idy^tiQn 

Inititute for RTOireh and D^lopm^t in 0^ wianal idu^tion 
Graduatt &nt«r: 33 W« 42 Sfftet, York, N.Y. 1M36 



PLEASE HAVE YOUR OTO^D RETURN Tim TO HIS/HER TCACHER. 



Mrs. 

Ms. 

Mr. 

Your rmmai 



rirst Last 
Your diUd*s namai 



First Last 

Your child's schooh 



Your addresii 



Apt* # Berough, Zip Code 

Your Telephones (7)S) 



^ Yes, I plan to join 
No^ I do not plan to join 
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Ifm Qnmat^ B^hosk and Unirm^ Qmnm 



BY PARTICIPATING IN THE WORKSHO P 
PARENTS WILL BE BETTER P REPARln 

ToT ^ ~ — " 

0 Help thiair children devtlop positive 
attitudes toward work, 

0 Help tiielr children consider th^ir 
interests and abllltlei when making 
career choices, 

0 Help their children to understand 
imployment requlrtmentSj job 
duties and responsibilities, 

0 Help fteir children to get 
information on careers they may be 
interested in* 



PARENTS WILL LEARN HOW TQi 

0 Help tiieir children develop self- 
confidence in plannini for their 
future, 

0 Encounie their children to apply 
skills and behaviors used at home 
and school to work-related 
activities, 

0 Assist their children in setting 
positive and realistic goals in 
choosing a caireer. 

0 Support and encouraia the school's 
efforts In providing career 
education lor their chlldrin, 

BEST COPY AVAy BLE 



PARENTS WILL BE ABLE TQ- 



0 Participate with and jc 
community organizations ^ it 
provide career informatlc 
training and services for tiie 
children, 

0 Work with other parents 
children who have special needs 
promote career training a 
opportunities in their school a 
community* 



TRAINING STAFF 

© City University faculty from t 
areas of special education a 
career counseling* 

0 Representatives from communi 
groups* 

0 Junior high school sped 
education personnel. 



RESOURCE PERSQMNFT 
0 High school supervisors* 
0 Parent self-help organliations* 
0 Community service agencies. 
0 Job developers* 



0 Business and industry q g 
repfesentatives* 




CASE/b^titute for Research and Development In Occupationai Education 
GEmduate ^hool and Univenity Center 
City Univareity of New York 

PARENTS AS CAREER EDUCATORSi SURVEY 

So that we can make thii program better, we need to know about some of the things 
parenta do and thlnk« This is a long questionnaire about some of the things you do 
and think about children^ schools, and careers. 

Try to answer each question. Read it carefully, but quickly. Show your answer by 
putting a check ( ) in the space that best describes you* We have asked for your 
name and for your ehlld's school so tfiat we can tell how you feel now and at the end 
of the program. Your answers are confidential and no one will see them except 
program staff. 

The questions ai^ about your child who is in special education* Even ftough you may 
have more than one child, try to answer the questions with that child in mind. 
Thank you* 



Please decide if you tfilnk this statement is TRUE or FALSE. If you don*t 
know, check the last column. Please put a check ( ) in the column to show 
your answer. 





FALSE 


. TRUE 


i DONT KNOW 


If 1 am not happy with my child's special 
education program, the first tiling to do Is 
to speak to tfie teacher 








The law says that parents must approve any 
changes in their special education child's 
school program 








Special education children must be fully 
evaluated once every titree years and have a 
progress review every single year 








The IIP is a test for entering high school 








Children in special education cannot attend 
reEUlar classes for part of the day 








Students in special education dp not have 
to meet the same basic requirements for 
a high school dlDioma as regular students 








In every local communis there are organisations 
that can help children with special needs 








A child wilh special needs can stoy in 
school until age 21. 








OVR (Office of Vocational Rehabilitetion) 
is an organization tiiat can help my 
child prepare for a career after he/she 
leaves school 









2. 



Read each item and diedc ( whetter you do it OPraN, SOMETIMES, NOT 
OFTEN, or if you PLAN TO do it in the future. Keep In mind yoiff ^d with a 
disBbility. 






I DO IT 
OFTEN 


I Don' 

SOMETIMES 


I DO IT 
NOT OFTEN 


I PLAN 
TO DO n 


Work wMi sdiDoI i^eple plan 
my diiltfs EP 










Go to the spool's par^t 
meetingi 










Make ^gg^tions about what 
ichooUng my diUd ^ould have 
after lunlor high s^ool 










Go to ^mmimi^ orgui^tions 
TO let nei9 lor my muo 










Tiy to learn abmrt what spe^al 
his or her dignity 










Show my ^Ud boGkM and 
mags^ines aoouT ^^eers 


• 








Try to get my child to feu 
me ^out what she or he Uk^ 

or i*5 Pfi^^f st^ 


— 1 








Talk to people about the right 
kind of fob for mv diild 










Think about tiie kind of job tf&at 
my child could do vAm\ he or 
she f inish« school 










Try to learn ^out different 
programs In tiie high spools 
that would be bMt for my diild 
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3. In Ais sMtien we wmnt t© toew what y©u Wieve ^aut eerti^ n tfungi^ Put m 
die* (y^ In the Mlumn to show if you DISAGREE witii tiie stetamentt or if 
you AGREE witii it* 



A ^eciml ^duration Mdmt ^lould be ttiinl^g about 
preparing for m mtmm' wMIe he/she is itill m J wdor 
high srtoQl 



An employe wU be more Impi^sed by a yomgrttf who 
has had any Idnd of wwk m^pmtim^ Aan one ^o h^ 
never worked 



A high ^ooi dipioma guarantea that my ^^al 
eduCTtlo ri^ Ud wilJ get a fob 



UsuaiJy a youngster's f irit job d«ermin« what 
he/ihe wUl do for the r«t of hto/hCT working me 



As long as a youngster mn do the Job> things like 
proi^r good attendant wd puneRjaUty do not 

realiy matter to an emoioyer 



Be«use of Ws or her di«bilityp my diild nee^ ^edal 
help from the sdiool 



Once a Aiid deeld^ on a eareer he/she should sti^ 
to it and not tfiange his/her mind 

Friends and family are an excell^t sourm for finding 
alob ^ 



DBAGREE 



Bemuse of my child's special problem^ ttiere are only 
a few areers open to him or her 

More peoole have more thai q j CTreer tn a lifetime 



In help^g a AUd plan for a e tiie p vmt should 
^e into account tfte <Ailtfs Ir. ^Mts 



AGR^ 
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PleMft use a dieek (%/) in the eelumn to show hsw each ef the stetements 
^pUes to yoiu 



— _ — _ 


NO 


YES 


I agree wltii vAmx "tiw sdi©Ql uy$ Is my diild% 
disability 






I have been tiiMdng mbeut dianging ^*eefs for 
mvself 






1 have been thinkifig about noim bade t© sehoal 






1 am eurrentiv warkinji ©tmide my home 






I am einrently a student 






I am anive in orm or niDre eornmur^ty efya^satians 
(audi as PTA, ehureh trotros, adveaey greiros* etc) 
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Hew many ether diUdren IS y^ri ©Id or yQunger do you have living at h©me? 
Write in a numbeft 

Cemp^ed m yow oth^ diUdrent diedc to rfiow how mueh of a preblem your 
dilld in $^mml eduration has beeni 

_^Murt mmrm of a preblem A bout ti» mmm pf oblem of a ^obleni 

WTiat Is *e rama or nufnb«* of sAoel yow ^eeial €iftmtion rtild 
attmds? Writ^ in tt# nmmm or numi^ ^ 
What Wnd of speti^ eduraiion pr ofram is your tfUld in? 

What specifie diMblllty do^ yoyr ehild 

have ? 

PleMe writ# in y©ur mmm _ 



CASE/INSTIUTE FOR RESEARCH AITO DEVlLO&AiENT W OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATTON 

GRADUATE SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY CENTER 
OTY UNlVmSITY OF NEW YORK 



PADMS COMO EDUCADORES m»I CARRERA& CUESTIONARIO 

Para nosotros poder mejerar «ste programa, necesltamos saber algo de lo que los 
padres hacen y piensan. Este mm un cuestionarl© que hace preiuntas lobre lo que 
usted pienia y hace con sus hijos, escueia y carreras. 

Trate de contertar cada pregunta. Lefia con cuidado. pere rapldamente. hdique su 
respuissto con la marca C en el espacio que mejor describe su opinirn. Le pe^mos 
su nombre y la eseuela de su Ujo/a para poder ver comrusted opina ahora y cuando 
wrmine el programa. Sus respyestas seran tratadas confidenclalmente y nadle mas 
que los encargados del programa podran verlas. 

Las pregunto son acerca de su hljo impedldo que esta en la escueia entremedla. 
Aunque usted tenga mas que este hi jo/a, trate de responder a las preiuntas con su 
nijo/a impedido/a en mente. Gracias. 



1. Deada si u«ed piensa que esto es CIERTO o NO. Si no sabe. por favor marque 
la ultima columna. - 



Marque < en la columna m respuestai 





FALSO 


CffiRTO 


NO SE 


Si no eontento/a con el pregrama de 
edueaden especial de mi hlJoM, lo prlmero 
Que hav gue hacer es hablar con el mmestro/a. 








La ley dice que los padres deben aprobar 
q^alquier cambie en el programa de edueacion 
^especial de su hlio/a. 








Las ninos en educaeidh especial deben tener 
una evaluaeion complex cada tres rfos y una 
evaluacidh de progreso eada ano. 








El IIP es un examen de ingreso a escu^ 
superior. 








Los nffiM en educacioh especial no pueden 
asistira dases regulares durante parte 
del dla. 








Los estudiantes en educaeion especial no 
tienen que ajmpar con los mismos r^ni^l-rn^ 
para obtener el diploma de escueia superior 
que se les exige a los estudiantes regulares. 








tn cada comunidad local hmy organiMciones 
que pueden ayudar a los mnos con nMesldades 
aspeciales. 








QVR (Oficma €^ RehabUitacion Vocacional) es 
una organmcion que puede ayudar a mi hi jo/a 
preparse para una carrera cuando termine en 
la escueia* i 









2* En Mtm prcgunta estamos intaresados en s^er cuantaa veces ustmd hace las 
CQsas an la Iiata« 



Laa cade fraie y marqua si lo haca MUCHO, ALGUNAS VECES, NO A 

MENUDO, Q si 1q PIENSA HACER an ml future. 

Tanga siampfa an mante su hi jo/a impadido/a. 



- - - . . 


A 


> VECES 


SO A 
WENUDa 


HACER 


Trmbaje can las parsonas an la 
ascuala para pluaar ai lEP dm 
mi hi!o/a 










Voy a las raunlenas da p^ras 
an la ascuala* 









— 


Hago Mgaraneiai sobra las 
as^dios qua ml hije/a dabe 
saguir d^^u^ da la atcuala 
intarmadia* 


1 — 








Voy a orgam^acienas da la 
cQmunidad para redbif ayuda 
para mi hiio/a* 










Trato da aprandar los darachea 
aspaeiales da mi hijo/a per 
sar_impadidQ. 










La ansano Ubres y ravistaa 
da carrafM a mi hlio/a* 










Trato da qua mi hijo/a ma habla 1 
da lo qum la gu^ y da lo qua 
puada hacar bian. 










Las hablo a otims parsonai dal 
trabajo qua mi hijo/a puada 
hacar. 










Coniidaro los dUarentas amplaos 
qua mi hijo/a puada consaguir 
cuando tarmina la ascuala* 










Trato da entararma de los programas 
an las asmaias suparioras qua 
saan mafor para mi hiio/a 




1- 
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3. En €sta leceion queremes saber que usted cree sobre algunas co^s, 

Mmrque (*^ai lada dm cada asaveracidn'para mdicar si usted esta DE ACUERDOt O EN 
DESACUERDO* 





En 

DESACUER^C 


■75; 

) ACUEROO 


Un WEudiante de edueaeidn «peclal debe cemenzaf a pen»r 
en prepararie pwa una earrera desde que est^en eicuela 
intermedia. 






Un patrono sera mejor impresienade per un Jeven que haya 
tenido alguna dlase de experien^a de trabajo que par uno 
que nunea ha trabajadD« 







Un diplomajle eseuela superior garantiza el que mi hijo/a 
en educacien especial eonsiga un trabajo^ 






Usuaimente la primera exgeriencla de trabajo de un/a jeven 
deter mina el trabajo que S/ella harm^ par el rest© de mi vida. 






Si un joven sabe hacer m ^abajot eosas »les como vestimentt 
apr opiadat buena ulsteneia y puntualldad no son impormntes 
para el patrono# 






Par su Impedlmento^ ml hija/a necesita ayuda especial 
de la escuela* 






Una VM que un nlno/a se decide por una earrera, J/eUa 
debera'^antenerse en su decision y no camblar de idea. 






Las amistades y la f amUla son exeelentes r ecursos para 
conseguir ^^ajo. 






Por los problemas especiales de mi hijo/a hay pacas 
carreras ^iertas para il/ella* 













La mayaria de la gente tlene mw de una earrera durante 
el ^rso de m vlda. 



Al ayudar a un nlna/a a hacer planes para una cairera, 
las padres deben toni|£jn euento^l^^^^ 

el/la fuffb/a, *329- 
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la coiumna para indicar como cada una de las 
siguienMi asav^f acionaa le apllca a ustad« 





NO 


SI 


Estoy dm muwdo con 1q que m la aimela dlcen 
que w el Imprtinient© de mi hl|©/a. 






He esttdo p^isandQ en ambmr de ewrera« 






He estado pensando en r^resar a la eicuela. 




^ — . . . . 


Actualmente ^abajo fuera de ml casa* 






Acmialmente $ey eatudiMte. 






Estoy acrtivo/a en una q m& organl^aeiones de 
la Mmunidad (ales Mmo PTA, Iglesia^.irupos 
de apoyo de una eau»f ete) 
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5. dCu^os owes hijos/as de 18 anos de edad o menores viven con usted? Eierlba 

6. En compara^n a otros/as hijo/as Indeque cuanto 5^oblema^l^o ha sido 
su hijo/a en educaciCn especial, - «wfc.o na siao 



mucho mas pro 

— Casi igual 

- Menos problematico 

7. Cuai es el nombre ol el numero de la ewueia a la cual asiste su WJo/a en 
educadon especi^? Iscrlba el nombre o el numeros 

8. En que dmse de programa de educadon'especlal esta'^ Wjo/a? 



C Cuai ei el impedimento especif Icq que el/eUa tiene? 



S. Por favor eserlba su nornbrei 



GRACIAS POR COMPLETAR ESTE CUESnONARIO 



CAS^Institute imr Resaareh and DevelopmMt in Occmpatianal Iducmtion 
Crmdimtm S^ool and Univenlty Cantar 
City Unlvw^Sity of New Yark 

PARENT AS CAREER EDUCATORSs END OF PROGRAM SURVEY 

weuld like to know sbout same ©f the things you do and think. We would also 
like to know how you feel about the proiram and ii there are new thinis you 
leamed« 

The questions are about your diUd who If in special education* Even though you may 
have more than one child, try to answer the quMtlons with that chUd In mind* 
Thank you. 



Please decide if you tfiink this statement is TRUE jot FAUS. if you don't 
know chedc the last coiumn. Please put a check (V ) in the column to show 
your answer* 





FALSE 


: TRUE 


DON'T KNQSV 


It 1 am not happy with my child*! specif 
education programp I should speak to the 
teacher and specif education wpervisor before 
going to the Committee on the HandieaDoed fCOH) 




• 




The law says that the school must provide 
special prosrams for children with special needs 






• 


The school does not have to evaluate my child's 
special needs after he/she Is in lunior high school 








The IBP is a test for entering high school 








Children In special education cannot attend 
regular classes lor oart of the day 








Students in special education do not have 
to meet the same basic remiirements for 
a high school diploma as regular ^udents 








Some fobs that used to be closed to people 
with special needs are no Ioniser closed to them 








In every local community tfiere are organizations 
that can help children with special needs 








A child with special needs can stay in 
school until age 21* 








OVR (Office of Vocational Rehabilitation) 
is an organization that can help my 
child prepare for a career after he/she 
leaves school V ; 
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In thi| question we are interested inhow often you do each of the things on the 
mSt Sl^if, whether you do it OFTEN, SOMETIMES, 

NOT OFTE^N, or if you PLAN TO do it in the future. Keep In mind your child 
With a disability. 



I DO IT 
OFTCN 



I DO IT 
SOMmMES 



iDorr 

NOT OFTIN 



I PLAN 
TO DO IT 



Work with school people to plan 
my child's ffiP " 

Go to the school's parent 
meetings 

Make suggestions about what 
schDollng my rtUd should haye 
after |unlaf hit h school 

Go to community organizations 
to get help for my chUd 

Try to learn about what special 
rights my child Hbm beause of 
his or her disability 

Show my child bocrfcs and 
magazines about careers 

Try to get my child to tell 
me about what she or he likes 
or is ^ood at 

Talk to people about the right 
kind of fob for my chUd 

Think about the kind of Job that 
my child could do when he er 
she finishes school 

Try to learn about different 
programs in the high schools 
that would be ^st for my child 
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3. 



Please use a chedc ( V) to show how useful you found each ©f the things we did 
or talked about* Your chedc (%/ ) wiU shew us what waa not very useful, a 
little usefulp Of very useful to you. 



THINGS WE DIDi 



Getting Inf armation from tfie weaken 
to help my diild 



Getting Information about fining &nd 
careers that might be Meful for mvself 



Getting things to read 



Asking q ues tions about my own ehUd 



Listening to other parents talk about 
their tfiildren 



talking Witt otter parents in the smaU group 
about our experiences on the homework" 



Practicing the career planning activitiM 
in the small group 



NOT VERY 
USEFUL 



A LITTLE 
USEFUL 



VERY 
USEFUI 
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In this question wfe wont to know what yau believe ^out certain things* Put a 
check (vO in the column to show If you DISAGREE with the statement, ar if 
you AGREE with it. 





DISAGREE 


-1 

AGREE 


A special education student should be thinking about 
preparing far a career while he/she is stUl in Junior 
high school 






An employer will be more impressed by a youngster who 
has had any kind of work exDerience than an^ wha hmm 
never worked 






Without a high school diploma my special eduratlon 
child probably will not be mhlm ta mm* m Ir&h 






A high schobl diploma guarant^^ that mv special 
education child wHl pet a fob 






^Usually a youngster's first job determine what 
he/she will do for the rest af h\m/hmr ^f^r-WIn^ iffi^ 






As long as a youngster can do ^e }ob» things like 
proper dre^^ good atendance and punctuality do not 
really matter to an employer 






BeCTuse of his or her disabUityt my chUd needs sproi^ 
help from ttie school 






Once a child decide on a career he/she should stiek 
to it and not change his/her mind 






it's best for a child to go on a fob Interview alone 






Frienito and family are an excellent source for finding 
a job 






What a person likes ^ould be considered In the career ^ 
he/she chooses 






Because of my child's special problems, there are only 
a few careers open to him or her 






Most oeoDle have mere than one career In a lifetime 






In helping a child plan for a career, the parent should 
take into account the child's interests 
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5m Plmmm use a check (y^ ts show how each of these stmtements applies to you. 





NO 


YES 


I would reeommefid tiiis program to another parent 






"Hils progrmm showed me tiiere are people and organlutlona to 
help, my oiild f md a lob 






Because of this program^ I am mere famlUv with what high 
school proirams have to offer in sDedal ^ucation 






Because of this program, I have a better Idea of the 
requirements to get a high s^ool diploma 






I tried some of the activities with my ehUd 






1 contracted^ organizations tiiat sent peoole to the meetings 






■* 

I know more about what careers my chUd is InterMted In 
because of tfils Dro^p^m 






I am better able to h^O mv ^hlld te^ dme^tf^m m ^3f>sAt» 

because of this program 






Because of this programt I know more ^out the kinds 
jwM^ uiat mTm ri^n w xor my ^ILlu 






I agree with what the school savs Is my child's disability 






I have been thinking about changing careers for mvself 






I have been thinking about going bade to school 






I am currently worklni^ outside my home 






I am currently a student 






I am active in one or more community organizations 
(such as FT A, church groups, advocacy groups, etc.) 
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I. Whmt new thing did you iearn about your chUd through this program? 



7. What Is your chlld'i disability? 



What kind of work do you think your child can do? 



Would you like to continue these meetings? 



10. What else would you Uke to learn about? 



1 1. Please write in your names 



Use the envelope to maU this to us. (No stamp is needed) 
Thank you for filling out this questionnaire. 
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Trainer 
Pre-Survey 

CASE/totibite for R^^rdi vid Oevtf opment ui OcoipaticHmi Eduction 
Gradate Si^^oi and Univ^isty C^ter 
City Univ^mty N#w Yqi^ 

PAREfm AS CAREK EDUCATORS 
TRAW^ PRE-SURVEY 

To assess how wmll this progrM Is mMtlng its goalSy we need to systema'UcaUy coUact some 
information noWf and at the end of trainingy ^Mut you and tiie agency (school/org^i^ation) 
you represents We would apprec^te It if you would fiU out thla Survey as completely as 
possible ^d bring it to tfie n^rt seminar^ 

Please try to be specific and detuledi you may wish to write on the back of pages^ or on 
other paper if you need more space^ Be assured that your responses will be treated 
confid«tiaily and used only to assess program effectiveness* Thank you for your 
cooperation^ 



NAME 



YOUR JOB TITLEi 



SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATIONS 



Prof ^imml Bad^rowd 

Teaching Experience 
Special Educationi 

Category of disability 
Job titie(s) and age served Number of years 



Non-special educationi 



Job title(s) 



Subjects and grade levels 



Number of years 



Nen-teachlnE Work Sxperlance 

Type of buiiness or 
3ab titia(s) populatian served Numbar of years 



VDiuntasr Work Experianca 

Jab titlaCs) Papulation sarvad Numbar of yaara 



PROJECT-RELATED EXPERmNCE 

Tha fallowing sat of quastions is about your parsanal axpariancas with tha populations to 
which tha Parants as Caraar Educators is addrassad. 

1* Have you had any axparianca in working with special aducatlon students of Junior high 

school aga? ^No Yasi If yass please dascriba and also indicata any othar 

ralavant experiance tfiat you may hava had with handicappad youth of any aga graupi 



EKLC 



Hava yau had any axparience In working with othar studants of juniar high school age? 
No Yas| If yes, plaasa dascribei 



3. Have you had any axpar lance in pf aviding caraar education? No ^Yas| If yas^ 

plaasa dascribas 



Hav# you had any experience in working with parents of junior high ichooi-aga y©uth? 

pio ^Ymi If yaSf plsaae deicribe and indicate whether this waa on a one-to- 

onet small group, or other basiss 



In general, pie^a rate how you feel at the present time about the concepts specified 
in each of the following statementsi 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagr^ Disagree 

* 3 2 1 

It is worthwhile to involve parents as a. 4 3 2 1 

career educators of their own children^ 

Parents ihould be advocates for their own b. 4 3 2 1 

children. 

I have the skUla to work with parents in c« 4 3 2 1 

small groups. 

I have the ^ills to work with parents In d. 4 3 2 1 

large groups. 

I have the skills to work with parents on a e^ ^ 3 2 1 

one^ne basis. 

I possess sufficient content knowl^ge in the ^veer f ^ 4 3 2 1 

education area to help train parentt as career 

educators. 

I have the ^lUs and content knowledge to g* * 3 2 1 

train parents to become advocates for their 
own children^ 

I can adapt my skills and knowledge to a h* 4> 3 2 1 

special education population. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL INVOLVEMENT 



The final sat of questions deals with some of the activity your school and organisation is 
involved in at the present time* 

1. Currently, to the best of your knowledge, what (if any) career/v^atlonal activities for 
apeclal education students is your organization involved In at the present time? 



2. Currently^ what career education activities, if any, is your organic tion engaged ins 
o for gener^ parent groups? 



o specially for parents of special education student? 



3' the best of your taiowledgep describe your organteation's current relationship with 
ther)i 

o Parent organizations 



o Communi'ty organlzatons 
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o ChUd righte advocacy organ^ations 



o EducatiQnal or training organ^atlons m thm communis 



OvaraUf what woiUd you and your organlzmtion Ilka to do for spMial education aidants. 
Of their parent^ with respect to vocational or career matters that you are not doing 
now? 



THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THIS FORM, 
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Trainers 
Post*Surv@y*Part I 

CASE/Institote for R^m^ and Dey^^mmt in Ora^tiOTal Eduction 
Graduate tehMl and Umvermi-Q^ Omttm 
City Umvmity ^Nmw Y&k 

PARENTS AS CAREER EDUCATORS 
Trainer FqIIqwup Surrey 



Now that the "Parents as Career Educators" initial training cycle is over, we are intereiied 
m your reactions and e^cperlmces. To aUow ypu the greatest possible leeway in SSSbIng 
the program as you experienced it, we are askini several open-ended questions. PieSe 
S^vev .h^- f , ^"'^ f ..""^"^ specific detaas, anecdotes , and illustratiorf as n^..^^ ^^ 
convey the flavor oi the program. We would appreciate it if you would include anv ot he^ 
If 3^^aSSai^* ~ P^^Sram. Use the backs oi the pages 

iLmf °' ^ qy^stieni are not appUc^le to you, please indicate this for each non-appUcable 



Name 



job title 



School ^r organization 



PERSONAL ayiPACT 

L As a result of your experience in this program plewe rate how you feel about each of 
the following statementss 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 
3 



Dis^ree 
2 



Swongiy 
Disagree 
1 



a. It is worthwhile to involve parents as 
career educators of their own children. 



a. tt 



b. I have the skills to work with parents 
in smaU groups. 



b. # 3 2 i 



c. I have the skills to work with parents in 
large groups. 



c. 3 2 1 
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d. I have the skiUs to work witii parentt on a d. 4 3 2 1 
one-one basis, 

e. I posiasa efficient content knowledie in the career e* ^ 3 2 1 
edueation wem to help vmm parents u carwr 

educators 

f * I have the skills to my ^cperienee witii t # 3 2 1 

parents of a fecial elation popu^tion^ 

f . I have the rtdlls to utU^e my experience with ft 3 2 1 
a bi-ciUtur^ populations 

h. I have the skills to utilise my «pef ience with h. ^ 3 2 1 

parente oi special eduation student who aiso 
have limited EngUsh language ^Uls 

2* As a re^t of participating in toe program what did you learn about vQurself as a 
parent-group leader? — .^—^ 



3. In what ways ^d the program rtange your ideas about the needs and interest of 
parentt of special education students? 



Other than m the workshops with parents or with the chUd with whom you practiced the 
exercises, have you &ied any of the career education ^efcises/artivities that were 
us^ in the workshops? H so, please spMlfy with whom you ttied tiie activities and how 
weU mey were receive 
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In what ways has your participation in this program generated plans to use the workshop 
or related activities with the parents, coUeagues, students, etc. at your school or 
organization? 



GEhERAL REACTIONS 

Looking back at the meetings fo r trainers held before and after the sessions for aapants 
list the mam strengths and areas that need improvement (for example, modeiinR 
techniques, debriefing of previsus workshops, sharing of trainer experiences, planninl 
and print materials)! " >- -j r e 

o Strengths 



o Areas that need improvement 



Please describe tte ways each of the following techniques contributed to the over^ 
effectiveness of the parent workshops i 

o Presentations of resource people to the large group; 



o Small group activitiesi 



Q Use of paired co-trainersi 
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Trainers 
Post-Survey Part II 



CASE/Institiite for Resear^ ud Dev^apment in Decu^tianal EduQatim 
GfmAj^te S^Mi mnd Unuvesm^ Center 
Uiuvaim^ of New Y^c^ 

PARENTS AS CAREER EDUCATORS 
pQit-tmlnlnE PqUq^p Survey 

Now that A# "Parent as Career Educators'* program has been over for ^ver^ montiis^ we 
are Inttrested in Icaming about fte impact of your experience on your own school or 
organizatiori* To aUow you tte greatest possible leeway in describing these ex^riences, we 
are asking several open^nded questions^ Ple^e answer each with as many specific details^ 
anecdotes, and Hiustratjons as necesMry to convey tt\m flavor of your activities* We^^uld 
appreciate it if you would include any otter information ttiat you tiilnk Is relevant to 
improving tte program* U« Ae backs of tte pages if you need addition^ space. 

If any of the questions, are not appUc^le to you, please In^cate tills for each non- 
applicable Ittm. 



Name 



Your job title 



School or orgvii^atlon 



ffFECrS ON PARENTS AND STUDENTS 



1* As a result of tte training program, have you had any individual or group contects with 
parents and/or students? If so, how was tiiis conmct Afferent from before the 
program began (include increase in die number of parent or students seeing you 
and/or changes in the type of information or service they are seeking)? 



2. If you have trained a parent group, please describe any attempts tiiesa parents have 
made to meet together again In pairs or small groups after your program ended. 
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As a Broup, hmve your parent participants undertaken or plan to underteke any 
activities to further eithef tiie education of their children or their own Involyement in 
school affairs. If so, describe them. 



To Ae best of your knowlege as a result of participation in tiie program, have any ol 
your parents made a changei f m i aiiy 

o In tiielr own educational plans/activities (e.g., taken a course, enroUed In schoi^l)? 



o In Aeir own career/occupational plani/activltles (e.g., changed or considered 
changing jobs)? 



o In tiielr involvement with other community organizations tiiat work with Deoole 
With special needs? h 



o In their involvement with school staff and/or administrators? 



Have you become aware of any changes in the attitudes or behaviors of students of the 
parents who participated that you would attribyte to the program? 



If you have trained a group oAer than parentt (e.g., students, co-workers) using any of 
■Ae career education exercises, plea« specify m'H whom you tried the activities and 
their effect on group participants. 



7o What are your plans for forming and training career activity groups in tfte futtire? 



ORGANEATONAL OUTCOMIS 



1. As a result of your participation In fte "Parents as Career Educators" program, has 
there been any increase or change in career related and/or advocacy activities for 
spectal edu cation students in your school or organization (pleaie be specific)? 



U As a ^sult of your pE:~ticlpation in tiie "Parents as Career Educators" program, what 

^fVlf^^ ^ ^J* P^*" " ^'*^» *® ^^^^ colleaiues, administrators, 

or staff in career education activities for parents of special education students'' 
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3. As a result oi the program what af Illations have you and/or your school or organization 
formed with outside agencies and organizations. (Please describe any meetinis or new 
f contacts and procedures that have been or wUl be estoblished), 

o Parent-related organizationss 



o Community organizationsi 



o Child rights advocacy organizationsi 



o Educational or training organization in the communityi 



Thank you for completing this form. 
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e Presance of tr^er-^bservirii 



o Conducting amaU groupa m Spamshs 



o Print materimia giv» to pafintii 



o "Giving t#«imony" at the end of tmch smmi^m 



In your opinlorv what Mpe« ol thi program s^^ids out ailmpert^at to you in beeominE 
an aff eeUve trainaf 7 ^ 



your opiraon, what aspe« of tht program least ef f ictivt in «ey€loping your skUis 
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CASE/Jnstitute lor Research and Development in Occupational Education 
Graduate School and University Center 
City University of New York 

PARENTS AS CAREER ED UCATORSi END-OF-SES5ION RATING FORM, 2 3 4 3 

Now that today's meeting is over, we would like to know how you feel about the 
things we did so that we ran make them better. Your opinion is Important to us. 
Please answer all questions honestly. Your answers are confidential. 

The questions are about your child who Is in special education. Even though you may 
have more than one child, try to answer the questions with that child In mind. 



1. Check ( to show if t©day*i meeting wasi 

v^^^y worthwhile ^ ^ A little warthwhile Vary worthwhile 

2, Check (/) to show il today's meeting wass 

— f^^t very intereiting A little interesting Very interesting 

3* Check ( /) to show If today's speakers werei 

^ N^t very good Just d.k, ^Very good 

Check ( to show If the meeting helped you get any useful ideas about how 
you can help your child to start thinking about a careen 

Very little Some A lot 



5* Check (y^to show if today's meeting wasi 

Too long Too short Just about right 

6. Would you recommend today's meetir^ ti; :^ v^n ' No Yes 
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7. Please use a check ( v/) to ihew how useful you found each of the thingi we did 
or talked about today* Your check (vH will ihow us what was not very useful, 
a little useful, or very useful to you. 



THINGS WE DIDi 


NOT VERY 
USEFUI, 


A LITTLE 
USEFUL 


VERY 
USEFUL 


Getting information from the speakers 
to help my child 








Getting information about training and 
careers that might be useful for myself 








Getting things to read 








A iking questions about my own child 








Listening to other parents talk about 
their children 








Talking with other parents in the small group 
about our exDeriences on the "homework" 








Practicing the career planning activities 
in the small group 
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9* Pleaie usm a check ( y ) to show how much you learned today about each of the 
thin|s on the list. Your check ( ) will show us if you did not learn much, if 
you iemrned a little, or if you learned a lot today. 



THINGS WE LEARNED: 


DID NOT 
LEARN MUCh 


LEARNED 
I A LITTLE 


LEARNED 
A LOT 


wnai tne scnQois do lor itudents with 
special needs 








What other organizations do for 
students with special needs 








wnere i can get nelp for my child 
or my family when we have problems 






1 1 


How to work with other parents 








How to work with schools to help 
my child 








How to work with other organizations 
to help my child 








Things I can do at home to help my 
child learn about his or her interests 
and abilities 








What kinds of jobs might be 
available for mv child 








What kind of training is needed for 
different careers 








What business looks for In workers 
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lO* Pleaae write in thm ana thing you thought was best about today i 



II* Pieaae write in thm one thing that could have been improved in today^s 
meetingi 



12. What additional information would you have liked? Do you have any questions 
you would like to ask? ^ 



Thank you for compieting thii form. 
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S. Please use a check ( V ) to shnw what you think of the activities in the small 
group meeting today. 



SMALL GROUP ACTIVITIES 


ALWAYS 


SOMETIMES 


NEVER 


In my small group the leader listened 
to what everybody had to say 








In my group the leader gave everyone 
a chance to spe^ 








The leader seemed tn understand the 
concerns the parent! havs ^i^ut 
tfieir children 








The leader offered good suggestions 
to help parents at home 








There was a good feeling of everyone 
helping one another in my group 








I was comlortable speaking in 
this group 








I understand what the leader was 
talking about, especially about what 
to do on the "homework" assignment 
with my child 
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CASE/tastituta For Rese^ch Deveiepment in OccupationaJ Education 
Grmdumte School and University Centar 
City Umveriity of New York 

PADRES COMO gpUCADORES DE CARRERASi FORMULARIQ DE EVALUACldN 
PR LA SESION Ul^ 

Ahora que la reur»idn de hoy se tarmins, nos gustarm saber su opmidn acerca de lo 
que hicimos hovy con al propoiito da majorv las prdkimas reunionet. Su paracar as 
importanta para nosotros. For favor, contasta Eodas las praguntaj honastamenta* 
Sus raspuajtas son confldancialas^ 

Las praguntaj son acarca da su hijo/a qua asta an aducacion aspaciaL Aunque usted 
tang a mas da un hi|o/af trata da raspondar a las preguntas pansando solo en al nino 
qua tlana nacasidadas aspacialas- 



U Marque (vf para indlcar si la raunion da hoy fuai 

da nlngun marito da poco marito da mucho marito 



ja ('^para indlcar si la raunion 



Marqua is) para indlcar si la raunion de hoy fues 

no muy intarasanta un poco intarasanta muy intarasanta 

Marqua (vf para indicar si las parsonas qua hablaron hoy fuarons 
no muy buanas ragularas muy buanas 

Marqua (V^ para indicar si la raunion la ayudo a obtanar ideas banaficiosas da 
como ayudar a su hlJo/a a coman?:ar a pansar an una carraras 

no mucho ragular ____ mucho 



5, Marqua para indlcar si la raunion da hoy ruai 

muy larga muy corta ^ convanianta 

» / 

6. ^ La racomandaria la raunion da hoy a un/a amifo/a suyo? ^No %{ 
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For favor marque {^/) pwrm indicar que beneflcio/encontro en cada una de las 
JOMBB que hiclmos o hablamos hoy, Su marca (v ) noi indicar^ lo que no fue 
utilj un pQCo dtil o muy util para usted. 



COSAS QUE HICIMQS 


NO MUY 
UTIL 


UN POCO 
UTIL 


MUY 
UTIL 


/ 

Obtener informaclon de los diferentes 
representantes oara ayudar a ml hijo/a. 








Obtener inf ormaclQn acerea de 
entrenamlentos y carperas que pueda ser 
beneficiosa para mi. 








Obtener articulos y folletos para leer. 








Hacer Dreguntas acerea de nueatroa hilos. 








Escuchar a otros padres hablar acerea de 
SU3 hifoi. 








Hablar con los otros padres en los grupos 
pequenos acerea de nuestras experiencias 
con la "tarea*" 








Practkar las actividades de ^anlficacion 
de cart eras en el grupo pequerfo. 
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S* Por favorf use la marca i*^/) para expresar su opinion acerca de las actividades 
en la reunion del grupo pequeno da hoy* 



ACTIVIDADES DEL GRUPO PEQUENO 


SIEMPRE 


ALGUNAS 
VECES 


NUNCA 


En mi grupo pequeno, el Uder escucho 
lo que todos tenfan que declr* 








En mi grupo pequenOf el lider le die a 
cada uno una oportunidad de hablar* 








El lider parecio entender los ^ 
concernlmientos que Iqs padres tenian 
con respecto a sua hlios* 








El ifder ofreci(^buenas sugerenclas para 
ayudar a los padres en el casa. 








En mi grupo existia un santimiento de 
ayuda mutua* 








Me sentfcornQdo/ a hablando en este 

EFUPO, 








EntendAos que el liier dijo^ 
especialmente acerca de com© hacer la 
"tarea" con mi hijo/a- 
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9. 



Por favor marque isl) para demonstriir cuanto mprendi^ usted acerca de cada 
uno dm Im aiuntos mencionados en la lists. Su marca nos se^alara si usted no 
aprandlo mucho, si usted aprendi^ un poco o si usted aprendio mucho hoy* 



ASUNTOS QUE APRHNDIMOS 


NO APRENDI 
MUCHO 


APRENDI 
UN POCO 


APRENDI 
MUCHO 


Lo que las escuelas proveen para 
los estudiantes con neceiidades 
especiales. 








Lo que otras organizacionei 
of recen a los estudlantea con 
necesidades especi^es* 








Donde puedo obtener ayuda para mi 
hi jo/a o mi famUia cuando tengames 
problemas. 








Como trabaiar con otros padres 






— — 


Como obrar con las escuelas para qua 
ayuden a mi hijo/a. 








Como obrar con otras organizaciones 
que ayuden a mi hi)o/a. 








Coses que puedo hacer en la casa 
para que mi hi jo/a aprenda acerca 
de BUS intereses y habilidades. 








Que clase de trabajas pueden 
estar a la disooslcion de mi hi|o/a* 








Que clase de entrenamiento es 
neeesario para las diferentes 
carreras. 








Que requisltos tienen los comercios 
para sus empleados* 
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10, For favor describa lo que usted penso fue lo major dm la reuni^ de hoy* 



II* Par favor describa lo que usted cree que podrla haberse mejorado en la reunion 
dm hoy» ^ 



12, iQy^ infqrmacion adicional le hubiera gustado racibir? 
J^Tiana algunas preguntai qua quiiiera hacer? 



GRACES POR COMPL5TAR SSTS CUESTIONARIO 
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